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LONGFELLOW’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE, 


Dante's great poem has at length been 
done into English with such poetic fidel- 
ity to his words, style, thought, and feel- 
ing, that intelligent persons, unacquainted 
with the original, will no longer wonder 
how the famous bard of Italy obtained his 
glory. And forsuch persons are transla- 
tions made. No man who is able to read 
Homer, Dante, or Goethe in the original, 
will read a translation of their works, ex- 
cept asa matter of curiosity; for aside 
from the vexation caused by the unavoid- 
able shortcomings of a translation, how- 
ever masterly in general, there is a pleas- 
ure in reading the very words of an 
author which no scholar is willing to 
forego. We cannot, for instance, ima- 
gine an Englishman or an American read- 
ing Shakspeare’s plays as done into Ger- 
man by Tieck and Schlegel, though the 
version produced by those eminent schol- 
ars is no less remarkable for its verbal 
than for its poetic fidelity to the original. 
Even Chaucer is more attractive in the 
quaint and obscure spelling of his own 
time, than in the modernized editions of 
his works, though not a word is changed 
except in spelling. But to know Dante, 
and Homer, and other ancient poets, in 
their own tongue, is the privilege of the 
few; and as the many must learn the 
thoughts of these great men through the 
medium of translation, if at all, we must 
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consider it a high boon that genuine poets 
sometimes feel impelled to act as the inter- 
preters of those who bring us, in strange 
tongues, the messages of the gods. In 
the master’s hand, the art of translation 
is, in truth, like a mighty spell by which, 
from out of the blackness and silence 
of ages gone, the great spirits of dead 
nations are bidden to come forth and 
disclose the secrets of their time. But 
for this art, the old world would be thrice 
dead, buried from the living present un- 
derneath cold and lifeless forms of lan- 
guage, like Pompeii in the ashes of Vesu- 
vius. It is a friendly and beneficent 
art, uniting with our own all the genera- 
tions of man from the beginning of the 
world; by which living nations are knit 
together; by means of which great poets 
and thinkers, insoired for the advance- 
ment of the race, may in a single lifetime 
live a score of lives in as many languages. 

Yet, until very recently, the art of po- 
etic translation has been so imperfectly 
understood, that no two critics, and no 
two translators, have agreed as to its rules 
and principles. Men of inferior talent 
who have engaged in translation, have 
made their own feebleness the measure 
of the art, and the excuse for every 
grade of deviation from the originakh Even 
men of genius are apt to overlook the 
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By the very talents that enabled them to 
translate admirably, they have been im- 
pelled to overleap the narrow limits of 
the art; they hesitate to follow their 
author when he falls below his theme, 
and can rarely resist the impulse to add 
new thoughts and imagery. We may 
forgive the license of a man of genius, 
though never the feeble makeshift of a 
poetaster ; but after all, the license is quite 
as much out of place as the makeshift. 
Chapman has given us a noble translation 
of Homer; but it had been better had it 
contained less Chapman and more Homer. 
We may justly admire the beautiful con- 
ceits and imagery which Fairfax, most 
poetic of all the early translators, has in- 
terwoven with Tasso’s verse, and yet 
wish he had left'them out. A translation 
is of no value, as a translation, unless it 
really is what it purports to be—a genu- 
ine reproduction of the original work, 
with nothing added and nothing omitted. 
It is not the privilege of any man, how- 
ever gifted, to palm off his own thoughts 
upon us as those of another; and the 
translator who does this, violates one of 
the fundamental rules of his art, and is 
unjust alike to his original and to his 
readers. 

It may be said that a perfect transla- 
tion is an impossible ideal, But is there 
not such an ideal in every art, towards 
which the poet, the painter, the sculptor, 
the musician strives, some with happier 
attainment than others, though none 
with perfect mastery? Then why not 
an ideal in the art of translation, from 
which every kind of deviation shall be 
deemed error, and, in most cases, a con- 
fession of weakness? Ifa rigid applica- 
tion of the rules of criticism would deter 
inferior or prosaic minds from attempting 
poetic translation, the public would be 
saved the perusal of a vast amount of 
worthless reading, to say nothing of the 
injustice spared to the originals. What 
has:not Homer endured from Pope, Cow- 
per and Derby; Dante from Cary, Cayley 
and Leigh Hunt; Tasso from Hoole and 
Wiffey; and Goethe from Lord Gower, Dr. 
Anster, Blackie, Brooks, and fifty other 
clumsy, blundering and prosaic versifiers? 
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Three things are essential in the trans- 
lation of a peem: ‘first, the complete re- 
production of the thoughts and imagery 
of the original, without addition, altera- 
tion or omission; secondly, similarity of 
style; and thirdly, such close identity 
of form as the genius of the language will 
permit. These requirements do not in 
every case demand the literal substitu- 
tion of word for word. “Where the 
words,” says Dryden, in his admirable 
essay, “are literally graceful, which is but 
seldom, it were an injury to an author 
that they should be changed; but since 
every language is so full of its own pro- 
prieties, that what is beautiful in one is 
often barbarous, nay, nonsense, in an- 
other; it would be unreasonable to limit 
a translator to the narrow compass of his 
author's words, It is enough if he choose 
out some expression which does not viti- 
ate the sense. I suppose he may stretch 
his chain to such a latitude; but by inno- 
vation of thoughts, methinks he breaks 
it.” A somewhat close comparison of 
Mr. Longfellow’s version of the “ Inferno,” 
with the original, leads us to question 
the entire correctness of the clause “which 
is but seldom,” as applied to literal trans- 
lation; but the general principle here laid 
down is a tolerably safe guide for critic 
and translator. But if it is thus neces- 
sary to preserve in a translation every 
particle of thought, it is also essential to 
reproduce faithfully the style of the ori- 
ginal. The reader who is dependent 
upon translations for his knowledge of 
Homer and Virgil, wants not merely to 
know what those poets said, but how 
they said it. True it is that few men 
possess all the qualities required to make 
a perfect translator.- Not only must he 
thoroughly understand his author, and be 
capable of intimate sympathy with his 
thoughts, but he must also possess equal 
mastery over language. He must have 
the art, seldom found among men, to dis- 
embody thoughts from the original form 
in which they were cast, receive them 
into his own mind, and give them fresh 
utterance worthy to stand beside the old. 
It is like creating a new body for a soul. 

In regard to form, there can be no 
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question that verse should be translated 
into verse, and if possible in the measure 
of the original, though to the latter re- 
quirement there may be many exceptions. 
The hexameter verse of Homer and Vir- 
gil, for instance, is apparently unsuited 
to the English language. Even the 
genius of Longfellow has failed to make 
it popular. On the other hand, Coning- 
ton’s translation of Virgil into the dancing 
octo-syllabic measure of Scott’s poetical 
romances, shows the danger of going to 
the other extreme. Admirable in many 
respects, faithful to the sense of the origi- 
nal, and spirited throughout, it reads like 
a wholly modern poem, and reminds one 
more of Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient 
Rome ” than of the grave, unimpassioned, 
graceful and polished verse of the Man- 
tuan bard. A poetic mind, taking upon 
itself the task of translating poetry, would 
naturally seek the same mode of utterance. 
To translate a poem into prose would be 
to put on fetters. So strong is this ten- 
dency that even Leigh Hunt found his 
prose abstract of Dante continually run- 
ning into verse, which, was, however, a 
little worse than his prose, so far as it 
pretended to give the spirit of Dante’s 
poetry. We are well aware that, until 
very recently, no attempt has been made, 
in English translation, to pay strict atten- 
tion to these rules. German translators 
have, however, followed them with such 
great success, that Goethe himself declared 
that the literature of Greece ‘and Rome 
was no longer concealed from unlearned 
readers in the tomb of dead languages. 
It is said that Mr. Bayard Taylor is 
translating Faust in this manner, giving 
word for word, line for line, rhythm for 
rhythm, and even rhyme for rhyme. The 
undertaking is bold and hazardous, but so 
much greater will be the honor of suc- 
cess; and we are told, by one who has 
been permitted to read portions of the 
work, that it is admirably done. 

Mr. Longfellow has succeeded in a 
still more arduous task. He has given 
English readers the best translation of 
Dante that has ever appeared. That it 
is in every respect an adequate transla- 
tion, is more than his warmest admirers 
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would claim; but, whatever its deficien- 
cies may be, it is the only English version 
from which a man, ignorant of Italian, 
could form an adequate conception of the 
great original. The only feature in which 
Mr. Longfellow permits himself to depart 
from the original is in the omission of 
rhyme. In every other respect he has 
aimed to make Dante speak in English as 
he speaks in Italian. An English critichas 
justly complained that “the desire to im- 
press a grand and worshipful idea of 
Dante has been too apt to lead his transla- 
tors into a tone and manner the reverse of 
his passionate, practical and creative style 
—a style which may be said to write things 
instead of words; and thus to render 
every word that is put out of its place, 
or brought in for help and filling up, a 
misrepresentation.” Mr. Longfellow has 
sought to avoid this fault, and to give 
English readers a true idea of Dante’s 
manner as well as of his matter. He 
neither adds nor takes away, attempts 
neither to soften the asperities, nor to 
polish and refine the severe simplicity of 
his author's style. Passages and phrases 
which Mr. Cary thought it necessary to 
alter or tone down, are translated with 
literal fidelity by Mr. Longfellow. He 
has willfully altered nothing and omitted 
nothing. There is not a word, much less 
a thought or an image, in the whole trans- 
lation, which is not warranted by the 
original, Compare his rendering of the 
following passages with the versions of 
Cary and other translators. We quote 
the Italian, in one or two instances, for 
the sake of easier comparison : 


“ Quale i fioretti dal notturno gelo 
Chinati e chiusi, poi che ’1 sol gl’ imbianca, 
Si drizzan tutti aperti in loro stelo.” 
Inferno, canto ii., line 127. 


Mr. Longfellow renders these beautiful 
lines in words as musical as they are faith- 
ful to the sense: 


“Even as the flowerets, by nocturnal chill, 
Bowed down and closed, when the sun 
whitens them, . 
Uplift themselves all open on their 
stems.” 





With this compare Mr. Cary’s clumsy 
and unpoetic translation : 
“ As florets, by the frosty air of night 
Bent down and closed, when day has 
blanched their leaves, 
Rise all unfolded on their spiry stems.” 


“When day has blanched their leaves /” 
What would a botanist say to that? 
Dante might justly complain that Mr. 
Cary has not only turned his poetry into 
the baldest kind of prose, but made him 
talk arrant nonsense, Leigh Hunt's ver- 
sion is better, though the commonplace 
phrase “soon as the sun returns” is great- 
ly inferior to Mr, Longfellow’s exact ren- 
dering, “when the sun whitens them:” 


“Like as the flowers that with the frosty 
night 
Are bowed and closed, soon as the sun 
returns, 
Rise on their stems, all open and upright.” 


Take a passage from the touching epi- 
sode of Francesca da Rimini, in the fifth 
canto: 


“ Qualé colombe, dal disio chiamate, 
Con I ali aperte e ferme, al dolce nido 
Volan per I’ aer dal voler portate: 


Cotali uscir de la schiera ov’ 6 Dido 
A noi venendo per |’ aer maligno, 
Si forte fu I’ affettuoso grido.” 


Thus Mr. Longfellow: 


“ As turtle-doves, called onward by desire, 
With open and steady wings to the sweet 
nest, 
Fly through the air by their volition 
borne, 
So came they from the band where Dido is, 
Approaching us athwart the air malign, 
So strong was the affectionate appeal.” 


And now Mr. Cary: 


“ As doves 

By fond desire invited, on wide wings 

And firm, to their sweet rest returning home, 
Cleave the air, wafted by their will along; 
Thus issued, from that troop whereDido ranks, 
They, through the ill air speeding: with such 

force 
My cry prevailed, by strong affection urged.” 


There can be no question as to the rela- 
tive merit of these two translations. We 
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cannot refrain from quoting. another pass- 
age from this touching story: 


Noi leggiavamo un giorno per diletto 
Di Lancilotto, come amor lo strinse: 
Soli eravamo, e senza alcun sospetto. 


Per pid fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura, e scolorocci ’1 viso: 
Ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinse. 


Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 
Questi che mai da me non sia diviso. 


La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante : 
Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse: 
Quel giorno pit non vi leggemmo avante. 


Mentre che !’ uno spirto questo disse, 
L’ altro piangeva si, che di pietade 
I’ venni men cosi com’ io morisse, 


E caddi come corpo morto cade.” 


This wonderfully tender passage is thus 
translated by Mr. Longfellow: 


“*One day we reading were for our delight 
Of Launcelot, how Love did him enthrall. 
Alone we were, and without any fear. 

Full many a time our eyes together drew 
That reading, and drove the color from 
our faces ; 
But one point only was it that o’ercame 
us. 
Whenas we read of the much longed-for 
smile 
Being by such a noble lover kissed, 
This one, who ne’er from me shall be 
divided, 
Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating. 
Galeotto was the book and he who wrote 
it. 
That day no farther did we read therein.’ 
And all the while one spirit uttered this, 
The ather one did weep so, that, for pity, 
I swooned away as if I had been dying, 
And fell, even as a dead body falls.” 


There is, we think, no other English 
version of this beautiful episode worthy 
to be named with this. ‘ Cary’s is dull and 
prosaic, and Leigh Hunt's trifling and af- 
fected. We have not the patience to quote 
either one. Let us turn to a passage of 
another sort. Dante and his guide have 


mounted the horrible monster Geryon to 
descend into the nethermost abyss: 
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Even as the little vessel shoves from shore, 
Backward, still backward, so he thence 
withdrew; 
And when he wholly felt himself afloat, 
Here where his breast had been he turned 
his tail, 
And that extended like an eel he moved, 
And with his paws drew to himself the 
air. 
* * * . 


Onward he goeth, swimming slowly, slowly, 
Wheels and descends, but I perceive it 
only 
By wind upon my face and from below. 
I heard already on the right the whirlpool 
Making a horrible crashing under us; 
Whence I thrust out my head with eyes 
cast downward, 


Then was I still more fearful of the abyss; 


Because I fires beheld,and heard laments, 
Whereat I, trembling, all the closer clung. 
I saw then, for before I had not seen it, 
The turning and descending, by great 
horrors 
That were approaching upon divers sides, 
As falcon who has long been on the wing, 
Who, without seeing either lure or bird, 
Maketh the falconer say, “ Ah me, thou 
stoopest,” 
Descendeth wearily, whence he started 
swiftly, 
Thorough a hundred circles, and alights 
Far from his master, sullen and disdain- 
ful; 
Even thus did Geryon place us on the bot- 
tom, 
Close to the bases of the rough-hewn 
rock, 
And being disencumbered of our persons, 
He sped away as arrow from the string.” 


How vivid is the picture here presented 
to the imagination, and how faithfully has 
Mr. Longfellow reproduced the style that 
is “said to write things instead of words”! 
We will not afflict the reader with the 
whole of Mr. Cary’s rendering, but will 
give the four concluding lines only: 


“So Geryon lighting placas us on foot 
Low down at base of the deep-furrowed 
rock, 
And of his burden there discharged, forth- 
with 
Sprang forward, like an arrow from the 
string.” 
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Who does not feel the difference be- 
tween “sprang forward,” and“ he sped 
away”? In Dante’s verse, and in Mr. 
Longfellow’s, we see the monster vanish 
into the black air, leaving the poet and 
his guide standing “close to the bases of 
the rough-hewn rocks;” but no such 
imaginative picture is suggested by Mr. 
Cary’s expression, “sprang forward.” 

There is a magnificent piece of descrip- 
tion in the third canto, where Dante fol- 
lows his guide through the gateway to 
“the city dolent,” which Mr. Longfellow 
thus translates: 


‘“* And after he had laid his hand on mine 
With joyful mien, whence I was com- 
forted, 
He led me in among the secret things. 
There sighs, compleints,and ululations loud 
Resounded through the air without a 
star, 
Whence I, at the beginning, wept thereat. 
Languages diverse, horrible dialects, 
Accents of anger, words of agony, 
And voices high and hoarse, with sound 
of hands, 
Made up a tumult that goes whirling on 
Forever in that air forever black, 
Even as the sand doth, when the whirl- 
wind breathes.” 


After this read, if you can, Mr. Cary’s 
version : 


“Here sighs, with lamentations and loud 
moans, ‘ 

Resounded through the air pierced by no 

star, 

That even I wept at entering. Various 

tongues, 

Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 

With hands together smote that swelled 

the sounds, 

Made up a tumult that forever whirls 

Round through that air with solid dark- 

ness stained, 

Like to the sand that in the whirlwind 

flies.” 

Dr. T. W. Parsons translates this pas- 
sage with great spirit, though not with 
Mr. Longfellow’s accuracy : 

“Mid sighs,laments,and hollow howls of wo, 


Which loud resounding through the star- 
less air 
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For divers tongues and horrid language 
there 


With words of agony, wrath’s frequent 
burst, 
Shrieks and hoarse outcries, with a noise 
of hands, 
Mingling forever, vex, in tumult strange, 
As when a whirlwind tosses round the 
sands, 
That air whose tints are of no season’s 


change.” 


Dr, Parsons’ version labors under some 
disadvantage from the constraintofrhyme, 
which has compelled him to add words, 
to resort to paraphrase, and to a trans- 
position of lines which wholly destroys 
the effect of the poet’s imagery. Dante 
closes his vivid description with a line 
that fills the imagination and gives the 
reader a vivid impression of the bewilder- 
ment and horror that possesses the poet 
when he was led in among the secret 
things of the nether world. This effect 
Dr. Parsons has lost by the transposition 
of the two concluding lines of the passage. 

In the effort to translate line for line, 
and word for word, Mr. Longfellow is 
sometimes driven to the use of inversions 
not frequently met with in modern po- 
etry, but which recall, not unpleasantly, 
the usage of the elder poets. Quaint 
forms of expression, such old words as 
“withouten,” ‘“whenas,” and other re- 
minders of Spenser and Fairfax, are scat- 
tered through the volume, giving the 
translation a flavor of the golden age of 
English poetry. Sometimes, it must be 
confessed, Mr. Longfellow contrives to be 
even more laconic and obscure than his 
original, and certainly there was little 
need to err in that direction. Occasion- 
ally his translation falls to the dead level 
of prose, but only in passages where 
Dante himself is rather prosy. 

As compared with other translations, 
Mr. Longfellow’s work must be assigned 
a very high position in English litera- 
ture. No other version approaches it in 
the excellences of literal and poetic fidel- 
ity. Even that of Dr. Parsons must in 
these respects yield the palm to it; and 
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first, 
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the translations of Cary, Wright, and Cay- 
ley, are beyond all comparison inferior 
to it. 

We have thus far drawn our illustra- 
tions from the translation of the “ In- 
ferno” only; that of the “ Purgatorio” 
presents the same remarkable fidelity to 
the original, the same sweetness and ele- 
gance of versification, that characterize 
the first portion of this great work. We 
quote one or two striking passages. 
Here is the famous allusion to the con- 
stellation of the Southern Cross, which 
Dante says met his gaze as he emerged 
from the Inferno, 


Sweet color of the oriental sapphire, 

That was upgathered in the cloudless as- 
pect 
Of the pure air, as far as the first circle, 

Unto mine eyes did recommence delight 
Soon as I issued forth from the dead air, 

Which had with sadness filled mine eyes 

and breast. 

The beauteous planet, that to love incites, 
Was making all the orient to laugh, 
Veiling the fishes that were in her escort. 

To the right hand I turned, and fixed my 

mind 
Upon the other pole, and saw four stars 
Ne’er seen before,save by the primal people. 
Rejoicing in their flamelets seemed the heav- 
ens. 
O thou septentrional and widowed site 
Because thou art deprived of seeing these! 


Mr. Longfellow’s translation of the 
beautiful passage at the beginning of the 
eighth canto, though literally exact, lacks 
something of the exquisite tenderness of 
the original. We quote Dante’s lines. 


Era gid l’oro che volge ’1 desio 
A’ naviganti, e internerisce ’l cuore 
So di ch’an detto a’ dolce amici a Dio; 


E che lo nuovo peregrin d’ amore 
Punge, se ode squilla di lontano 
Che paia 1 giorno pianger che si muore, 


’Twas now the hour that turneth back desire 

In those who sail the sea, and melts the 
heart, 5 

The day they've said to their sweet friends 
_ farewell, 

And the new pilgrim penetrates with love, 
If he do hear from far away a bell 
That seemeth to deplore the dying day. 
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The last line is far inferior to Cary’s 
translation ; 


“That seems to mourn for the expiring 
day,” 


which more faithfully renders the feeling 
of Dante’s beautiful verse. 


The “ Notes and Illustrations” to these 
volumes are exceedingly valuable, pre- 
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senting in a compact and usable shape, the 
results of many years of critical research 
into the origin, the character, and the his- 
tory of Dante’s great poem. The work 
is published in a style that does credit to 
the taste and judgment of Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Fields. Never has a more beau- 
tiful specimen of typography issued from 
the University Press, 
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DIARY AND LETTERS 
(AFTERWARDS THE WIFE 


[Ir is not known to the writer of the 
following paper that any biography of 
Mrs. Edwards has been written; and he 
has been compelled to glean the facts and 
incidents here presented from various 
sources, especially from the memoirs of 
President Edwards; a History of Stock- 
bridge, ®y Miss Electa Jones; and from 
Historical Discourses by Drs, Bacon and 
Bushnell, and the late Prof. Kingsley of 
New Haven. The form of Diary and 
Letters has been chosen as affording the 
readiest means of presenting an inside 
view of the life of this excellent woman 
and her illustrious husband, If we may 
believe the testimony of those who knew 
her, she was distinguished alike for per- 
sonal beauty, intellectual gifts, social re- 
finement, and superior attainments in 
Christian virtue. A. D. G.] 


New Haven, January 9, 1726. 

* * * And so, Sarah Pierpont is 
sixteen years old! Is the young lady 
wiser and better than when a child of 
six? I used to think that when I were 
sixteen, I should have come unto wo- 
man’s estate in knowledge, beauty, good- 
ness, and all desirable things, Ah, me! 
I’m only a child still, But this year, God 
helping me, shall see great improvement: 
bear witness my little Diary. 


February 15. 
To-day, our preceptor took us girls off 
for a holiday stroll upon the ice in the 
harbor; and a grand time we had of it. 
The ice was very thick, and covered for 
the most part with a thin sprinkling of 
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snow. When we came to a smooth place, 
he showed us how the Quinnipiac Indians 
used to play ball here. They built fires 
on the ice for the squaws and children 
to warm themselves by, while the men 
played. But I wondered why the intense 
heat didn’t melt the ice and so spoil their 
fun. 

After a while we came to a place where 
men had cut holes in the ice for fishing. 
And this led Mr. Johnson to give us a 
long chapter of the early history of New 
Haven. Living on this bay, which runs 
out to the sea, the early settlers thought 
that one of the best ways to build up 
their town was by commerce. They made 
a few ventures once, but with poor suc- 
cess. After several years, they tried 
again. Eight or ten of the leading men 
put their resources together and built a 
large ship, and loaded her with grain, 
furs, and whatever else they had which 
would be likely to sell in the world’s 
market. In January, 1646, she was ready 
to sail for England, and the harbor being 
frozen over, they cut a channel through 
the ice three miles long, and so let the 
vessel and her seventy passengers out 
into the deep water. Mr. Davenport, 
pastor of the church, and a great com- 
pany of people, escorted them down the 
bay, and then in solemn prayer com- 
mended them to the protection of God. 

Winter rolled away, and spring came, 
and after it summer, but nothing was 
heard of the New Haven ship. Other 
vessels came into the harbor from Eng- 
land, but did not bring the wished-for 
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tidings. Perhaps the ship and crew had 
all sunk to the bottom, or been blown off 
upon some heathen coast. At length 
they were given up as lost, and their 
estates settled. 

About two years and a half from the 
sailing of the ship, there appeared, one 
summer afternoon, over the bay, just 
above the horizon, the form of a large ves- 
sel, and on its deck a man pointing with 
his sword toward the sea, This phantom 
ship continued in sight a quarter of an 
hour, and was witnessed by a multitude 
of persons, when at length it was envel- 
oped in mist and so disappeared. No sat- 
isfactory explanation could be given of 
this strange appearance, only pastor Dav- 
enport declared that in his opinion “ God 
had thus condescended to give, for the 
quieting of their afflicted spirits, this ex- 
traordinary account of his disposal of 
those for whom so many prayers had 
been offered.” . 

As we walked home, our teacher, Mr. 
Johnson, said that this was undoubtedly 
“an atmospheric phenomenon ”"—which 
learned words I perhaps partly under- 


stood. He said something also about one 
Ezekiel Cheever, a famous preceptor here 
in former days, at whose death Cotton 
Mather preached a sermon, followed with 
a poem in which were the lines: 


“He lived, and to vast age no illness knew; 
Till Time’s scythe, waiting for him, rusty 
grew. 
He lived and wrought; his labors were im- 
mense, 
* But ne’er declined to preterperfect tense.” 
July 28. 
What has set my heart into such a 
flutter to-day? Is it the air, the birds, 
the flowers, or the sight of tutor Ed- 
wards? While a student in-college, he 
used to visit us occasionally, and his com- 
ing and going made no great stir in our 
family circle ; but somehow, of late, things 
have not gone along so quietly. Fora 
time, he and brother James made the 
study ring with their debates about isms 
and ologies and errors; but lately he has 
inclined to spend more time with me and 
mother. He helps me in my classics, and 
reads us fine passages out of Milton and 
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Spenser and Cowley. I hope he isn’t 
losing his relish for divinity. He was 
the best scholar in his ‘class. . Mother 
thinks he is bound to be a great man 
some day. He has been studying the- 
ology about two years, and when he 
resigns his tutorship he intends becoming 
a parish minister. 
May 28, 1727. 

" Have been on an excursion to West 


‘Rock, a place I had visited before, but 


never with such enjoyment as to-day. 
The scenery along the road, how beauti- 
ful! the view from the mountain, how 
wide and grand! There was the pretty 
town below us, with its one hundred and 
sixty dwelling-houses, and its one thou- 
sand inhabitants, and its modest college, 
hardly twenty-seven years old; and then 
the silvery bay, stretching for miles off to 
the Sound, and the vast area of wooded 
hills to the north. And all this tract, 
some ten miles square, father says was 
bought of the Indians “for twelve coats 
of English cloth, twelve alchemy spoons, 
twelve hatchets, twelve hoes, two dozen 
krrives, twelve porringers, and four cases 
of French knives and scissors.” 

When we came to the Rock called the 
Regicides’ Cave, we sat down to rest, and 
while resting, compelled Mr. Johnson to 
tell us the story of the place. 

“Well,” said he, “you know it was on 
the restoration of monarchy in England, 
in 1660, that Charles the Second deter- 
mined to hunt out and destroy those who 
had procured the death of the former 
king. Three of the men who had served 
as judges in the trial of Charles the First 
fled to America. For a time, they lived 
in Boston and Cambridge unmolested, and 
were highly respected. But ere long 
there came a royal proclamation ordering 
their arrest wherever they could be found. 
To make a’ decent show of loyalty, and 
yet allow these men time to escape, Gov- 
ernor Endicott sent officers in pursuit, 
here and there, and, for the most part, 
where they were sure not to be found. 
Meanwhile, the regicides started off on a 
by-road to New Haven, where one of 
them (Gen. Whalley) had relations, and 
where they believed the people would 
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endeavor to shield them from the king’s 
resentment. At first, they appeared open- 
ly in the streets, but when the royal 
proclamation reached this colony, they 
were obliged to conceal themselves. This 
was easily done, through the connivance 
of leading men. After a while, however, 
the pursuit became so close and rigid, 
that the poor fugitives were compelled to 
leave their hiding-places in the town and 
resort to the woods, and finally they 
found this cave among these rocks. Here 
they remained nearly a month, their wants 
being supplied at night by the friends 
who led them hither, At length, the 
search was given up, and the Judges ven- 
tured down into New Haven, and after- 
wards went to Milford, where they lived 
in seclusion several years, Finally, they 
went to Hadley, in Massachusetts, where 
they spent the remainder of their days.” 
A long story this, and not wholly new, 
but as we stood where the hunted fugi- 
tives had often looked abroad with min- 
gled hope and fear, we were willing to 
hear the facts recited again. My partic- 
ular friend climbed up the rock over the 
cave’s mouth, and after writing his own 
name on the stone beneath those of 
Whalley and Goffe, asked leave to write 
mine there also, Preceptor Johnson de- 
clared that none ought to enroll their 
names in such a place who were not 
ready to suffer for the cause of truth and 
liberty. This was alittle too much for me, 
and so I begged him to leave mine off. 
June 2, 
A delightful day! My little garden 
never looked so charming. Was it the 
warm rain of yesterday, and the sunshine 
of this morning that made it so beautiful; 
or was it the presence of the tutor who 
helped me to train the vines and prop up 
the straggling flowers? If our modest 
summer-house had a voice, it could tell 
stories of the talk it heard there last even- 
ing. Suflice it for me to say in plain 
prose, Mr. Edwards has become the pas- 
tor of the church in Northampton, and, 
as a bishop must be the husband of one 
wife, he wants me to become that one. 
In a week's time, I am to answer for life 
this important question: a great decision 
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for a maiden of my age to make; but I 
trust wisdom will be given me from above. 
Juno 19, 

Mother is plainly gratified 
with the prospect of my marriage with 
Mr. Edwards. She esteems him as one 
of the best men she ever knew. That 
he is also learned and talented, and bids 
fair to become eminent, is admitted on 
all hands. Father had a vein of aristo- 
cratic blood in him, and would not allow 
that every young man was good enough 
for his daughters. He could not forget 
that his own father was a younger branch 
of a noble family in England—the Duke 
of Kingston. He honored his wife, my 
dear mother, as descended from the Rev. 
Thomas Hooker, of Hartford, widely 
known as “the father of the Connecticut 
churches.” Nor would he consent to 
think lightly of his own position as pas- 
tor of the leading church in this State, 
and as one of the principal founders of 
Yale College. He was proud of his chil- 
dren, but hardly less so of the “Saybrook 
Platform,” which came from his pen. 

Knowing these things, I was not sur- 
prised to hear mother rehearsing to-day, 
to brother James, what she knew about 
the parentage of Mr. Edwards, viz., that 
the Edwards and Stoddard families, from 
which he was descended, had been dis- 
tinguished, during several generations, for 
substantial worth, social and civil stand- 
ing, and for moral virtue. She could not 
help rejoicing in the alliance of her daugh- 
ter with a young man who came with so 
fair a record, and of whom so much good 
might be predicted, 


* * * 


Norruampron, Mass., Sept. 28, 1727. 

Dear Brotner—It is now two months 
*since I left my dear home, to make an- 
other among strangers. The time, oh 
how swiftly it flies away! I have got 
fairly established as a wife and house- 
keeper, and am the happiest of mortals. 
We have got a kitten, and an old hen 
with her brood of well-grown chickens, 
Our horse is gay enough even for you; 
and when either Jonathan or I mount 
him, he flies over the ground like a deer, 

You needn't think I’m going to put on 
sanctimonious airs because I have become 
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a ministers wife. I mean to be sincere 
and unaffected in my intercourse with 
people. I have no piety to boast of, and 
don’t mean to make a show of what I 
don’t possess. May God give me more! 
Come over and see us. 
Your loving sister, 
Saran. 
Norruampron, Oct. 1, 1727. 

My Dear Morser— Your kind letter 
was duly and gladly received. * * * 
And so you want to know more particu- 
larly about our new home. Well, the 
house, as ‘you remember, was not quite 
ready when we came here, and we had 
to board with a Mr. Brown while the 
repairs were making. We have now 
been settled in it more than a month, It 
is not as large as the dear old home in 
New Haven, but is quite ample for our 
comfort. There are two front rooms. 
That on the right of the door, Jonathan 
has taken for a study: the other is our 
best room. In this last I have put the 
furniture brought from New Haven. The 
chintz curtains, about which we had 
some anxiety, are in truth quite pretty. 
The carpet is just right, and the chairs 
and other furniture are as genteel as a 
country minister wants. My silver cream- 
pitcher and China teacups give us an air 
of some respectability. Our little table, 
of the newly-discovered wood mahog- 
any, is much admired. Beside the two 
rooms I have mentioned, we have the 
bed-room and kitchen. In the latter, 
duly installed as its presiding genius, sits 
Dinah, and a kind and faithful creature 
she is. To be sure, she now and then 
reminds her missus how young and inex- 
perienced she is, and she rolls her eyes 
in ludicrous astonishment when I ven- 
ture to make a suggestion about the rye 
and Indian bread, or the tea and coffee— 
as if any one knew better than she! but 
we couldn’t get along without her. You 
ought to see her turban, so red and glow- 
ing! 

I begin to appreciate mother’s kind 
thoughtfulness in providing me with cer- 
tain essentials for the kitchen, but which 
I should have forgotten. For instance: 
who would have thought of the tinder- 
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box and other materials for starting a 
fire, or of the bellows for blowing it up? 
The only ornamental thing in our kitchen 
is the stately old clock which Mr. Ed- 
wards received from his father, and which 
was made in England. It is an excellent 
time-keeper, and as its click can be heard 
all through the house, it keeps our affairs 
in regular order. I ought to add that we 
have’ four rooms up stairs, besides the 
garret. 

As these premises were not occupied 
last summer, the garden ran up to weeds. 
But Jonathan is going to have it plowed 
this fall, and next year expects to raise a 
big crop of vegetables, Alas! I’m afraid 
he’ll be so engrossed with his theological 
plants, that he will forget the beets and 
cabbages—to say nothing about the flow- 
ers. He is now engaged in setting out 
elms along the road-side. He remem- 
bers the beautiful trees around our house 
in New Haven, and wishes posterity to 
enjoy the like in this place. 

Have I told you the terms of the new 
pastor’s settlement? The people are to 
give us “ten acres of pasture-lot, a little 
more than a mile from the church ; forty 
acres of valuable land, at the distance of 
five miles; three hrndred pounds settle- 
ment, and more, if necessary to accommo- 
date us, and one hundred pounds salary.” 

And here, let me say a word, partly 
for James’ benefit, about Mr. Edwards’ 
habits of study. As you know, he has 
an hereditary love of books. He rises 
early, and spends thirteen hours of the 
day in his library; the rest he devotes to 
exercise, and to visiting among his par- 
ishioners. He is as systematic as the big 
clock. His constitution is not strong, 
and to keep himself in good health he 
has to maintain the most prudent kind 
of living. For exercise, he rides on horse- 
back, or takes long walks in the fields 
and woods. Sometimes he keeps up his 
hard thinking while abroad on his ram- 
bles. It is amusing to see his coat when 
he comes in from a stroll in the woods, 
covered as it often is with bits of paper 
pinned on it to help his memory, The 
position of each paper suggests the idea 
he wishes to recall, and which when he 
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gets into his library he writes out in full. 
His favorite studies, aside from sermon- 
writing, are philosophical. He says he 
read Locke on the Human Understand- 
ing when he was only fourteen years of 
age, and enjoyed it, too, as much as he 
did Robinson Crusoe. We spend our 
evenings together in the study, when he 
unbends his mind, and we read to each 
other from the Spectator or the plays of 
Shakespeare, We have just finished Syd- 
ney’s Arcadia—a charming thing. 

Well, this letter is spinning out very 
long; but how can my words be few 
when writing to my honored and beloved 
mother? I am counting the days to pass 
before your promised visit. The high- 
post bedstead in the spare chamber is 
waiting for its first occupant. The room 
is airy and sweet, and the curtains are 
white as snow. 

Your dutiful daughter, 
Saran. 
November 8, 

Have made the acquaintance of nearly 
all the households of our parish. It was 
a little awkward at first, for a young 
body like me to go about among the peo- 
ple as the parson’s wife; but I put a bold 
face on it, and succeeded pretty well. 
Indeed, I like to visit the families of the 
poor; they are so thankful for every kind 
word and deed, It is a wonder that all 
the people respect and love me so: it 
must be because I love them, Oh! what 
a blessed work it is to try to make others 
happy, and to lead them in the path of 
eternal life, * * * * 

December 22. 

Winter is fairly upon us. At morning 
prayers to-day my husband reminded us 


that just 107 years ago our forefathers’ 


landed on Plymouth Rock. They must 
have hada breezy time of it, if the weather 
was like to-day. 

Some of our parishioners have been 
hauling wood for us, this week, thus pay- 
ing their annual dues to the minister. In 
this way, too, our barn has been filled 
with plenty of hay and grain, and our 
cellar stocked with vegetables and fruit, 
This morning a pot of golden butter was 
brought in as a friendly gift. 
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I find some things different here from 
what they were in New Haven. For 
example; at a farm-house where we vis- 
ited yesterday, there was the largest fire- 
place I ever saw; it was a perfect cavern. 
The fire was made of huge hickory logs, 
which were drawn into the kitchen by @ 
horse, and required two stout men to lift 
them on to the andirons. When the fire 
was kindled, it made the chimney roar, 
and filled the room with a blaze of light 
and a great heat. On one side was the 
settle, and on the other a large arm- 
chair. Around the walls of the room, 
and overhead, were hung flitches of dried 
beef and bacon, strings of dried apples and 
peppers, bunches of sage and summer-say- 
ory, and fennel, and caraway, or “meet- 
in’-seed,” as some call it—which last gives 
our churches a fragrance as ecclesiastical 
as the frankincense of the Romish cathe- 
drals, In one corner of this kitchen stood 


_the big wheel which had done a day’s 


work of spinning. But I cannot describe 
it all. 

As Jonathan and I rode homeward, he 
on our old black and I on Deacon Jones’ 
gray pony, the rays of the setting sun 
struck the tops of Mount Holyoke and 
Mount Tom, lighting them up with a 
strange beauty. 

January 10, 1728. 

With the opening of this year, we have 
had a new seating of the people by the 
Committee, and it don’t seem to suit all 
the congregation. That the old and in- 
firm, the magistrates and the deacons, 
should have the seats of honor, all admit; 
but some begin to doubt whether the 
families of a church should be separated, 
wives apart from their husbands, and chil- 
dren placed away from the care of their 
parents, in the galleries. The negroes 
seem quite content with the quarters as- 
signed to them; and I am glad that, 
though slaves in name, they have so many 
opportunities for improvement. Would 
to God that this system of human bond- 
age might wholly and forever pass away! 

NortHampton, Sept. 20, 1729, 

Here we are again, in our own dear 
home. What changes the year past has 
brought to our little household? A dar- 





ling child has been given to us, and my 
husband, after months of sickness and 
absence, is restored to health and to his 
parish. 

During our stay in New Haven, last 
summer, we attended the Commencement 
of “the Wooden College,” as the Har- 
vard students style Yale, and were glad 
to see the progress which the Institution 
is making. The people of this parish 
took advantage of our absence to put up 
a@ new sounding-board over the pulpit, 
which greatly helps Mr. Edwards in 
speaking. Then, too, the seats in the 
pews, which were formerly hung on 
hinges, have been nailed down firmly to 
their places, and so no longer make a 
great clatter when the congregation rise 
up and sit down at prayers. 

September 2, 1781. 

* *°* My life now flows along in 
such unbroken tranquillity that I have 
little to record, and little to distinguish 
one day from another. Yesterday, our 
little Jerusha was baptized. Oh! that 
I may feel as I ought the privilege of thus 
consecrating my children to God, and the 
duty which it lays on me to bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

October 18, 1782. 

Surely, we have great reason for en- 
couragement, There is an increase of the 
spirit of prayer throughout the parish. 
The meeting-house is filled on the Sab- 
bath, and the people listen to the word 
with devout attention. There is less im- 
morality and unbridled levity in the town, 
and many are becoming quite thoughtful 
and serious. 

December 10, 1784. 

* * * With the opening of winter 
our prospects continue to improve. Mr. 
Edwards preaches with greater plainness 
and fidelity than ever before; and instead 
of presenting only smooth and palatable 
doctrines, which would please the ears 
of carnal men, he expounds boldly the 
most humbling truths of the gospel. Some 
of his people are displeased, especially 
the family, and they advise him 
to quit his Calvinistie preaching, declar- 
ing that it will divide the church and 
drive away the congregation. But he 
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thinks differently, and maintains that he 
must preach the truth just as God has 
revealed it, whether men will hear or for- 
bear. 
February 15, 1735. 

Joyful times are these for Northamp- 
ton. As it was a year ago, so now, the 
religious awakening has become almost 
upiversal, If you see a knot of people 
talking at the corner of the street, you 
may be sure it is about religion. The old 
and young, rich and poor, masters and 
servants, all are engrossed in. seeking for 
salvation, or are rejoicing in the assurance 
that they have found it. 

May 10, 1785. 

My ever pear Morner—What a de- 
lightful spring! My flowers are now com- 
ing into bloom, one after another, and 
afford us a succession of delights. The 
children are busy every day sowing seeds 
and setting out plants, and then shortly 


digging them up to see how they get 


on. Did you ever see children do so? 
Glad am I that this season for making 
gardens has come, for Mr. Edwards and 
myself need recreation after the cares and 
labors of the winter. While the special 
religious interest continued, our house 
was the resort of many ministers and lay- 
men who came to Northampton to wit- 
ness for themselves the progress of this 
remarkable work of grace. My husband 
being occupied in pastoral duties, the care 
of the household and the exercise of hos- 
pitality devolved largely upon me. That 
it required many shifts and turns to make 
the ends meet, you may rest assured. 

And here, my mother, I have learned 
to appreciate the value of those lessons 
of courtesy and good manners which you 
taught me in early days, and which you 
and my honored father so well exempli- 
fied. The clergymen of this vicinity are, 
for the most part, gentlemen of good edu- 
cation and social culture ; and it has given 
me great pleasure to entertain them and 
the members of their families who have 
sometimes accompanied them. 

Our children are now quite well, baby 
andall. I wish I could tell you that they 
are faultless in mind and character, and 
that my management of them is perfect. 
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In all: matters of household discipline I 
am sustained by my husband, and our 
combined influence, holds the helm of 
government with an easy hand. So you 
see what comes from having a good 
mother and a good husband. 
Your daughter, 
Sarau. 
August 2, 1788, 
Mr. Joseph Bellamy, who has lately 
come to Northampton, to study divinity 
with Mr, Edwards, appears to be a young 
man of excellent character and talents. 
As a speaker, he is a very Boanerges. He 
is quite studious, too, and perhaps will 
some day become one of Cotton Mather’s 
“»rofound, sublime and angelical doc- 
tors.” 


September 8, 1740. 
* Have just returned from Bos- 
ton, where we went partly to sit for our 
portraits by the English artist Smibert. 
They were painted for Dr. Erskine, of 
Scotland, whose ardent friendship for my 
husband made him willing to incur this 


* * 


expense. 
: October 15, 1740, 

Dear Brotuer James—I want to pre- 
pare you fora visit from the Rev. Mr. 
Whitefield, the famous preacher from 
England. He has been sojourning with 
us a week or more, and, after visiting a 
few of the neighboring towns, is going 
to New Haven, and thence to New York. 

He is truly a remarkable man, and by 
his visit has verified all that we had heard 
of him. He makes less of the doctrines 
than our American preachers commonly 
do, and aims more at affecting the heart. 
He is a born orator. You have already 
heard of his deep-toned, yet clear and 
melodious ‘voice. Oh! itis perfect music 
to listen to that alone. And he speaks 
so easily, with no apparent effort. You 
remember that David Hume thought it 
was worth going twenty miles to hear 
him speak; and that Garrick said “he 
could move men to tears, or make them 
tremble, by his simple intonations in pro- 
nouncing the word Mesopotamia,” Well, 
this last was a mere speech of the play- 
actor; but it is truly wonderful to see 
what a spell this preacher often casts over 
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an audience by proclaiming the simplest 
truths of the Bible. Ihave seen upwards 
of a thousand people hang on his words 
in breathless silence, broken only by an 
occasional half-suppressed sob. He im- 
presses the most ignorant, and not less 
the educated and refined. It is reported, 
you know, that as the miners of England 
listened to him the tears made whitened 
furrows down their smutty cheeks; and 
so here, our mechanics shut up their 
shops, and the day-laborers throw down 
their tools, to go and hear him preach, and 
few go away unaffected, Ifhe visits New 
Haven, I presume the scholars, young 
and old, will shut up their books and go 
and hear him, 

A prejudiced person, I know, might say 
that this is all theatrical artifice and dis- 
play, but not so will any one think who 
has seen and known him. He is a very 
devout and godly man, and his only aim 
seems to be to reach and influence men 
the best way. He speaks from a heart 
all aglow with love, and pours out a tor- 
rent of eloquence which is almost irre- 
sistible. Many, very many persons in 
Northampton date the beginning of new 
thoughts, new desires, new purposes, and 
a new life, from the day in which they 
heard him preach of Christ and His sal- 
vation. 

Perhaps I ought to tell you that Mr. 
Edwards and some others think him in 
error on a few practical points, but his 
influence is so good, on the whole, we 
ought to bear with little mistakes. I wish 
him success in his apostolic career; and 
when he reaches New Haven, you will, 
I know, show him warm hospitality. 

Yours, in all faithful affection, 
Sara. 

P. S. Let me just add a word to 
mother. Since you were in Northampton, 
last, I have felt anxious to hear from you, 
for I saw that you were beginning to 
feel the infirmities of age. I entreat you 
to spare yourself the remainder of your 
days. Let your life enjoy an Indian sum- 
mer like that which is now bathing our 
hills and valleys in warm sunshine. 

June 25, 1741. 

Sarah, my dear daughter, now in her 
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thirteenth year, is visiting pleasantly with 
her aunt, Mrs. Huntington, at Lebanon. 
Her health is far from good, and we hope 
the change of air and scene will improve 
it. Ihave this day sent her some lace 
and bobbins, as she wishes some light 
work to do. 

Had a pleasant ride to-day up and 
down the banks of the Connecticut, of 
which I can never tire. The fragrant 
flowers, the birds, the hills—oh! how I 
love them all. As we rode along, the 
sound of a bell came pleasantly across 
the valley, and reverberated among the 
hills. 

; December 10, 1742. 

Mr, Bellamy had no sooner left us and 
become quietly settled over the church at 
Bethlem, than Mr. Samuel Hopkins came, 
to study with Mr. Edwards. A different 
man from Bellamy, but one quite likely 
to make his mark in the world, He has 
a clear head, and a stronger one than 
common. 

May 20, 1743. 

Have just returned from Brookfield, 
whither I went to escort. my husband 
and Sarah on their way to Boston. Short- 
ly after we reached there, Rev. Mr. Clapp, 
Rector of Yale College, and his wife and 
son-in-law, and several others, rode up on 
horseback. They were all bound for Bos- 
ton, to attend the convention of the cler- 
gy on the day after the general election. 
It was a pleasant sight to see the whole 
cavalcade start off on their spirited horses, 
the ladies and children riding on pillions 
behind the gentlemen. f 

New Haven, Sept. 25, 1748. 

* * * Here we are again in my 
native city, chiefly to attend the public 
Commencement of the College. Dear 
father and mother are no longer here to 
welcome us, but my brother always opens 
. his doors and his heart at our coming. 
Rector Clapp officiated on Commence- 
ment Day with excellent dignity, and his 
Latin, Jonathan thought, was spoken 
with unusual grace and fluency. He ap- 
peared in full academic costume, flowing 
wig, black silk robe, with ruffles at the 
wrist and bosom, silver knee and shoe 
buckles, and long black silk stockings and 
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tights. He did not seem to manage his 
hat very well, but on the whole I think 
he has a most graceful and commanding 
presence. The children evidently thought 
him something above human. 

David Brainerd, the youthful mission- 
ary among the Indians at Kaunaumeek, 
18 miles north of Stockbridge, called upon 
us to-day. He came to New Haven to 
solicit the degree of A.B. from the col- 
lege authorities. It appears that, during 
his sophomore year, in the heat of his 
religious zeal, he indulged im some‘ hasty 
and indiscreet remarks about two mem- 
bers of the College Faculty, for their op- 
position to the preaching of Mr. White- 
field, and for this was expelled from the 
institution, As the class to which he be- 
longed ‘was now to graduate, he came 
here to confess his faults, and hoping to 
get his degree. For some reason, he was 
unsuccessful, though his suit was sup- 
ported by several gentlemen of influence. 
I cannot help admiring the patient and 
magnanimous spirit which he shows un- 
der his disappointment. : 

September 20, 1747. 
What a deliverance we have 
had the past year from the invasion of 
the French fleet! As I now look back 
over our danger, I fear we are not half 
enough thankful. There can be no doubt 
that those forty ships of war from Nova 
Scotia were designed for the invasion of 
New England. But He who holds the 
winds in his fist, scattered them and 
brought their plans to nought. 
October 15. 

Poor Brainerd is gone! When he came 
here last May, at our invitation, to rest 
and recruit, I feared he would not long 
survive. He had worked .too hard and 
exposed himself too much, Oh! how the 
Indians loved him. But he will no lon- 
ger make the wilderness and the solitary 
place glad. After he had been with us 
about a month, his physician recommend- 
ed a journey to Boston, to try the effect 
of a change of air. Jerusha went with 
him; and, for several days after their ar- 
rival, he seemed better, but the improve- 
ment did not last, and they returned to 
Northampton as speedily as possible. 


* * * 
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Since then, he gradually declined, until 
the ninth of October, when his spirit 
took its flight. : 

This has been a grievous blow to us 
all, and not least to my daughter Jerusha, 
between whom and Mr. Brainerd an ar- 
dent attachment had sprung up. He had 
been with us only a few months, and now 
that he has passed away, his saintly words 
and ways will not soon be forgotten. 

November 10, 1747. 

Among Mr. Edwards’ foreign corre- 
spondents, one whom he values very high- 
ly is the Rev. Mr. Erskine, of Scotland; 
a gentleman who had every advantage 
of birth, fortune and education, but who 
yet chose to enter the Christian ministry, 
and to engage heartily in its self-denying 
labors. I trust that the acquaintance thus 
begun may long continue. * * * * 
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Mr. Edwards has talked a good deal, 
lately, about writing some extended tracts 
or treatises on several leading articles of 
theological interest—such as the Freedom 
of the Human Will, Original Sin, ete., 
and his friends in this country and in 
Scotland urge him to undertaRe the work. 
He is slowly gathering his materials, and 
when the needful opportunity comes, I 
presume he will put them together. 

February 10, 1748. 

Ah, me! the dear Jerusha has been 
taken from us sooner than we expected. 
Beloved child, though dear to us, she was 
infinitely dearer to her Father above, and 
she has left us to abide in glory with Him. 
We may better mourn for ourselves than 
for her. The Lord gave, the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord. 


MARCELLA OF ROME. 


CHAPTER XV, 
GATHERED THREADS, 

Tne days that followed were peaceful 
and happy ones to the young Christian 
girl in her gloomy retreat. She spent 
her time partly in learning from her kind 
protectress those little feminine arts of 
which her position had left her ignorant, 
and she felt as proud of a well-mended 
rent in a robe, or a savory dish prepared 
by her hands, as Philip had of his first 
firm, upright basket. 

She had improved very much in char- 
acter since the time when Marcella had 
trembled at the very thought of suffering 
for her. The suffering had come, far 
more severe in its lengthened agony 
than the short, sharp pang of death her 
friend had anticipated for her, but, sancti- 
fied by a submissive heart, directed by a 
wise and loving will, it had ennobled in- 
stead of crushing her. Three months of 
desertion and loneliness had given her a 
self-reliance which all the wise counsels 
of Marcella had not been able to instill, 
and the absence of all human companion- 
ship had given her opportunities for com- 
munion with God, and for musing on the 


highest themes, which could not have 
been without their influence in elevating 
and strengthening her mind. She was 
still weak and timid, but her affections, 
so rudely torn from their natural support, 
began to cling closer, day by day, around 
those dear friends in whose warm, tender 
affections she felt so protected, so at rest. 

Philip saw her every evening when his 
day’s work was completed, and often, af- 
ter the first fear was over, took her for a 
walk in the quiet streets when the stars 
were shining, and the evening breeze 
sweeping cool and fresh over the heated 
city ; and she learned to look forward to 
these walks as the greatest pleasure of 
her quiet life. It was strange to see how 
they seemed to become necessary to each 
other, although their characters appeared 
at first sight so different. She gloried in 
his strength and wisdom, as he honored 
her feebleness and simplicity; he found 
himself imparting to her his highest aspi- 
rations and most profound thoughts, and 
though she never attempted either to soar 
to his heights, or fathom his depths, or 
untangle his mysteries, proved the best of 
listeners ; and with woman’s tact, and the 





acuteness of love,threw over her ignorance 
such a veil of sympathy, that he imagined 
there was no one in the world who under- 
stood him so well. Then, it was as pleas- 
ant for him to receive those little female 
attentions of which he had been so long 
deprived, af it was to her to bestow, what 
itis every true woman’s delight to bestow 
on one so appreciative, and it was hard to 
tell which face expressed most delight— 
his, sunburnt with labor, but glowing with 
quiet joy as he stooped his tall head to 
enter the little, cell-like apartment, or 
hers, flushed with expectation, with eyes 
beaming, and voice trembling with eager- 
ness. 

So it did not seem strange to her when, 
during one of these walks, he told her of 
his life-work, and asked her if she should 
be afraid to go with him to his distant 
home, that thus they might ever walk side 
by side, the road of life, and so, passing 
through the gate at its end, walk, still side 
by side, the streets of the Eternal City; 
she only said, very simply: 

*“T will go wherever you go, Philip.” 

When the autumn came, and the fields 
of ripened grain on the Campagna surged 
like a golden sea, they were married, and 
went away to their distant home. The 
Christians never indulged in the rough 
merriment of their heathen neighbors on 
such occasions, but sanctified the tender 
tie by prayer, and the reception of the 
Holy Communion. The evening before 
their departure, he and his young wife 
spent a long hour at the tomb of-Marcella. 
Philip had spent many hours there, espe- 
cially just before and after his ordination, 
and Paulina too had frequently visited it, 
for it was a common thing for those who 
had known and loved her, to pause at her 
place of rest as they passed to and from 
the chapel, and talk in whispers of her 
loving deeds and gentle words, and strive 
to keep alive in their children’s minds the 
memory of her whose blessing had rested 
upon their infancy ; but this was a solemn 
visit for them both, for they felt that they 
were bidding farewell to what was more 
precious to them than anything beside in 
the imperial city. What passed there they 
only knew, but Paulina came back with a 
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depth of expression on her face that its 
childish features had never known before, 
and Philip with that strange brilliancy in 
his eyes thathad been there when, in the 
Judgment Hall, he had openly professed 
his faith and submitted himself to those 
bonds which were to him the type of the 
only true liberty. 

In one of the loveliest of the Helvetian 
valleys they found their home. Above 
their heads rose the giant snow-capped 
mountains, with glittering glaciers and 
thundering avalanches; before them lay 
the blue transparent waters of a lake; 
around them were gathered the cottages 
of the little hamlet, clustered about their 
simple, rustic church. The pastor’s cot- 
tage, hardly to be distinguished from the 
rest, stood but a stone’s throw from the 
church, with its tiny vineyard terraced 
against the cliff, and its bit of green lawn 
lapped at its lower border by the waters 


‘of the lake. 


There, at its door, sat the pastor one 
evening with his noble figure and intellect- 
ual face. He had not forgotten his old 
trade of basket-making, for even then he 
was forming a circle of reeds, stuck up- 
right in the sand, and weaving between 
them his willow twigs. He only looked up 
to greet, with his peculiarly happy smile, 
his wife, who was descending the rocks 
from the pasture with a pail of milk on her 
head, and leading a whitekid by a string. 
But she did not answer his greeting at 
once; she stopped to speak to an oldman, 
who, blind and feeble, had arrested her 
steps. She spoke to him in her usual gen- 
tle, kindly tone, and lowered her pail to 
give him the drink he requested, but as 
he was thanking her, a strange change 
came over her features, the color fled from 
her face, and she sprang shrieking into the 
arms of her husband, who had ‘advanced 
to meet her. She could not speak the 
cause of her agitation, but Philip, glancing 
at the beggar’s face, altered as it was by 
disease and misery, comprehended it all. 
He spoke a few soothing words to her, 
then went to the blind man and took his 
hand in his. 

“Sergius Pollonius, welcome to our 
home. Thou art wearied with the dust 
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and heat of the way, let us refresh thee; 
—thy daughter and me.” 

Pollonius did not resist, but when he 
was seated in the porch, and a cup of milk 
handed to him, he could not drink, but 
pushed it away. 

“My daughter;—my child! I killed 
her!” Paulina left her husband’s arm, 
where she had been clinging all the while, 
and went to her father, 

“No, father ; God saved me, 
to comfort and love you.” 

He put out his arm and drew her to him, 
holding her fast while he passed the other 
hand over her hair and features. Those 
blind, feeble motions touched her deeply, 
she flung her arms around his neck, his 
head rested on her bosom, and tears poured 
from the sightless eyes. Philip turned 
away, and left the father and daughter to- 
gether. é 

After a while they learned his story. 

When remorse for his child’s murder 
had made him plunge into even deeper 
depths of dissipation and crime, the Em- 
peror’s attention was attracted to his enor- 
mities. Some unguarded word, spoken at 
a drunken revel, had been represented as 
a treasonable plot, and the many enemies 
he had made by his tyranny and cruelty” 
in the days of his power took care that the 
accusation should be supported by their 
testimony. The wretched man was seized, 
his property confiscated, and after lan- 
guishing years in a dungeon he was at 
length turned out, penniless and blind, 
upon a world where he had not a friend 
to receive him. Then, in the very depths 
of his wretchedness, the Christians found 
him, even as their Master when on earth 
had found and received to his tender heart 
many a miserable sinner. From them he 
learned that his daughter was still living, 
and he had come to seek her, as soon as 
he had strength to travel, that he might 
entreat her forgiveness, and then die. 

“No, not die,” said Paulina softly ; “let 
me love you a little first.” 

He did not die, but lived for several 
years in the pastor’s family, reverencing 
the pastor’s every word, caressing the lit- 
tle ones that came to the house, but cling- 


ing most of all to his long-lost daughter. 
Vout. V.—20 
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He could not bear to have her absent, and 
if in the course of her duties she had to 
leave him for a little while, he sat listen- 
ing for her returning footstep, which he 
was always the first to hear. He received 
with gladness the doctrines of the gospel 
from the lips of the pastor, and words of 
comfort from his wife, but he could not 
seem to realize and appropriate to himself 
the hope they offered, until at the last, just 
as the hand of death was sealing his lips 
forever, and he lay on his daughter’s shoul- 
der, gasping away the life he had so abused 
and wasted, he uttered these words: 

“Forgiveness and peace.” 

They were satisfied. They believed 
that in the courts of heaven there was 
great rejoicing over this “ brand plucked 
from the burning.” “ Though your sins be 
as scarlet,” saith the prophet, “they shall 
become white as snow.” 

Encouraged by this wonderful mercy, 
Philip longed to hear good tidings from 
his own beloved parents, but they never 
came. Of Eudora he heard that she had 
married a wealthy Athenian, but no fur- 
ther. This informant was an Ephesian 
traveling with dispatches to a Grecian 
legion in Gaul. “Had Tithonius no 
sons?” he inquired of the messenger. 

“ He had one, but he died in Rome,” 
was the reply; and Philip knew that to all 
those who were bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh, he was indeed dead forever. 

The traveler went on his way, little 
thinking how his words had torn open 
afresh the woands in the heart of the Swiss 
pastor. The sickness of the body may be 
healed by physicians, or if they fail, and 
the dear, frail tabernacle be entirely dis- 
solved, yet we know that there awaits the 
freed spirit a mansion incorruptible in the 
heavens, whither we too may ascend ; but 
when the dearer sowl is sick unto death, 
and the only physician that can heal is 
driven away, and there is nothing to look 
forward to but a hopeless eternity of sepa- 
ration,—then love is torture, and tender- 
ness despair. 

From friends in Rome they learned of 
Maximus. He had been very near the 
kingdom of heaven that night when he 
had followed the body of the young Chris- 
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tian martyr to its resting-place in the Cata- 
combs. The Spirit was striving with him, 
the great truths whose power he had wit- 
nessed, and which his awakened con- 
science would not permit him to disbe- 
lieve, haunted him with their majestic beau- 
ty and-sublimity; the way of life was 
opened to him, and he saw that its ter- 
mination was the skies. But, alas! if the 
Spirit strove with him, he strove against 
the Spirit ; truth stood before him, and he 
closed his eyes to it; the two ways lay 
open before him, and he deliberately chose 
that which led away from God and eter- 
nal life. The taunting words, and mock- 
ing laugh of his companions, were more 
to him than God’s wrath; the pleasures 
and luxuries of his daily life, more than 
the joys of a heaven to be purchased by 
self-denial. He was taken at his word. 
The Spirit ceased to strive, and he was 
apparently the same gay, joyous, careless 
man that he had been before his visitation. 
There were moments when time hung 
heavily on his hands as it had not done 
before, but he turned to the gambling ta- 
ble and played it away with dice. There 
were thoughts which would intrude upon 
his gayest hours, vague memories of a 
something better which had once been 
within his grasp, but he drowned them 
in the wine-cup. Pleasure seemed to 
have lost somewhat of its former power 
to charm, but vice held out to him her en- 
ticing hand and he grasped it ; debauchery 
enticed him and he followed it; and so the 
end came, as it always must come, sooner 


or later; always too soon. to those who, 


have left it entirely out of their thoughts 
and plans. There was a chariot race in 
the ViaSacra. The young nobles, flushed 
with wine, drove their steeds in headlong 
course along the Sacred Way. Two of 
them were drawing near the goal; already 
it was in sight; with many an oath and 
blow the maddened steeds were urged to 
their highest speed. There was a crash 
—a shriek—a confused medley of strug- 
gling horses and broken wood, and the 
bleeding, dusty thing that the bystanders 
dragged from under those iron hoofs and 
splintered wheels was only the shattered 
habitation of what might have been a noble 
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soul, Its owner had departed. Whith- 
er? “As the tree falleth so it must lie.” 

Years passed. To the pastor of the 
Alpine valley they brought few changes 
save gray hairs and the bending of what 
had once been a stalwart form, only as 
he advanced in years his heart became 
more and more like the heart of a little 
child. He loved his work, he loved the 
people beforé whom he had gone in and 
out for more than forty years, he loved 
the mountains and valleys that surrounded 
his peaceful home, he loved the dear ones 
that filled that home with joy and thanks- 
giving; the old wife, fair and sweet as in 
her girlhood, her manly sons and rosy 
daughters, who watched with such ten- 
der affection her declining years, and the 
children’s children that clustered in ever- 
increasing numbers around his knees,— 
and so it happened that when he heard 
the voice of men calling him to come up 
higher, he would fain have hid himself 
among the household stuff. But greater 
fn soul and spirit than his generation, he 
could not be hid, and when he found it 
was the will of God, he submitted. In 
the councils of the Church he fought the 
battles of truth against error with a lion's 
strength and a lamb’s gentleness, with the 
wisdom of the serpent and the harmless- 
ness of the dove. In his wide bishopric, 
he guled as he had ruled his village flock, 
—by the spirit of meekness and love. 
By his powerful intellect, by his brilliant, 
glowing eloquence, by his wonderful mas- 
tery over the minds of men, as well as 
by the saintliness of his daily life, he was 
the greatest man of his age, but in his per- 
fect humility he lived his holy life and 
died his peaceful death utterly unconscious 
of that greatness, 


Years passed. Over the drooping Ro- 
man Eagle towered the conquering Cross. 
Emperors bowed to it, kings acknowl- 
edged it, armies hailed it. Despotism, 
despairing to overcome it, changed its 
tactics, and clasping it to its breast, took it 
asa shield and banner. Then the refuge 
of the persecuted Christians, the burial- 
place of thousands of martyrs, became 
the mine from which Papal Rome drew its 
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choicest treasures. In the Museum of the 
Vatican is a hall furnished entirely with 
relics from the Catacombs, There is noth- 
ing very attractive in their appearance. 
There are stone chairs and altars, oddly- 
shaped bottles and lamps, some of coarse 
earthenware, some of bronze, rude paint- 
ings, and still ruder carvings on slabs of 
clay or marble, broken, and defaced, and 
time-worn. These were once the cover- 
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ings to tombs, which having been curious- 
ly opened, revealed nothing but a little 
dust to testify of their former occupant. 
On one of them, with the date line effaced, 
may still be read, 
Marcella of Rome, 
The fearless Christian Maiden, 
Martyred at the age of 21 years. 
She sleeps in peace, in the Lord, 
She will awake in the morning! 


MORAL USES OF DARK THINGS. 


vil. 


OF THE ANIMAL INFESTATIONS. 


Ir is a difficulty encountered by the 
Paleyizing, or Bridgewater school of theo- 
logians, that what they gain by their 
argument from design, they sometimes 
appear to lose by the discredit they bring 
on the ends for which designs are made. 
Thus, if we take it for a fact, that the 
whole creation is a framework of design— 
every object, and creature, and member, 
being nicely adapted to its uses—then it 
follows of necessity, that all beaks and 
talons, all claws and cuspidal teeth, all 
fangs and stings and bags of venom, are 
adapted to their particular uses as accur- 
ately and studiously as anything else is 
seen to be; and then again it follows that 
as some creative builder is shown to ex- 
ist by so many tokens of design, the ap- 
parent badness of the design indicates a 
malign power in him, working just as 
evidently for ends not good. Various de- 
vices are planned, it is true, for turning the 
argument, but, as far as I have seen, with 
very little show of success. If then it be 
as great a matter to discover the goodness 
of God as to discover God, if indeed we 
make no discovery of God at all when 
we trace him in designs that are related 
to ends either bad or doubtfully good, 
there ought certainly to be some explica- 
tion of the difficulties referred to that is 
more satisfactory. 

Thus it is put forward by Kirby, that 
“all organized beings have a natural ten- 
dency to increase and multiply,” and that 
Providence “sets necessary bounds to 


their increase, by letting them loose upon 
each other.” “In our first view of na- 
ture,” he says, “ we are struck by a scene 
which seems to be one of universal con- 
flict-—man constantly engaged in a strug- 
gle with his fellow-man, laying waste the 
earth, and slaughtering its inhabitants; 
his subjects of the animal kingdom fol- 
lowing the example of their master, and 
pitilessly destroying each other.” And 
the solution which he thinks sufficient is 
that, “unless the tendency to multiply 
had been met by some such check, ani- 
mated beings would be perpetually en- 
croaching upon each other, and would 
finally perish for want of sufficient food.” 
And why not as well let them perish in 
that way, as by devouring each other? 
What comfort is it to the lamb that a lion 
has eaten him up, and prevented the over- 
multiplication of sheep by the larger mul- 
tiplication of lions? Is it’not also the 
precise point of objection here, that such 
kind of arguments look for the increase 
of just those creatures that are worthless 
and destructive, and a limitation of in- 
crease in the harmless and useful? Be- 
sides, how easy was it for the Creator to 
keep down the over-population of the ani- 
mal races, by making them less fruitful, 
or shortening the time of their life ! 

In another connection, when speaking 
of animals “ particularly injurious to man,” 
Kirby suggests that they have their object 
in “ his punishment.” And this, he thinks, 
may be true, more particularly of “ those 
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personal pests, that not only attempt to 
derive their nutriment from him by oc- 
casionally sucking his blood, as the flea, 
the horse-fly, and others, but of those 
which make a settlement within him, in- 
festing him with a double torment.” But 
almost every kind of animal, as truly as 
man, suffers by injury from some other, 
atid has in fact its pests without and pests 
within, after the same manner. Are we 
then to say that every such animal is un- 
dergoing punishment? A far more gen- 
eral fact may indeed be true, viz. that the 
whole creation, animals and men together, 
is groaning in the common liabilities and 
corporate reactions of evil; which, if we 
call it punishment, is not a private deal- 
ing in terms of personal justice, but only 
a shock of general disorder in the world 
itself. 

At still another point, Mr. Kirby con- 
trives to get a semblance of comfort in 
the supposition, that the tormenting in- 
sects are blood-letters which prevent the 
cattle from overfeeding by their annoy- 
ance, and so promote their health; also 
that man is compensated here in the tor- 
ment he experiences, “by the care of the 
wise Physician, who prescribes the pain- 
ful operation, and furnishes his chirurgi- 
cal operators with the necessary knives 
and lancets.” But unhappily the amount 
of blood taken by such infestations is too 
small to support the argument, and the 
amount of poison or pain dispensed too 
large to allow us any thought or care, 
whether some drops of blood are gone or 
not. If we could be let off with the 
blood-letting, taken without the poison, 
we should scarcely want his chirurgical 
analogy for our comfort. 

In still another place, Mr. Kirby launch- 
es a different suggestion, in which he 
appears to have a more theologic satis- 
faction; observing, with regard to “this 
constant scene of destruction, this never- 
intermitted war of one part of the crea- 
tion upon another, that the sacrifice of a 
part maintains the health and life of the 
whole, and the great doctrine of vicarious 
suffering forms an article of physical sci- 
ence. Thus does the animal kingdom, in 
some sort, preach the gospel of Christ.” 
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The capitals in which this last clause is 
put do not appear to be wanted; for the 
meaning it conveys is sufficiently horri- 
ble, I think, without additional emphasis. 
That there is a really answering relation, 
between a bullock eaten by a grizzly and 
the death of the cross, is simply revolting. 
As little will a sparrow killed by a hawk 
be conceived to have died for the hewk, 
or a child for a viper that bit him, or the 
man for the gorilla that clubbed him in 
the wood, Such attempts at Christian ar- 
gument are doubtless well meant, but they 
are, to say the least, very unfortunate. 
Dr. Paley himself handles the argument 
here with better effect. Admitting distinct- 
ly, at the outset, that “ venomous animals 
and animals preying upon one another” 
are constructed with organs that must be 
referred to design, and obliged also to 
allow that “we cannot avoid the diffi- 
culty, by saying that the effect was not 
intended,” he only imagines that our 
trouble is created by our ignorance, and 
that, having so many and preponderant 
cases of beneficent design discovered to 
us, we are required to have it as “a rea- 
sonable presumption,” that the goodness 
of his purpose would sufficiently appear, 
if we understood his purpose more deeply. 
And exactly this we shall by and by see 
to be true, only we shall find the truth 
outside of all mere physical ends and 
reasons. Not satisfied, however, with this 
merely excusing way of vindication, he 
goes on to specify something which may 
“extenuate the difficulty ;” (1) that the 
venomous creatures, for example, have 
their venom faculty only as a good to them- 
selves, because it is the power by which 
they subdue their prey, and so are able to 
feed their bodies—which is far as possible 
from being true of whole tribes of venom- 
ous insects, like the gnat, or mosquito, 
taking the sleeper off his defence, hum- 
ming first their poisonous note in his ear, 
to vex the quiet of his rest, and then hav- 
ing sucked their fill with his blood, leaving 
the poisonous toll of their blessing in the 
wound for compensation; the very com- 
plaint against them being not that they 
kill, not that they get their living, but that 
they bestow their venom gratis, and with 
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no conceivable reason ; (2) that such kinds 
of venomous creatures and beasts of prey 
do not, after all, kill as many people as we 
think, and much oftener kill other ani- 
mals and not men—a very small comfort, 
if we cannot know that their venom does 
no killing at all but for good; (3) that the 
venomous species, vipers and rattlesnakes 
for example, stand guard, so to speak, for 
“whole tribes” that have a similar look 
and no venom—a very far-fetched argu- 
ment, to say the least, which does not 
even show that the protected tribes are 
not themselves more terribly harassed 
by the vendm of their protectors, than by 
the other enemies these are supposed to 
intimidate, or affect with shyness; (4) that 
it is our fault, in which we are to blame 
ourselves, that we crowd after and an- 
noy the venomous creatures, and do not 
let them have the dens and dry places 
where they belong, unmolested—a much 
better argument, if they did not crowd 
after us, into our cities, and houses, and 
chambers. 

Having exhausted this line of argument 
with little apparent success, he finally 
subsides into the same field, where Mr. 
Kirby is but a follower, showing how it 
was necessary, in order to keep the world 
full, that all creatures should be over- 
fecund in their increase, and then when 
the spaces are stocked to have such thin- 
ning off provided for, that all populations 
will be graduated by their supplies, and 
the contracted or expanded limits of their 
field. Thus he imagines, “that immense 
forests in North America would be lost 
to sensitive existenee, if it were not for 
gnats, and that vast plains in Siberia 
would be lifeless without mice.” But 
the great difficulty is to see what inter- 
est eternal benevolence has, whether in 
the population of gnats or of mice—how 
there should be any complaint of a lack of 
“sensitive existence,” because there is a 
lack of gnats in the forests, if only there 
is enough of them in the populated re- 
gions; or why we should be much con- 
cerned for the plains of Siberia, because 
of the want of mice, as long as the cities 
and towns are so far from being “ lifeless” 
on that account. However this may be, 
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it is really a considerable impeachment of 
Providence, to say that God can no other 
way limit the superfecundity of his crea- 
tures, than by giving them venom to poi- 
son, and claws to tear each other. God 
is conditioned only by what is absolute 
or unconditional; but venom-bags and 
claws do not belong to the absolute. 


There is plainly no solution for this 
difficulty which stops short in the mere 
physical economy, considering only ends 
and uses that pertain to mechanical and 
bodily conditions. Nobody ever saw far 
enough into God’s designs to justify Him, 
who did not see far enough to distinguish 
what ends his designs are for; viz. the 
moral ends and uses of existence. This 
frame of things was never understood, and 
never will be, without going back of 
things; it is mere jargon otherwise, con- 
fusion, absurdity, poison, torment—any- 
thing and everything but rationality and 
goodness. Here, then, is our question; 
viz. whether any sufficient account of 
venom and destructiveness in the animal 
infestations is to be discovered in the 
moral wants and uses of existence? And 
here we are met by the discovery— 

1, That a great part of the evils of life 
are on us purposely, and not by accident, 
or by any kind of fatality, or pantheistic ne- 
cessity. Many of us would like to imag- 
ine that our pests, and poisons, and vari- 
ous kinds of torment are at least not de- 
signed; that however they may come, 
they are only mysterious; or that if they 
must be allowed to be, in some sense, from 
God, the Universal Creator, it must in 
reverence be held, that he did not mean 
to have them as annoying and deadly as 
we find them to be. Then let any one 
dissect a talon, or a claw, or a carnivor- 
ous jaw, and decide whether there is any 
contrivance here for tearing and devour- 
ing flesh; and whether any preparation 
for scenting is deliberately contrived, in 
the outspread nervous texture of the nos- 
tril. Whence came that terrible vise in 
the mouth of a shark, and whose inven- 
tion is it? That viper fang, both sharp 
and hollow, laid down flat upon the jaw 
when there is no occasion for it, but hung 
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with pulleys of muscle to throw it up 
when attack is to be made, allowing it 
now, in the bite, to be pressed directly 
down upon a bag of liquid venom depos- 
ited just under its roots—whose invention 
is this? Is it not plainly a deliberate con- 
trivance, as truly, visibly deliberate as any 
injecting or ejecting engine in the world? 
And how many venomous creatures are 
there—spiders, ants, ticks, scorpions, ser- 
pents, flies, mosquitoes, centipedes, that 
have their bags of poison made ready, as 
the fearful artillery of their otherwise con- 
temptible life! Let no one imagine that 
such kind of artillery is not meant; there 
is no other that is gotten up with a ma- 
chinery more skillful, or with. better 
ammunition. All that may be done 
with such tools is plainly meant to be 
done. Whatever else may be true, God 
has created venom, and we must not 
scruple to say it. If we have any con- 
ception of goodness that forbids this kind 
of possibility in God, then our God plain- 
ly enough does not exist, or the God that 
does exist is not he. The really existent 
God, as we can see with our eyes, is such 
a being as can use contrivance in adjust- 
ing the due apparatus, both of prey and 
of poison. And we need not scruple to 
confess a degree of satisfaction in this kind 
of discovery, showing that goodness is no 
such innocent, mawkishly insipid charac- 
ter, no such mollusc softness swimming 
in God’s bosom, as many affect to sup- 
pose; that it has resolve, purpose, thun- 
der in it, able to contrive hard things, 


when hard are wanted. No other im- 


pression is at all equal to the moral train- 
ing for which we are sent hither. If we 
could not see distinctly that God is able 
to plan for suffering, and prepare the 
machinery to produce it, what we call his 
goodness would only be a weak, emascu- 
lated virtue, which, if we should praise 
it, would not long keep our respect. One 
of the very first, and most necessary con- 
ditions of aright moral government in 
souls, is vigor, a will that is visibly assert- 
ting itself everywhere in acts of sover- 
eignty that do not ask our consent. It is 
better for us even to beshocked sometimes, 
than never to be impressed. Mere safe 
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keeping is not rugged enough to answer 
the moral uses of our life. Elemental forces, 
grinding hard about us and upen us, are 
necessary to the due unfolding of our mor- 
al and religious ideas, and it is in just 
these severities of discipline that we 
afterwards discover the deepest counsels 
of beneficence, and the highest culmina- 
tions of eternal goodness itself. 

2. We here perceive that not only dan- 
gerous and fierce animals are wanted as the 
necessary furniture of our discipline, but a 
large supply of annoyances, irritants, and 
disgusting infestations. We laugh at these 
creatures many times, and try to amuse 
ourselves at their expense, and it might 
not be desirable to take them more seri- 
ously, but it is a very serious matter, 
nevertheless, that we have them to laugh 
at. Indeed it is even a fair subject of 
doubt whether we get as much real dis- 
cipline, after all, from all the beasts of 
prey together, as we do from any single 
one of ahalf dozen tribes of pests that in- 
fest the world—ants, mosquitoes, wood- 
flies, jiggers, and the like. A part of their 
value is that they annoy us enough to 
keep us awake, andif they sometimes keep 
us awake when we are really demand- 
ing sleep, it is not altogether ill. Un- 
molested sleep might settle us at length 
into lethargy. We want irritants to stir 
us up and nettle us into vivacity, as truly 
as we do the lull of music and breeze to 
quiet us. Besides, we are always trying’ 
to get the world into a law of happiness, 
as if that were the main errand here, or 
as if God made it and must needs take it 
to be the law of his will. How often do 
we'say this, and sometimes we even set 
our speculation upon it, to show that so 
itmust be, It was very important, there- 
fore, to keep us off this ground, and worry 
aid sting us away from it. And to this 
end doubtless it is that God lets in upon 
us, on our face, and hands, and whole 
bodily skin, such numberless troops of 
hostile infestation. They come with bite, 
and creeping feet, and slimy touch, and 
sting, and stinging voice, They breakno 


bones, they stir in general no fear, they 
seem to have no errand that could not as 
well be dispensed with. 


And yet, they 
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do bring irritations, annoyances, disgusts 
upon us, that have a considerable signifi- 
cance, and ought to have, must have, a 
considerable use. Not all the elephants, 
and tigers, and hyenas, and crocodiles of 
the world, have a thousandth part of the 
power exerted by these on our feeling 
and temperament. And it isa great thing 
they do, when they only keep us off the 
folly of conceiving that God is principally 
concerned with us here to make us hap- 
py. He shows us that he is not, by in- 
strumentations most abundant, most de- 
liberately contrived; leaving us nothing 
less or different to believe, than that He is 
shaping us to good, moral good, let the hap- 
piness and all the fine sconomics of pleas- 
ures fare as they may. But-these are 
things by the way; the grand determin- 
ing reason for the existence of these crea- 
tures and the divine contrivance in them, 
is to be found, I have no doubt— 

3. In the fact that, in order to our 
highest moral benefit, there is a fixed 
necessity that we have a world so pre- 
pared in its furniture, as to be a represen- 
tation of man to himself. It would be 
impossible to carry on our moral training, 
if we could not be insphered in conditions 
that reflect, express, and continually raise 
in us the idea of what we are. It is not 
enough that what may be known of God, 
should be clearly seen in things that are 
made; other great purposes of existence 
can be secured only as we have images 
and a language to mirror the nature, and 
state, and moral quality of our action. 
The world must be a dictionary where 
objects are supplied, as bases of words 
inherently significant, of what is in us to 
be signified. And it is here that Swe- 
denborg comes in with his doctrine— 
whence derived I really do not know— 
of correspondences, Nothing is more 
certain, however he came by his doctrine, 
than that all moral terms of language 
suppose preéxisting terms of correspond- 
ence in the world’s objects, that. fitly rep- 
resent or express the moral ideas and 
facts of our personality. Itis also remark- 
able that all most expressive words and 
images, in this department of speech, are 
derived from animals; which, again, he 
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says, were not created as we know them, 
but “exist from man.” By which I sup- 
pose him to mean, that while they exist, 
in a sense, from God's appointment, they 
take their evil type, whatever it be, from 
the evil in man, A similar thought ap- 
pears to be laboring in the story of the 
curse reported in Genesis; viz., that in 
some sense there is a general unmaking 
of the world by transgression, in which 
it changes type and falls with the fall of 
the occupant. So far, accordingly, it will 
be from man, bearing the expressional 
stamp of man; and it makes no differ- 
ence whether it is changed after such a 
fall and by it, or. adapted to it by antici- 
pation. Be this matter as it may, all the 
animal types especially; the bats, and 
owls, and unclean birds of night; the 
tigers, wolves, foxes, alligators; all the 
serpents, and venomous creatures, and 
base vermin, with all the disgusting, or 
annoying infestations of insect life, are 
appointed to serve grand purposes of 
benefit in the moral training of souls. 
Their destructive, poisonous, and loath- 
some nature, carrying all nicest, most 
deliberative marks of design, is good be- 
cause it is evil; that is, because it ex- 
presses so faithfully what most needs to 
be expressed, in these four particulars : 
(1) the ferocity of our sin; (2) the ven- 
om principle there is in it; (3) the im- 
mense disturbing power it obtains, even 
under the limitations of our human insig- 
nificance; and (4) the interior efficacy 
it has in its working. These four factors 
let us consider more deliberatively, and 
each by itself. 


First, then, nothing is more certain than 
that evil, as a law of selfishness, begets 
rapacity, violence, and even a certain fe- 
rocity in wrong, which wants reminders 
set on every side, and a world packed full 
of images to show the picture of it; and 
then that these same images should pack 
the languages with words, to be the coins 
of interchange, description, observation, 
accusation, reflective thought, concerning 
it. The moral uses of life would fail, if 
the outward state were not made answer- 
able and largely analogous to the state 
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within. Hell in the bosom could not see 
or know itself ina paradise. If prey is 
the element within, it must be duly objec- 
tivized in the element without. To say 
that animals are organized, for prey and 
‘made creatures of prey, just to keep down 
over-multiplication, is to fool ourselves in 
avery slim pretext of physical adaptation, 
and miss altogether the grand, symboli- 
eally stupendous engineering of God for 
our moral and immortal benefit. Indeed 
the only good point there is in that physi- 
cal solution is, that the tribes thinned away 
are the least harmful and most useful, and 
the tribes of extermination that remain 
precisely those which are most utterly 
worthless and piratical; for there seems 
to be some use in that, when taken as a 
revelation of the terrible devastations of 
wrong, extirpating innocence always and 
emptying the world of righteousness. 
Still there is not much in this; for it will 
be seen that in the long run, the more 
harmless and useful animals, having a do- 
mestic value, will- obtain defenders, and 
will over-live and over-multiply their de- 
stroyers, and will even stock the world 
after they are extinct. However this may 
be, the general purpose of God in these 
creatures of prey is plain as it well can be. 
They are given to be our kinsmen, the 
cousin-germans of oursin. They are the 
moral furniture of a world in selfishness 
and evil. There is a kind of bad litany 
in them, howling congenially with all 
wrong feeling and doing. They not only 
kill and devour savagely, by sting, and 
fang, and beak, and claw, but some of the 
least of them march out mannishly in 
columns and fight pitched battles, lasting 
for whole days; and they even take on airs 
of high civility, by reducing fellow tribes 
to a condition of regular slavery, where, 
as they were heroes in fight, they became 
lords in mastership and exaction. Some- 
times they work by satire, as in the case 
of the ants here referred to, sometimes by 
terror, by spitefulness, by cunning stealth- 
iness and tricks of decoy, by immense 
deglutitions, by any and all sorts of ani- 
mal habit that connect with prey feroci- 
ties, voracities, and disgusts that make it 
symbolic of evil. In this way they give 
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us profitable company and keep us at home 
in surroundings morally adapted to the 
omnivorous habit of our sin — no very 
honorable calling for them, but an excel- 
lently useful and even morally indispensa- 
ble one for us. 

I proposed also to speak, secondly, of 
the venom principle incorporated in a great 
many animals, and especially of the moral 
analogy it fills in relationship with evil. 
The number of animals that have the gift 
of poison and have bags of poison care- 
fully prepared in connection with a hollow 
sting, or bill, or fang, or claw, for the in- 
jection of it, is larger than many appear 
toknow. Sometimes the object is to repel, 
or disable an attack, and is only defensive. 
Sometimes it is to incapacitate and pros- 
trate the animal that is to be taken as prey, 
where it classes with all other contrivances 
for the capture of supplies. But there 
are cases where the venom appears to be 
dispensed gratis, just because it belongs 
to a venomous nature to put forth that 
kind of power. What can the venomous 
spider, or the venomous ant, Solpuga, 
mean but simply mischief, when, creeping 
over aman by night, he vaccinates him 
with a mortal poison? The mosquito 
comes, we know, to get his supply of 
blood, and so we may not object; for if he 
is to exist he must live. But the strange 
thing is that he pays for the blood he gets 
with the poison he leaves, His victim 
was asleep, we may suppose, and there 
was no resistance. All that he wanted 
he took, but he must needs distil a poison 
before he goes; without any pretext of 
self-defense, or of doing it to capture 
supplies, but sometimes even waking his 
victim by it, after he has gotten his fill. 
It is as if the very bill of the animal ex- 
uded poison by the simple instigation of 
pleasure itself. Other infestations of the 
forest and the chamber impart their venom 
in a similar way, when, apparently, they 
have nothing to gain by.it. What then 
does it mean, that infusions of venom 
have so large a place in the very contriv- 
ance of so many animal natures? The 
natural theologians give us no plausible, 
oreven tolerable answer. Their whole 


scheme of argument from design is at 
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fault in this matter, and must be, till they 
ascend above the mere physical ends of 
contrivance, and behold those moral ends 
which are the sovereign, all-controlling 
reasons of God, in what he creates or de- 
signs. The fearful truth never to be hid, 
or lost sight of, though indignantly re- 
pelled by many, is that the state of wrong 
or sin in mankind, goes beyond selfish- 
ness and the rapacious instincts of prey, 
and does sometimes become a venomous 
principle, doing evil because it is evil, per- 
petrating mischief because it is mischief, 
and havoc because it has that kird of 
power. Our poor freedmen of the South, 
for example, hunted, whipped, hung upon 
trees, burned up in their huts by night— 
what have they done, what are they going 
to attempt, that such barbarous severities 
are put upon them? The simple answer 
is, that men who are fiends will fulfill the 
definition, doing deeds of havoc, or of 
torment, for the enjoyment of it! Fearful 
is the truth that such beings can exist, 
appalling is the fact that they do! Even 
so madly inspired by evil is it possible for 
man to be. These hapless creatures, 
lately Slaves, are free by no offence of 
their own. The hares of the wood are 
scarcely less capable of harm than they. 
No, their crime is that they have been in- 
jured; for as Tacitus, with true insight, de- 
clares, ‘‘ Whom a man hath injured him he 
hates.” Dear sport is it therefore to set 
them flying into the bush; music itself to 
hear them howl and beg under a limb! 
This element of mischief for the sake of 
mischief, not often displayed in as flagrant 
examples, still enters largely into human 
conduct. We have not made up the full in- 
ventory ofevil,when we have simplyshown 
what selfishness will do for selfish ends, 
Evil has a demonizing power, not working 
always by calculation, but sometimes by 
a spell, and becoming thus, by its own bad 
inspiration, an end to itself. So far there 
is nothing in nature to represent it, or be 
its analogy. The revenge of elephants, 
the cunning stealth of foxes, the prey of 
wolves and tigers, the blood-hunger of 
leeches—not all the powers of damage 
and destruction wielded by all the animals 
can at all represent this kind of evil do- 
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ing. Only venom can sufficiently do it; 
and without the venom-bags, and bills, 
and fangs, and stings, and claws, the 
moral furniture of the world would not 
becomplete. Evil for evil’s sake, disinter- 
ested evil, is the fearful possibility and fact 
that-must have signs and a language pro- 
vided, In this office all the venomous 
animals do service, and more especially 
such as do not use their functions for 
self-defence, or the conquest of supplies, 
but distil their poison gratis or without 
reason, 

Again, thirdly, it was necessary to a true 
understanding of our responsibility in 
evil-doing that the plea of insignificance 
be taken away from us,—which appears 
to be done most effectively by the fact, 
that we are made to suffer so great tor- 
ment or damage often by creatures of 
prey, or venom, that are exceedingly 
small. We are perfectly defenceless 
against them in a great many cases, because 
they are small. A single mosquito will 
defy and torture a man all night, when if 
it were a horse or an elephant, he would 
very shortly have him in control. A sin- 
gle jigger, scarcely visible to the eye, 
will hide himself under the skin and have 
a populous city there, before there iseven 
a thought of such occupancy. The land- 
leeches of the woods of Ceylon, will 
scent a man before he arrives, and hurry- 
ing towards him will dart their thread-like 
bodies through his clothing, pinning it to 
his skin, so that when he comes out, fifty 
heads will be pumping athis blood. Some- 
times the diminutive creatures come in 
armies, and there is no conquering host of 
men whose march is half as destructive, 
or half as difficult to resist. The weevil, 
the fly,the caterpillar, the army-worm, the 
locust, the military hornet, that “drove 
out the Amorites before Israel,” and which 
still, looming up as a cloud now and then on 
the plains of Syria, fills the company of trav- 
elers with greater consternation than a wa- 
ter-spout,and sets them flying madly every 
way, if only the torture permits,—other- 
wise they lie down with their animals and 
die. It is even reported that Sapor, king 
of Persia, was compelled by a cloud of 
gnats to raise the siege of Nisibij; where 
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the very point of contest lay between the 
gnats on one side, and ‘his elephants on 
the other, and the latter were put to rout, 
with his whole army, just because the in- 
sect creatures had too great advantage 
over creatures in such mark for bulkiness 
and indefensible majesty. In all which ex- 
amples we discover, that the most fearful, 
most perfectly irresistible enemies we en- 
counter are the smallest, the mere living 
specks of the creation, They come in 
greatest power, be it as one ,or as many, 
and we are most appalled by them, be- 
cause we are least capable of defence 
against them. In this manner they in- 
vert all our notions of size and make 
diminutiveness a terror. So that when 
we shrink away from all terrors of re- 
sponsibility because we are practically 
dwarfed and sunk out of sight before the 
oppressive weight and magnitude of God, 
we have a mental correction already pre- 
pared, in the fact that size has come to 
signify so little as regards real power and 
consequence. There is no size, either in 
agents or actions, that has consequence. 
If we die for the bite of an ant, it signi- 
fies as much as that we die for the bite of 
a tiger. Doubtless God is a very great 
being, and it may seem that we can do 
little against his immensity, but all the 
more does it signify that we can sting the 
immense sensibility of his goodness, It 
is the moral significance of actions that 
creates their true guiltiness, not their size, 
or report, or show, or linear ‘sphere of 
dimensional effect. The ingratitude, the 
falsity, the venom, the poison, the mons- 
trous filthiness and corruption—these are 
the offence, and the measure is quality of 
meaning,not any bulk of movement or phy- 
sical effect. Weare not too small,however 
diminutive, to do great injuries to God, 
and move revulsions in his pure feeling 
that are only the more prodigious offence, 
because they wound sensibilities essen- 
tially infinite and infinitely tender. 

I proposed also, fourthly, to speak of 
these destructive and venomous animals 
considered as types of the interior work- 
ing ofevil. We might easily get occupied 
with wrong as a merely exterior affair— 
the annoyance, misrule, destructiveness, 
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oppressiveness, and the numberless in- 
conveniences and desolations of it. Al- 
most every bgtly is so far against wrong, 
and many are stirred up by the dreadful 
miseries of it, to become reformers against 
it. The danger was that we might al- 
ways be looking outwardly to find it, 
and not realizing at all the deep, all-pene- 
trating, thoroughgoing infection of it~ 
humanity pricked through with evil in- 
festations and disorders might, perchance, 
not be at all conceived. What then does 
it signify, that we are not enly beset with 
so many external infestations and in- 
fections, but are so commonly attacked 
within by hideous creatures that under- 
take to be co-inhabitants with us! It is 
no pleasant subject, but the naturalists 
are obliged in mere science to make out 
at least twenty species of these pestifer- 
ous creatures that inwardly inhabit and 
are peculiar to man; even as the cattle to 
the pastures, or the fishes to the sea, 
They fix on any organ of the body, too, 
according to their kind, from the brain 
downward, and many of them have such 
power that life is finally sure to be dis- 
comfited by them. A symbol soimpress- 
ive cannot but impress, and will even 
more deeply impress, when the revelations 
of science are more familiarly known. We 
do, in fact, have this impression largely 
verified in us, before such revelations ar- 
rive; we believe that powers of death 
are lurking everywhere in us, as that we 
are wrong in fact all through. The in- 
fection, we say, is deep, and mortality has 
the touch of every thing that lives—which 
touch is internal, That which is within 
defileth. The immense value of all such 
impressions, recognizing evil as infesting 
life at the core, is greater than we often 
imagine. We sometimes call it corrup- 
tion, imagining in the very word a kind of 
verminous action; all which is figure of 
course,representing the tremendous body- 
and-soul-dissolving infestations of evil 
working inwardly, Life has been so con- 


trived, that we cannot well miss the idea, 
however much or little we know of the 
verminous infestations referred to as thera- 
peutically discovered and scientifically 
taught. 
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On the whole,I think it will be seen that 
the destructive and venomous animals 
of the world have a good reason for their 
existence. If there is any thing dark in 
their existence, it is not solved in the 
very shallow philosophy that supposes 
their introduction for mere physical ends. 
There is no solution massive enough, and 
grand enough, to meet the real scope of 
the problem, save that they are all the 
outfit and furniture of a moral system, 
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and the uses such a system is ordained to 
serve. They belong to the revelation and 
fit discipline of evil, being symbols,physi- 
cal analogies, such as draw their type from 
man, and not from the beauty and good- 
ness of God. What he is they become 
for his sake; for in him, as a creature go- 
ing into wrong, they all received their 
law and came forth, in their time, to work 
with him in the sad but really wild and ter- 
ribly sublime history of his life, 


es 


“SPERO MELIORA.” 


A scutcheon, with the motto “spero meliora,” was thrown upon the shore of the Sable Isle: sole record of 
some noble vessel lost. 


TOSSED on the shore of the Sable Isle, 
A waif from the stormy sea, 
Was a blazoned scutcheon, carvéd fair 
With device of heraldry. 
And out from the shore so rough and bare, 
From the sands so drenched and cold; 
“Spero meliora” flashed and flamed 
With its letters of burning gold. 


Far, far away, on a bonny knowe, 
The Calder-House standeth yet, 

And over its porch, and over its hearth, 
Is that golden motto set. 

Long centuries since it was carvéd there: 
It hath storm and time defied; 

How came its semblance on this far shore, 
Tossed by the rising tide? 


A haughty race were the Sandilands all, 
And proud of their ancient fame, 

For they traced to the days of David Bruce 
The record of their name. 

And a Stuart maiden had wedded one, 
For dower, her royal blood: 

And another had wooed and won a wife 
From the haughty Douglas brood. 


And Calder-House hath its own romance, 
And its tales of the days of eld: 

And much it boasts that twas here John Knox 
His first communion held. 

Blood hath been red on the oaken stairs, 
But the stains have been washed away: 

And the silence of years lieth like a pall, 
On the tale of that olden fray. 


Under the blue of a summer sky 
The birds were singing on every tree: 
And glad of the sunshine warm and sweet, 
Laugheth the little burn merrily, 


Over the sward, ‘neath the birchen trees, 
Slowly pacing, two lovers were; 

One was the heir of the Calder-House, 
One but a peasant maiden fair. 


Tall, and stately, and fair of face, 
As well his father’s son might be, 

Loving and courteous, brave and free, 
True, and gentle, and leal was he. 

Proud he might be of his ancient name— 
Pride was the Sandilands’ dower— 

But he would not stoop, so to stain its white, 
By spoiling a simple flower. 

And she? No flower in all the land 
Was half so sweet and fair: 

And he loved the touch of that little hand, 
And the glint on her waving hair. 

Well he knew that in all the world 
Was no other love so dear, 

As the love throbbing sweet in that little heart, 
Shining out from those eyes so clear. 


And more he knew, that he could not bring 
That little nameless flower 

Through the dark porch of the Calder-House, 
Into its lady’s bower. 

But down in his heart of hearts he had vowed 
That the flower should be his bride, 

Though he left the home and the lands of old, 
To roam through the world so wide. 


He wrote the vow in a sealéd book, 
And she never saw the page; 

Else the heir of the Sandilands had gone forth 
Alone on his pilgrimage. 

This woman’s heart, so loving and true, 
Would have lived and died alone 

Had she known his thought ;—but she never 

knew it, 


And—together they have gone! 
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Many a summer came and went, 
Bringing sunshine to the burn, 

But for the two who once wandered there 

* Was never the word “ return.” 

And year after year swept wearily on 
O’er the same old beaten track, 

But never a year of all that went by 
Did bring the lost heir back. 


The lord of the Calder-House mourned full long 
For his first-born and his last, 

Till silence fell like a mantle, o’er 
The story of the past. 
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And rarely now, save in cottage old, 
And then with hidden dread, 

Was the sad tale told of the vanished heir— 
Was he living? Was he dead? 


Tossed on the shore of the Sable Isle, 

- A waif from the stormy sea, 

Was a blazoned scutcheon, carved fair 
With device of heraldry. 

And out from the shore so rough and bare, 
From the sands so drenched and cold, 

“Spero meliora”™ flashed and flamed 
With its letters of burning gold. 


———_—++ oe —___ 


THE OLD-TIME ORCHARD. 


We are taking a stroll once more 
through the old orchard that lies directly 
in front of “our house.” How quickly 
they have passed away, those thirty 
years or more, since this orchard, with all 
its trees, was so familiar to our boyhood! 
Well, this is the fashion of years, with 
which we have neither disposition nor 
power to interfere. We ourselves travel 
as fast, even though we may not finish 
our work sq well. But let that pass, to 
be thought of and prayed over some other 
time. 

Glad are we to be just here once more 
after so long a time. We have been 
abroad since then in the wide, wide 
world ; have seen, and heard, and learned, 
and felt many things; have known joys 
and sorrows ; have met friends and parted 
with them ; and what do we now testify ? 
This, namely: It is a glorious struggle in 
which we are all involved on this plat- 
form of earth, for ourselves, for all men, 
and for God. The warfare is nothing 
compared with the victory and the gain; 
and every day gives to every earnest man 
new assurance that the issue will be 
good, and eternally in his favor. But 
what has this to do with the old orchard? 
Simply this: it is the joy that now comes 
back to us over bygone years, as we look 
out from the home of childhood upon the 
earnest world with which we have some- 
what mingled. 

These are only thoughts slipped in. 
Behold, now we are again in the old or- 
chard, The small trees are all larger, 


“tree,” 


the old trees are all older, and some are 
dead and gone. See here!—nothing but 
a blacker, richer soil marks the place 
where they once stood. There is a bene- 
diction and a grace on the soil because 
they were once there, The grass is 
greater and greener on the spot which 
once their friendly branches shaded; it 
rises up to call their memory blessed. 
This resurrection and life from their ashes 
hath the voice of a prophet, and darkly 
hints at a hope much greater and better 
than itself. The lower stretches forth its 
hands toward the higher in the earnest 
expectation of the creature, and though 
it never can itself reach the glorification 
it forecasts, it is always pointing it out 
to man. We shall—yes, we shall attain 
unto it. 

Though we have no ear into which we 
can speak of the virtues of these trees, 
we must nevertheless call them all by 
name, for the memories which hang like 
a sacred savor around their venerable 
shades. One has asked, What is there in 
a name? To which we may answer, 
Nothing, to one who can seriously ask 
such a question. But to one who has 
loved the object long enough and well 
enough to weave associations with its 
being, a name is like ointment poured 
forth, 

Let us call the names of all the dead. 
There was first of all “the early apple- 
It stood near the middle of the 
orchard, Just here is the spot where it 
stood. Behold! a demonstration, For 
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as we now look four ways, and put our- 
selves in range with the few old relics 
that remain in rows, we have the identi- 
cal spot. Here it stood—just here. In 
this direction, toward the south, it ex- 
tended its largest fork, and on this side 
the apples first became red-cheeked and 
ripe. With what impatient interest did 
we watch the progress of coloring on the 
fruit! Toward this spot earliest of all 
did our anxious feet wear a well-beaten 
path, How unwelcome the truth, newly 
learned from day to day, that the mellow 
ones which fell were not ripe but wormy ! 
Alas!—so we now think—in other ways 
than this have we since found that many 
of the first hopes of youth are doomed 
to disappointment. Many a bud of early 
promise hath a worm in it which makes 
it fade before it is matured. But the 
worms were not in all! Gradually the 
fruit ripened, and thankful were we that 
so much of it actually reached perfection. 
No croaking! The good, though it comes 
more slowly, is greater than the evil— 
and lives longer. 

It did appear to grow old, “the early 
apple-tree.” It did seem as if its capac- 
ity for ripening its fruit so early was a 
kind of precociousness exhausting its life 
by its intensity. It lay in deeper sym- 
pathy with the genial power of the sun- 
light of heaven. We have seen the same 
in children and youth, When their in- 
tellectual and spiritual nature ripens so 
fast and so early it seems as if the advent 
of the eternal summer were bearing over 
upon them with special warmth and 
vigor. Out of the bosom of earth’s cold 
winter they waken early to the life which 
is from above. Such are soon glorified. 
So young, so good, they are taken up. 
Piety, like genius, often ripens the faster 
by its own intensity. 

“0, sir, 
The good die first, while those whose hearts 
are dry 
As summer dust, burn to the socket.” 


Now pass on along the slope of the 
hill. A sadness comes over us to see how 
the goodly trees have been thinned out 
here. Their familiar forms have disap- 


peared. Disappeared, did we say? Yes, 
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from the face of the earth, but not from 
the tablet of memory. We can call them 
all up, give them form as they had, and 
range them, just as they stood, around us, 

Here stood “the red-stripe.” Just as 
far back as we can recollect, the storm 
blew down half of it—split one fork, with 
one side of the tree, down to the root. 
But it survived the shock, The one-half 
continued to bear fruit. Brave! More 
and more did the wounded side close up 
by new bark, and a new smooth growth 
of wood which stood, as it were two 
columns for defence along the edge. But 
the wound was never fully healed. It 
was too great, and reached too near the 
heart. Yet stillit stood. Insects made 
their home in it, and lived upon it. Many 
atime did we with our hand scoop out 
the moist pulverized dust below, finding 
in it the large white fat worm, which 
collected all the fowls in the yard when 
thrown in among them, and which was 
also otherwise so much better than aught 
else to bait a hook for the “ finny people” 
of the stream. Poor worm—poor fish— 
thus to deceive one with the other. But, 
as also Izaak Walton doth teach, did we 
not put the worm on the hook “ tender- 
lyl” But thetree! The story is short. 
The rot prevailed. The wound proved 
its slow but sure death, It was reported 
one morning at the breakfast-table, that 
in the night just passed the storm had 
brought down the “red-stripe!” It was 
ladened with apples at the time, and the 
bark which remained unsevered ripened 
them that summer. It wasits last! Like 
a venerable saint it went down under 
the crown-like burden of its own ripe 
fruit. It was but a tree, and yet we 
looked at each other as if a friend had 
fallen. Here it stood. The thick bunch 
of clover betrays the very spot. This 
way stood the wounded sidek 

We look yonder. The “crooked apple- 
tree” is no more. It was not so named 
from anything that appeared in the fruit, 
for that was plump and yellow, and as 
delicious a combination of half sweet and 
half acid juices as ever pleased a palate, 
It received its name from a mishap with 
which it met when yet pretty young. It 
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had been nearly thrown down by a storm. 
Too large to be set up again, and too 
good to be cut away, it was permitted to 
recover its strength in its new attitude, 
which it nobly did, by growing erect in 
several of its branches, while the trunk 
continued to lie horizontally along a few 
‘feet from the ground. No common tree 
could have dared to claim the indulgence 
of so much space, for it was ever difficult 
to plow and harrow around it. Yet for 
its goodness it was spared; and well did 
it repay the favor, by shaking yet many 
a precious apple to the ground. But at 
length the upper surface of the fallen 
trunk began to decay. No doubt—so 
we now think—the bruises which it re- 
ceived from our shoes—for we delighted 
to run upon it—hastened the process. 
Then, too, how often did we boys sit 
upon it and whittle the edges of the rot- 
ting part with our new Barlow knives! 
While it fed us we wounded it! Neyer 
does a sense of this ingratitude come over 
us as it does now. We can only regret, 
but not remedy, the thoughtless mistakes 
of the past. The tears that fall upon 
these ashes will never revive the tree, 
or give it back the life of which we evi- 
dently robbed it inch by inch. We will 
however care that we do not treat our 
benefactors among men, and our good 
Father in heaven, as ungratefully as we 
have one of his own friendly and bene- 
ficent creatures. 

Every few paces, as we pass along, 
brings us to some new spot sacred to 
memory. There was the “yellow apple- 
tree”’—there was the “big apple,” there 
the “sour apple,” there the “pound ap- 
ple,” there the “big red apple,” there the 
“sheep noses,” there the “oats apple,” 
and many others. There, too, was the 
“rambo-row "—alas ! how it is thinned 
out. - 

A stranger would wonder why the tree 
that stood just here was called the “pole 
apple-tree?” Surely no apple looks like 
a pole, and no apple-tree. It was from 
this circumstance, namely: Yonder, not 
faraway, stood the row of cherry-trees, 
along the fence. It came to pass that in 
cherry-time a host of woodpeckers would 
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sally forth from the orchard, seize upon 
the first ripe cherries, bear them back de- 
fiantly to their dry limbs, and devour them, 
Shall boys be thus cheated of the first bite 
of aripe cherry? There is a spirit, not 
only inman, but also ina boy. The apple- 
tree that stood here, being favorably sit- 
uated for that purpose, became the popu- 
lar retreat and base of these cherry pirates, 
Therefore it came further to pass that the 
genius of “the boys,” being developed un- 
der the pressure of necessity, conceived 
the idea of setting up a pole through the 
branches of this tree so thatit extended out 
above its top; which, when done, proved 
an acceptable service to the wily wood- 
peckers, for it furnished just the dry sur- 
face they delighted to cling to whenever 
they returned with a cherry, or when go- 
ing they found it convenient as a half-way 
resting-place, hesitating and observing at 
the same time whether it were altogether 
safe to light on one tree for a cherry when 
there was a boy upon the other. Thus 
setting against the pole, it was only neces- 
sary for a boy, who had secretly stationed 
himself at the foot of the pole under the 
tree, with an ax to strike hard against the 
pole to bring the unsuspecting bird giddy, 
if not quite dead, to the ground. Ah! full 
many a “red-head” did we stretch upon 
the earth during the noonday resting-time 
in haymaking and harvest. It wasa cruel 
sport; we see it plainly now! Hardly did 
the petty crime of stealing a cherry justify . 
this punishment by death! We see it now. 
This little memory touches us the more ten- 
derly now as we remember that the birds 
did not grow wise to stay away from the 
pole after many had fallen. Still they 
came, and still they fell at the dead stroke. 
But at this we wonder not so much now, 
tor they were but birds, and knew no bet- 
ter. More have we wondered, when, since 
then, in mingling with the world, and ob- 
serving the ways of men, we have seen 
many with wisdom gifted that hasted, as 
if blindly, into the jaws of the same river 
which had swallowed up hundreds of 
others before theireyes! This is the tree 


where the pole stood, and thus, and from 
this circumstance, was it called the “pole 
Now, behold, it is as if we 


apple-tree.” 
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had awoke from a dream, and the tree, and 
the pole, and the cherries, and the birds, 
are all gone !—and “ the boys,” where are 
they? This we have not said sadly. 

Speaking of birds reminds us of the 
“sweet apple-tree”” that stood just here 
by the path which led into the “back 
fields.” It had one of its forks cut off 
years before, and in the somewhat long 
stump of which the “ yellow-hammer ” 
made his nest year after year. It was glo- 
rious sport, and something of a victory, to 
steal softly up to it and lay one’s handson 
the hole, and then reach in and catch the 
“vyellow-hammer.” But. it was only for 
the feat and the fun, and not for any evil 
intent upon the bird, that it was done, for 
many a time was the bird thus caught and 
then left to fly off again. Indeed, it seemed 
to be regarded by him asa sort of privilege 
that belonged to the boys, for very little 
did he seem to care even when he was 
caught three times a day. Yet it took 
more of bravery to catch him than might 
at first be supposed; for was it not cur- 
rently reported and firmly believed by all 
the boys in the neighborhood, that snakes 
sometimes entered and lay in these holes! 
—that they went in to eat the eggs, to de- 
vour the young, and also to lie in wait for 
the old parent bird, which was seized upon 
the moment its head darkened the hole. 
Woe then to the luckless wight that should 
be found reaching in for the bird at such a 
time! No wonder that many a time the 
boy stood in solemn silence at the tree 
with his hand near the hole, waiting for an 
impulse of heroism, and revolving in his 
trembling heart the question: “A bird ora 
snake,—that’s the question!” 

Many a time, on summer evenings, after 
the five-o’clock supper had been enjoyed, 
and “the boys” were returning along the 
orchard path into the “back fields,” al- 
ready from the threshold of the door be- 
gan the race, with the challenging shout: 
“Who'll catch the old yellow-hammer ?” 
But ill-luck to the foremost one; for as 
soon as he raised his hand toward the 
hole, the rest, envious of his success, be- 
gan to cry out: “A snake in the hole!” 
Alas! for the poor fellow’s victory in bud. 
If he now ventured to thrust in his hand 
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it was more from a sense of shame than a 
real desire to catch the bird. But so much 
the more he feared the snake, so much the 
more did he crow over his victory when 
he was able to hold up the “yellow-ham- 
mer” to his unsuccessful competitors. 

Just here stood that same “ sweet apple- 
tree.” Though the very path has changed 
its location slightly, and now passes by on 
the other side, we are not deceived. We 
know the spot by the very slope of the 
hill—yes, and by. the range of the two 
trees yonder that remain of the row. Here 
stood the tree; on this side was the hole and 
thenest. Strange that after somany years 
we should have so clear and exact an im- 
age of the tree and its location in the eye 
of memory! Asif an unerring instinct 
had guided us, we poiuted out to ourself 
the'spot where it stood almost to the inch, 
even before we took the range of the other 
trees. Herein, as we now see, there lieth 
a lesson on the benefit of early good im- 
pressions, Though much that is contrary 
cometh after, still the old doth remain, 
having been there first, and therefore lieth 
deepest and longest in the heart. 

A kind of sad and half-painful remem- 
brance causes us to turn aside to the right. 
Two rows from the path, one row east of 
the “ pear-tree ”—here stood the “bitter- 
rot tree.” Well do we remember it. It 
was so called because all the apples it bore 
were rendered useless by a destructive 
bitter rot, which grew like plague spots 
upon the surface as soon as they began to 
ripen. The fruit could never be used. 
Not even the swine would touch it, as long 
as there was asingle apple elsewhere upon 
the ground. Thrifty was the tree, well- 
studded with graceful limbs, and thickly 
covered with dark-green leaves; and it al- 
ways bloomed as beautifully as the rest. 
But, ah! that tree. How often did father 
threaten it with an execution of that fear- 
ful sentence: “Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down and 
cast into the fire!” And yet it stood an- 
other year, and another, and still another, 
through hope and mercy. At length the 
final word was given: “Cut it down; 
why cumbereth it the ground?” Then, 
on a wintry day, while the winds moaned 
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drearily through its useless branches, we 
laid the ax to its root. Here it stood! And 
here for many, many years was the stump 
still seen,a byword anda warning. Yes, like 
a great solemn parable stood that stump— 
stood and preached; for the good trees 
were not thus cut down—only this one 
“ bitter-rot!” 

Now, if it were still as it was in our child- 
hood, we would strike from here for the 
fence and pass along the row of “ peach- 
trees” that stood like sentinels along the 
upper fence. But not one of them remains, 
In blooming time they used to look 
like flame through the trees of the orchard, 
or like the red rays of the setting sun upon 
ahedge. Many a luscious peach did we 
break from their fruitful and friendly 
branches. Nor did they seem to us then 
to be growing older; and yet they, did so 
slowly, and so silently, that we did not 
heed it from year to year. Now they are 
gone. We have since learned that peach- 
trees, like we ourselves, do not live very 
long. 

Before we bid adieu to the old orchard, 
we must yet visit one tree more—the 
“pie-apple tree.” See! it still lives. 
Though there are some marks of age upon 
it, yet it may renew its foliage, and shake 
its useful fruit for many a year. 

Now as we stand undef this tree, what 
do our boyhood fancies bring to mind? 
This, namely: This tree stands directly in 
front of the barn-door yonder; and here 
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Echo used to answer from the barn, We 
were wont to call this sprite, “ the little 
man in the barn.” We will call him now 
—yes, we will! Shame on such boyish- 
ness? But we will call him, to see if he 
is still there. Why do we look around, to 
see if there is any one near us? Because 
it seems a boyish sport fora man. Again 
we look up and down the lane—no one 
coming in sight or hearing. But they will 
hear us in the house, and come out, and 
look in wonder. Well, be it so, call him 
we must. We must hear that familiar re- 
sponse again. Boyish or not—here we 
will call him— 


Ho! ho! still alive? 
—Ho ! still alive. 
Little man in the barn! 
—Man in the barn. 
Are you getting old? 
— You getting old! 
Still your voice is good ? 
— Voice is good. 
Little man, farewell. 
—Man, farewell! 


Yes, farewell, we respond, orchard, 
trees, birds, and little man in the barn. 
Farewell, years and scenes of happy boy- 
hood,—we are back in the world again. 
But the fragrant memories of early days, 
which no wasting influences of time have 
been able to banish from the heart, and 
which show that it is still in bloom—these 
we bear with us. 





REMINISCENCES OF SIERRA LEONE. 


To the dictum of Dr. Johnson that “to 
be on shipboard is worse than to be in 
jail,” I do not subscribe. The confine- 
ment on board ship is not enforced, and 
many a day have I spent at sea uncon- 
scious of peril. Yet it was positively ex- 
hilarating, after fifty days without sight 
of land, on the brigantine “Leonora,” of 
New York, in company with a captain 
and crew by no means congenial, to look 
out, on the morning of the 4th of July, 
1851, upon the green, glad earth, as it 
skirted the cloud-crowned mountains of 
Sierra Leone. My first sight of Africa 


was pleasing. As we glided gently into 
port, the clouds lifted, disclosing a picture 
such as the imagination paints of oriental 
scenes. The margin of the roadstead 
was a belt of sun-white sand, gleaming in 
the morning sunlight. The coast, abrupt 
and broken, rose suddenly into an elevat- 
ed plateau. Crossing at right angles the 
streets running back to the mountains, 
wide thoroughfares fringed with grass, 
closely cropped by the flocks and herds 
of the town, extended for miles in the di- 
rection of the coast. From the grounds 
and gardens on either side, graced with 
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the orange, oleander, mango-plum, and 
other tropical fruits and flowers, peeped 
houses of every grade, from the stately 
mansion to the hut. In the background 
rose the hills from which the colony takes 
its name, whose sides are partly tilled, 
and partly set with the cocoa-nut and 
palm, and whose summita kiss the clouds, 
Such was the landscape, to me as novel 
as it was beautiful, which burst upon the 
view as we dropped anchor within a fur- 
long of Freetown. 

Perhaps a dozen vessels, of different 
classes, British, French and American, 
were lying in the roadstead, among them 
two rakish schooners lately condemned 
and dismantled as slavers, but not yet re- 
moved to Destruction Bay—a mile or so 
distant—where such craft are sawn asun- 
der and evermore unfitted for sea and 
their execrable traffic. 

Scarcely had we anchored when boats 
swarmed around the vessel, their crews 
anxious to make the acquaintance of the 
new comer. In a little while the harbor- 
master came on board, and satisfied that 
our business was legitimate, our boat was 
soon lowered and manned, and, in com- 
pany with the captain, I went on shore. 
Though bound for a trading voyage along 
the coast, further south and east, he had 
a consignment of goods for a house in 
Freetown, and his first object was to re- 
port to the consignee. The stone-stepped 
landing and the newly-graded street lead- 
ing thence to the town, were alive with 
boatmen, porters, and market-people of all 
ages and sexes, respectful but eager to 
serve youas they might. Passing through 
the crowd, we were soon seated in the 
counting-room of Mr. K—, a middle- 
aged, hearty, benevolent-faced English- 
man. Salutations, inquiries as to passage, 
ete., concluded, a dish of golden-hued 
mango-plums placed before me, intro- 
duced me to the delicious fruits of the 
tropics. As my business was sight-see- 
ing, while discussing the luscious plums, 
my attention was attracted to an apart- 
ment in the rear of the counting-room— 
where through a large opening to admit 
the light and breeze from the sea, three 
or four ladies of sable hue were busy with 
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femirine cares. One, large, jetty and 
unctuous, crowned with a turban of rich 
colors, and attired in a loose and flowing 
robe of fancy prints, seemed to preside 
with equal dignity and grace as mater 
familias. She was, as I soon learned, the 
so-called wife of Mr. K——. 

- But besides general sight-seeing, I had 
a special object on shore. I wished to 
pay my respects to a gentleman of whom 
I had heard before leaving the United 
States, On inquiring for his residence, I 
learned that it was between two and 
three miles distant—too far, I was told, 
for me to walk under an African sun. On 
further inquiry as to means of conveyance, 
I was informed, somewhat to my surprise, 
that Freetown, of 15,000 inhabitants, did 
not enjoy the convenience of a livery-sta- 
ble. With true African hospitality, how- 
ever, Mr. K offered me his horse; and, 
with true African deliberateness, in the 
course of half an hour it was announced 
that the steed was waiting. He was a 
fair specimen of the tropical African horse ; 
an iron-gray, perhaps eleven hands high, 
duly proportioned, though thin of flesh, 
in consequence of coast-fever. Being of 
a taller order myself, my feet, on mount- 
ing, were rather near the ground; but 
having no choicé, and feeling the inde- 
pendence of a stranger, I smiled philo- 
sophically and ambled on my way. 

Presently a boy of twelve or thirteen 
years, clad in a single garment, 2 Ja tu- 
nique, approached me, and with much ea- 
gerness of manner, said, “‘ Massa, you want 
a boy? Massa, me want to be your boy.” 
His offer was declined, only to be re- 
newed again and again, backed with the 
argument that I must have a boy to mind 
my horse, until I peremptorily ordered 
him to desist. But the boy comprehend- 
ed the case better than I, and so kept be- 
hind at a respectful distance. My way 
soon led into the chief thoroughfare of the 
city—a perfect Broadway in its surging 
tides of people. Let not my readers pic- 
ture to themselves an array of silks, sat- 
ins, laces, jewels and broadcloths. 

I cannot say that any were absolutely 
nude; but such approximations to the 
primitive state I had never seen before, 








Amid a rich variety of cuts and colors, a 
single mantle-shaped garment of muslin, 
by no means ample in its folds, a grace- 
ful knot supplying the place of a clasp, or 
button, was the principal attire. Heads 
and feet were wholly bare, except in the 
case of the Mandingo gentleman of Mo- 
hammedan faith, whose hat consisted of 
cap and tassel, and a snowy tunic tipped 
with a crimson border. The gravity, and 
the proud and lordly bearing of this class, 
were yery striking. They affect a vast su- 
periority to their pagan countrymen; and 
for all “Christian _ ” cherish a supreme 
contempt. Never did gobbler, tail erect 
and proboscis swelling, strut the earth 
more majestically. The scene, extending 
beyond a mile, wi novel and impressive, 
not, indeed, exalting my conceptions of 
African civilization, but exhibiting a 
new phase of humanity not without its 
interest. 

A ride of perhaps a mile and a half 
left the city behind me. The busy mart 
of men I had exchanged for the luxuriant 
verdure of the tropics. Trees in great va- 
riety, all strangers, shaded the road-side, 
and waved in the grateful sea-breeze. It 
was well; for the subdued mettle and 
failing strength of my steed were becom- 
ing painfully apparent. Again my faith- 
ful follower, of whom I had lost sight in 
the crowd, made his appearance, and com- 
mended his services, unasked, by reviving 
with a piece of brushwood the drooping 
energies of Gray. Spurless and whipless 
as I was, and beyond the notice of spec- 
tators, need I say that his services were 
accepted gratefully? Fancy a tall man 
astride a little horse, vigorously jerking 
the reins, and a boy behind switching, as 
if trained to the business, and you will 
see me as I rode up to “ the Christian In- 
stitution of Fourah Bay.” 

In the midst of grounds, neatly inclosed, 
except on the side washed by the waters 
of the bay, and ornamented with walks 
and flowers, and shrubs and trees, a mas- 
sive stone structure, white as alabaster, 
rose three stories high. The evidences of 
wealth and taste were before me. As- 
cending a flight of solid stone steps, a pull 
at the bell brought a neatly habited ser- 
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vant, into whose hand I put my card for 
Mr, J——, and was shown politely to a 
seat in a kind of hall surrounding the 
inner apartments of the edifice. Present- 
ly a short, dark, corpulent mulatto, clad 
in a jacket of white flannel, came tripping 
in, and with smiling face and hearty shake 
of the hand, bade me welcome. It was 
the Rev. E— J—, principal of the Christian 
Institution of Fourah Bay—an institution 
designed to train-young men for the sa- 
cred ministry. 

Having taken only very cursory notes 
at the time, it is impossible now to recall 
the ipsissima verba of the conversation. 
It was one, however, which left a very 
distinct impression, rapid, discursive, and 
to me as deeply interesting as it was un- 
expected, I was myself then fresh 
from the schools, and better “ posted” 
in theological and general literature, and 
more conversant with the celebrities of 
America, Britain and the Continent, than 
I have been since. My delightful surprise 
may be imagined, when I found there, 
on the shores of dark and down-trodden 
Africa, a man, a negro, who was fully 
abreast of tl:e literary movements of the 
timesin both hemispheres, and who spiced 
our feast with personal reminiscences of 
many of the eminent cotemporaries of 
England and Germany, as of a former ° 
generation of distinguished Americans. 
That spirited war of words between 
Princeton and Andover, on the Theolo- 
gy of the Intellect and of the Heart, was 
then in progress, and it was refreshing to 
find one in such circumstances evincing a 
deep and an intelligent interest in the con- 
test. With the questions in dispute be- 
tween the parties in his own Church he 
was well acquainted; but his early edu- 
cation had delivered him from ecclesiasti- 
cal bigotry. He had, I found, decided 
preferences; but his heart warmed lov- 
ingly toward worthy Dissenters. 

While this free interchange of thought 
was passing, a personal interest in the 
man was excited, and pres€ntly, giving 
the conversation another turn, I drew 
from him a sketch of his own history. If 
the evident sincerity and consistency of 
his narration had left evena shadow ot 
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doubt as to its credibility, it would have 
been removed by the confirmatory state- 
ments of a worthy minister from New 
Hampshire (now no more), whom I was 
privileged to meet after my return to 
America. This gentleman had been a 
classmate of my African friend, and, in- 
deed, from him I learned some new facts 
which the modesty or the immemory of 
J—— had caused him to pass by. 

He was, he told me, the son of respect- 
able parents in Charleston, 8. ©. His 
father became the proprietor and keeper 
of the first hotel in that city. Calhoun, 
M‘Duffie, and other leading men from the 
rural districts, were its patrons. Greatly 
prospered in his business, he became the 
owner of another hotel in the city of New 
York. From both, wealth flowed in upon 
him in a full stream, This son and a 
brother were sent to New England to 
school. In due time he received the bac- 
calaureate at Amherst. Wishing to visit 
his parents at Charleston, he was denied 
the privilege, by a law of the State 


which forbade negroes who had left to re- 
turn. Funds, without stint, were placed 
at his disposal; and he spent some months 


in travel. Arrangements had been made 
to enter upon the study of medicine with 
an eminent physician of New York, when 
his plans for the future were suddenly 
arrested. His mother, a woman of high 
spirit, refused to remain longer in a State 
to which her own college-bred sons could 
not return even to visit their parents, and 
prevailed upon her husband to leave the 
South. In the derangement of business 
and sacrifice of property, consequent upon 
removal, his father’s pecuniary affairs be- 
came seriously embarrassed, and the re- 
sources of the son at once cut short. His 
hopes disappointed, his prospects blighted, 
and his spirit no doubt chafed at the oc- 
casion of his calamity, he was tempted to 
drown his sorrows in the bowl, and the 
boa was beginning to wrap him in its fatal 
folds, It was then he met a friend of 
better days, who, seeing his danger, spoke 
faithful words of warning and of hope. 
They were not in vain. The whole man 
was changed. With new views of life 
and duty he resolved to devote himself 
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to the ministry. Soon he was a theolog- 
ical student at Andover. During the 
greater part of the two years spent there 
he was a room-mate of Bela B. Edwards ; 
a name fragrant in the memories not only 
of his students, but wherever thorough 
scholarship, classic taste, and purity of 
character are appreciated, one of the 
brightest ornaments of Christian learning. 

While at Andover, his attention was 
directed to Africa, It was wisely judged 
that there would be afforded the best field 
for the exercise of his talents; there he 
wished himself to be. A correspondence 
on the part of the Professors with the 
Church Missionary Society of Great Brit- 
ain, resulted in his acceptance and appoint- 
ment to the mission at Sierra Leone. Tn 
order to fit himself the better for the ser- 
vice of the Church of England, he spent 
another year in the Episcopal Theological 
School at Hartford; shortly after which 
he sailed for his new home, via England. 

This was the man who, more than 
twenty years from his native land, was 
regaling me in his African home. Time 
sped, and I was all unconscious of its 
flight, until a bell summoned us to din- 
ner. Almost without thought, I found 
myself seated for the first time at a black 
man’s table. “The tables were turned.” 
I had changed America for Africa. So, 
more than once, have I seen others, high- 
er in station than myself—commodores, 
captains and commanders of our African 
squadron—submit gracefully to the new 
order of things; the negro not now the 
waiter, but the host. So complete is the 
inversion that once I saw white feminine 
hands serve at a dinner of colored men 
chiefly, though I may say, in deference to 
the prejudices of my countrymen, that 
these white hands did not belong to an 
American. 

I have often felt thankful that my 
transition to this new state of things was 
so easy. Still, I must confess to some 
surprise and some little uprising of my 
American feelings, when I was presented 
to a remarkably fair lady at the head of 
the table, as Mrs. J It was even so. 
The sister of a German missionary’s wife 
had joined them in the colony as a teach- 
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er. Both sister and brother-in-law falling 
victims to the climate, she wished still to 
continue in her work ; and less fastidious 
than the widow of an American mission- 
ary, who declined the offer of his hand 
and came home, this German Miss re- 
mained as Mrs. J-——- Whatever may be 
thought of her taste, I could not regard 
it-as presumptuous on his part. The 
black man, above all others, feels that “it 
is not good to be alone;” and for one of 
his tastes and attainments to have taken 
a wife from among those around him 
would not have been seemly. 

Mr, J——’s assistant, the Rev. W. Sigis- 
mund Koelle, I did not meet till after din- 
ner. Mr. K. had been educated in the 
far-famed gymnasia and universities of 
his “ Faderland,” and possessed the en- 
thusiasm of the German scholar. He was 
a faithful and successful instructor in the 
Institute, and embraced frequent oppor- 
tunities to preach. But he was also busy 
in the study of the languages and dialects 
of Africa, for which that colony offered 
singular facilities. In a population there 
of 60,000 souls, and within an area of 100 
square miles, were congregated the liv- 
ing, speaking representatives of more 
than one hundred different tribes and 
tongues. For one of his philological 
tastes and acquirements this was a rare 
field. But he had pushed his investiga- 
tions beyond the limits of the colony. 
Hearing of the invention of a written 
language among the Vies, in the vicinity 
of Cape Mount—about 200 miles to the 
south-east—he had visited that tribe, and 
found this second Cadmus. Some time 
before I saw him he had so far mastered 
both the language and its symbol as to 
read and understand the new African 
literature. He had even caused to be 
printed in London, a small volume of na- 
tive legends, in the Vie character, a copy 
of which I still prize as a memento of the 
editor. 

The history of that invention, as he 
gave it me, was iri this wise: Do Du Lah, 
aman of a meditative cast of mind, had 
observed, during a visit to the coast, that 
notes sent from ship to shore by the hands 
of his countrymen, had the power, as he 
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phrased it, of “ talking at adistance.” It 
was evident to him, from the responsive 
actions of the factor to whom the notes 
were given, that they were the medium 
of communication with the vessel. It 
was a mystery to him, and deeply im- 
pressed his imagination. It became the 
theme of his thoughts by day, and of his 
dreams at night. Months passed thus, 
when at length “in a vision of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth upon men,” a vis- 
itant from the spirit-world appeared, and 
in soft, sweet tones addressed him thus: 
“Do Du Lah, I have seen the trouble of 
thy mind, and have come to show thee 
what thou wishest.” Then stooping down 
he traced upon the earthen floor by his 
bedside a character, and said: “See, 
this means so.” Character after charac- 
ter was made in like manner, and the 
meaning of it given. The apparition van- 
ished with the dream, and when the morn- 
ing came the characters were not. Not 
so the impression upon the mind of Do 
Du Lah. It was too deep to be effaced ; 
too vivid to grow faint. At once he began 
to reduce to fact the teaching of the vis- 
ion, and another written language was 
the result. Does not this fact from a 
quarter least expected, throw some light 
upon the question still disputed, whether 
the origin of written language was hu- 
man or divine? 

Mr. K., although a German, had receiv- 
ed orders in the Anglican Church, He 
spoke of their want of a bishop. For 
forty years they had been receiving mem- 
bers to the full communion of the Church 
without the rite of Confirmation. It sug- 
gested to his mind, as well as to my own, 
the inadaptability of the “Church” to 
African climate. On a subsequent visit 
to the colony in 1853, the long-wished 
for bishop was there. But, alas! he and 
two worthy successors have since conse- 
crated the soil of Africa with their dust. 
Koelle, I believe, has returned to Europe, 
but J—— still lives to labor for his adopt- 
ed country. 

The day being near spent, an examina- 
tion of the classes, for my satisfaction, 
was postponed to another time. On de- 


scending to the yard, my “ boy,” faithful 
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to his charge, was by the side of Gray, 
which, instead of hitching, he had held 
for four hours, without any apparent im- 
patience. The fidelity of the African is 
an acknowledged trait. Who will say, 
in view of such an instance, that he will 
not work in prospect of reward ? 

A gentle shower had imparted a grate- 
ful coolness to the atmosphere, and Gray, 
“homeward bound,” needed less the stim- 
ulus of the switch than in the morning. 
With many thanks to his master, and a 
shilling to my boy, as the shades of eve- 
ning were gathering down upon the sea, 
I stepped on the deck of the Leonora, and 
spent a pleasant evening in recounting to 
my “ better-half” my first day's observa- 
tions and experience in the land of Ham. 

‘Glad to accept the kind invitation of 
my new friends at the Institute to spend 
with them as much of our time as possi- 
ble, on the morrow, we, i. e., my other 
self and I, rowed up the bay to the Mis- 
sion. As before proposed, Mr. K. exam- 


ined a class of seven or eight young men, 
on the original text of the first chapter of 
Isaiah, and Mr. J. 


another on the Greek 
of the Acts of the Apostles, that I select- 
ed, I discovered then, what I have learn- 
ed more fully since, the remarkable apti- 
tude of the African for the acquisition of 
languages. These young men, with noth- 
ing to stimulate them in an appreciative 
public sentiment, but simply from the 
dictates of duty, or the love of learning, 
had made respectable proficiency in these 
original tongues of Scripture, and besides, 
had some knowledge of the Latin and 
the Arabic. The latter, indeed, is a living 
language in that part of the continent, 
and through the zeal of the disciples of 
the “false prophet,” is fast spreading 
over Central as well as Western and 
Northern Africa, Hence the propriety of 
making its study a part of the curriculum. 
Hence, en passant, the importance of the 
Arabic version, now publishing by our 
own Bible Society; and the visit of my 
former pupil, now Prof. Blyden, of the 
Liberian College, to Palestine and the 
East, with a view to a more thorough 
knowledge, both of the written and the 
vernacular, 
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The course of study in the Institute 
was more thorough than extensive. The 
common branches inEnglish, an acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures derived from 
the study of the original text, and a knowl- 
edge of Pearson on the Creed, and Burnet 
on the Thirty-nine Articles, was deemed 
there, as it was in England, sufficient for 
orders in the Church. This school of the 
prophets was an honor to its founders, and 
a fountain of blessing to Africa. From 
its halls many have gone out to make 
known to their heathen brethren the won- 
derful works of God. 

It may be noted here, though not as a 
reminiscence, that Mr. Koelle has since 
taken rank among the philologists of his 
native land, by his work entitled “ Poly- 
glotta* Africana.” In that monument of 
his industry and zeal, about one hundred 
and fifty dialects are classified, their affin- 
ities and differences pointed out, together 
with notes geographical, historical and 
ethnological, of the tribes speaking them. 

Asalready observed,most of these tribes 
are represented in the colony, though their 
original seats are widely separated in vari- 
ous sections of the continent, The Chris- 
tian can see in this Babel, not only a vic- 
tory over the powers of darkness, in mak- 
ing the slave-trade the occasion of a Chris- 
tian colony, but a wonderful agency for 
the spread of the gospel‘in Africa. Abe- 
okuta, and its flourishing mission, a thou- 
sand miles distant, are the first fruits of the 
harvest yet to be gathered in. A note- 
worthy fact in this connection is, that a 
prominent member of that mission, the 
honored translator of the Scriptures into 
the language of Yoruba, and now bishop 
of that country, was in youth rescued from 
aslave-ship, and fitted for his work chiefly 
in this colony of Sierra Leone. 

On the Sabbath, by appointment, we 
met Mr. J. near the wharf, who took us 
in his phaeton out on the Pademba Road to 
one of the churches of the mission. The 
house, plain but neat, with capacity, per- 
haps, to seat 800 persons, we found already 
well filled with worshipers. This was 
the first congregation I had seen gathered 
out of heathendom. They were of all 
ages, but the majority wére young. Their 
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dress, generally light and cheayg was yet 
clean and becoming. The forms of worship 
were those of our Episcopal churches. 
True, there was no pealing organ, and no 
singing by proxy there. In this part of 
worship there was nothing artistic. A 
critic might have found many faults, The 
airs were plain, old-fashioned and devo- 
tional,and I could not but recall the lines of 
Burns as I listened to the rich, full, gush- 
ing melody of those old tunes in which 
all united: 


“Compared with these, Italian trills are tame, 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they wi’ our Creator's praise.” 


In the reading of the Psalter, all but 
the youngest were prompt in the re- 
sponses, and during the delivery of a plain, 
practical, evangelical sermon by an Eng- 
lish missionary, the Rev. Mr. B—, there 
was manifested the same attention and 
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decorum which I had been wont to wit- 
ness in the churches of our own land. 
Like Peter on the mount, I felt it “ good 
to be there.” I had before me a living 
testimony to the power of the gospel to 
meet the wants of God’s most darkened 
and degraded children. Life, peace, hope, 
joy, through that gospel, had taken the 
place of death, dreariness, despair. 

A narrative of my visits to the reading- 
room of the Lyceum, to the markets, 
churches, stores, and other places and per- 
sons, then and afterwards, might possibly 
be of interest. For the present I will 
simply say that, the business of our cap- 
tain concluded, on the afternoon of the 
llth we put out to sea before a breeze 
which soon stiffened into a tempest, and 
which drove us fast over the bounding 
billows on our way to Monrovia, the capi- 
tal of the “ New Republic.” 


—_————eo————— 


ENGLAND'S FORGOTTEN WORTHIES. 
[{ Messrs. Scribner & Co. will publish in 


the fall a volume of miscellaneous papers, 
under the title of “‘Short Studies on Great 
Subjects,” from the accomplished pen of 
J. ‘A. Froude, whose History of England 
has given him a distinguished reputation 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Two of 
the papers embraced in those volumes we 
have already given to our readers, “The 
Science of History ” and “ The Influence 
of the Reformation on the Scottish Char- 
acter.” The favor accorded to these, and 
the lively interest felt in the writings of 
this author, induce us to give a part of a 
brilliant chapter from advance-sheets of 
his new work,—Ep. Hours at Homs.] 


Some two miles above the port of Dart- 
mouth, once among the most important 
harbors in England, on a projecting an- 
gle of land which runs out into the river 
at the head of one of its most beautiful 
reaches, there has stood for some centuries 
the Manor House of Greenaway. The 
water runs deep all the way to it from 
the sea, and the largest vessels may ride 
with safety within a stone’s throw of the 


windows. In the latter half of the six- 
teenth century there must have met, in 
the hall of this mansion, a party as re- 
markable as could haye been found any- 
where inEngland. Humfrey and Adrian 
Gilbert, with their half-brother, Walter 
Raleigh, here, when little boys, played at 
sailors in the reaches of Long Stréam; in 
the summer evenings doubtless rowing 
down with the tide to the port, and won- 
dering at the quaint figure-heads and 
carved prows of the ships which thronged 
it; or climbing on board and listening, 
with hearts beating, to the mariners’ tales 
of the new earth beyond the sunset. 
Andhere, in later life, matured men, whose 
boyish dreams had become heroic action, 
they used again to meet in the intervals 
of quiet, and the rock is shown under- 
neath the house where Raleigh smoked 
the first tobacco. Another remarkable 
man, of whom we shall presently speak 
more closely, could not fail to have made 
a fourth at these meetings. A sailor-boy 
of Sandwich, the adjoining parish, John 
Davis, showed early a genius which could 
nut have escaped the eye of such neigh- 
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bors, and in the atmosphere of Greena- 
way he learned to be as noble as the Gil- 
berts,and as tender and delicate as Raleigh. 
Of this party, for the present, we confine 
ourselves to the host and owner, 


HUMFREY GILBERT, 


knighted afterwards by Elizabeth. Led 
by the scenes of his childhood to the sea 
and to sea adventures, and afterwards, as 
his mind unfolded, to study his profession 
scientifically, we find him as soon as he 
was old enough to think for himself, or 
make others listen to him, “ amending the 
great errors of naval sea-cards, whose 
common faults is to make the degree of 
longitude in every latitude of one com- 
mon bigness; ” inventing instruments for 
taking observations, studying the form of 
the earth, and convincing himself that 
there was a northwest passage, and study- 
ing the necessities of his country, and 
discovering the remedies for them in 
colonisation and extended markets for 
home manufactures, Gilbert was exam- 
ined before the Queen’s Majesty and the 
Privy Council, and the record of his ex- 
amination he has himself left to us in a 
paper which he afterwards drew up, and 
strange enough reading itis. The most 
admirable conclusions stand side by side 
with the wildest conjectures. 

Homer and Aristotle are pressed into 
service to prove that the ocean runs round 
the three old continents, and that Ameri- 
ca therefore is necessarily an island. The 
Gulf Stream, which he had carefully ob- 
served, eked out by a theory of the pri- 
mum mobile, is made to demonstrate a 
channel to the north, corresponding to 
Magellan’s Straits in the south, Gilbert 
believiag, in common with almost every 
one of his day, that these straits were the 
only opening into the Pacific, and the land 
to the South was unbroken to the Pole. 
He prophesies a market in the East for 
our manufactured linen and calicoes :— 


The Easterns greatly prizing the same, as 
appeareth in Hester, where the pomp is ex- 
pressed of the great King of India, Ahasuerus, 
who matched the colored clothes wherewith 
his houses and tents were apparelled, with 
gold and silver, as part of his greatest treasure. 
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These and other such arguments were 
the best analysis which Sir Humfrey had 
to offer of the spirit which he felt to be 
working in him. We may think what 
we please of them; but we can have but 
one thought of the great grand words 
with which the memorial concludes, and 
they alone would explain the love which 
Elizabeth bore him:— 


Never, therefore, mislike with me for tak- 
ing in hand any laudable and honest inter- 
prise, for if through pleasure or idleness wo 
purchase shame, the pleasure vanisheth, but 
the shame abideth for ever. 

Give me leave, therefore, without offence; 
always to live and die in this mind: that he 
is not worthy to live at all that, for fear or 
danger of death, shunneth his country’s ser- 
vice and his own honor, seeing that death 
is inevitable and the fame of virtue im- 
mortal, wherefore in this behalf mudare vel 
timere sperno, 

Two voyages which he undertook at 
his cost, which shattered his own for- 
tune, and failed, as they naturally might, 
since inefficient help or mutiny of subor- 
dinates, or other disorders, are inevitable 
conditions under which more or less great 
men must be content to see their great 
thoughts mutilated by the feebleness of 
their instruments, did not dishearten him, 
and-in June, 1583, a last fleet of five ships 
sailed from the port of Dartmouth, with 
commission from the queen to discover 
and take possession from latitude 45° to 
50° North—a voyage nota little notewor- 
thy, there being planted in the course of 
it the first English colony west of the 
Atlantic, Elizabeth had a foreboding that 
she would never see him again. She sent 
him a jewel as a last token of her favor, 
and she desired Raleigh to have his pic- 
ture taken before he went. 

The history of the voyage was written 
by a Mr. Edward Hayes, of Dartmouth, 
one of the principal actors in it, and as a 
composition it is more remarkable for fine 
writing than any very commendable 
thoughtin the author. ButSir Humfrey’s 
nature shines through the infirmity of his 
chronicler; and in the end, indeed, Mr. 
Hayes is subdued into abettermind. He 
had lost money by the voyage. and we 





will hope his higher nature was only un- 
der a temporary eclipse. The fleet con- 
sisted (it is well to observe the ships and 
the size of them) of the “Delight,” 120 
tons; the barque “ Raleigh,” 200 tons, (this 
ship deserted off the Land’s End); the 
“Golden Hinde” and the “ Swallow,” 40 
tons each, and the “ Squirrel,” which was 
called the frigate, 10 tons. For the un- 
initiated in such matters we may add, 
that if in a vessel the size of the last, a 
member of the Yacht Club would con- 
sider that he had earned a club-room im- 
mortality if he had ventured a run in the 

. depth of summer from Cowes to the Chan- 
nel Islands. 


We were in all (Says Mr. Hayes) 260 men, 
among whom we had of every faculty good 
choice. Besides, for solace of our own peo- 
ple, and allurement of the savages, we were 
provided of music in good variety, not omit- 
ting the least toys, as morris-dancers, hobby- 
horses, and May-like conceits to delight the 
savage people. 

The expedition reached Newfoundland 
without accident. St. John’s was taken 
possession of, and a colony left there ; and 


Sir Humfrey then set out exploring along 
the American coast to the south, he him- 
self doing all the work in his little 10-ton 
cutter, the service being too dangerous 


for the larger vessels to venture on. One 
of these had remained at St. John’s. He 
* ‘was now accompanied only by the “ De- 
light ” and the “Golden Hinde,” and these 
two keeping as near the shore as they 
dared, he spent what remained of the 
summer examining every creek and bay, 
marking the soundings, taking the bear- 
ings of the possible harbors, and risking 
his life, as every hour he was obliged to 
risk it in such a service, in thus leading, 
as it were, the forlorn hope in the con- 
quest of the New World. How danger- 
ous it was we shall presently see. It was 
towards the end of August. 


The evening was fair and: pleasant, yet 
not without token of storm to ensue, and 
most part of this Wednesday night, like the 
swan that singeth before her death, they in 
the “ Delight "continued in sounding of drums 
and trumpets and fifes, also winding the cor- 
nets and hautboys, and in the end of their 
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jollity left with the battell and ringing of 
doléful knells. 


Two days after came the storm; the 
“Delight” struck upon a bank, and went 
down in sight of the other vessels, which 
were unable to render her any help. Sir 
Humfrey’s papers, among other things, 
were all lost in her; at the time consid- 
ered by him an irreparable misfortune. 
But it was little matter, he was never to 
need them. The “Golden Hinde” and 
the “Squirrel” were now left alone of the 
five ships. The provisions were running 
short, and the summer season was clos- 
ing. Both crews were on short allow- 
ance; and with much difficulty Sir Hum- 
frey was prevailed upon to be satisfied 
for the present with what he had done, 
and to lay off for England. 


So upon Saturday, in the afternoon, the 
31st of August, we changed our course, and 
returned back for England, at which very 
instant, even in winding about, there passed 
along between us and the land, which we 
now forsook, a very lion, to our seeming, in 
shape, hair, and color; not swimming after 
the manner of a beast by moving of his feet, 
but rather sliding upon the water with his 
whole body, except his legs, in sight, neither 
yet diving under and again rising as the 
manner is of whales, porpoises, and other 
fish, but confidently showing himself with- 
out hiding, notwithstanding that we pre- 
sented ourselves in open view and gesture 
to amaze him. Thus he passed along, turn- 
ing his head to and fro, yawning and gaping 
wide, with ougly demonstration of long teeth 
and glaring eyes; and to bidde us farewell, 
coming right against the “ Hinde,” he sent 
forth a horrible voice, roaring and bellowing 
as doth a lion, which spectacle we all beheld 
so far as we were able to discern the same, 
as men prone to wonder at every strange 
thing. What opinion others had thereof, 
and chiefly the General himself, I forbear to 
deliver. But he took it for Bonwm Omen, 
rejoicing that he was to war against such 
an enemy, if it were the devil. 

We have no doubt that he did think it 
was the devil; men in those days believ- 
ing really that evil was more than a prin- 
ciple or a necessary accident, and that in 
all their labor for God and for right, 
they must make their account to have to 
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fight with the devil in his proper person. 
But if we are to call it superstition, and 
if this were no devil in the form of a roar- 
ing lion, but a mere great seal or sea-lion, 
it is a more innovent superstition to im- 
personate so real a power, and it requires 
a bolder heart to rise up against it and 
defy it in its living terror, than to subli- 
mate it away into a philosophical princi- 
ple, and to forget to battle with it in 
speculating on its origin and nature. But 
to follow the brave Sir Humfrey, whose 
work of fighting with the devil was now 
over, and who was passing to his reward. 
The 2d of September the General came 
on board the “Golden Hinde” “to make 
merry with us.” He greatly deplored the 
loss of his books and papers, but he was 
full of confidence from what he had seen, 
and talked with eagerness and warmth 
of the new expedition for the following 
spring. Apocryphal gold mines still occu- 
pying the minds of Mr. Hayes and oth- 
ers, they were persuaded that Sir Hum- 
frey was keeping to himself some such 
discovery which he had secretly made, 
and they tried hard to extract it from 
him. They could make nothing, how- 
ever, of his odd, ironical answers, and 
their sorrow at the catastrophe which 
followed is sadly blended with disap- 
pointment that such a secret’should have 
perished. Sir Humfrey doubtless saw 
America with other eyes than theirs, and 
gold mines richer than California in its 
huge rivers and savannahs. 


Leaving the issue of this good hope 
(about the gold), (continues Mr. Hayes), to 
God, who only knoweth the truth thereof, I 
will hasten to the end of this tragedy, which 
must be knit up in the person of our Gen- 
eral, and as it was God’s ordinance upon 
him, even so the vehement persuasion of his 
friends could nothing avail to divert him 
from his willful resolution of going in his 
frigate; and when he was entreated by the 
captain, master, and others, his well-wishers 
in the “ Hinde,” not to venture, this was his 
answer—“T will not forsake my little com- 
pany going homewards, with whom I have 
passed so many storms and perils,” 


Two-thirds of the way home they met 
foul weather and terrible seas, “ breaking 
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short and pyramidwise.” Men who had 
all their lives “occupied the sea” had 
never seen it more outrageous, “We had 
also upon our mainyard an apparition of 
a little fier by night, which seamen do 
call Castor and Pollux.” 


Monday, the ninth of September, in the 
afternoon, the frigate was near cast away 
oppressed by waves, but at that time recov- 
ered, and giving forth signs of joy, the Gen- 
eral, sitting abaft with a book in his hand, 
cried out unto us in the “ Hinde ” so often as 
we did approach within hearing, ‘‘ We are as 
near to heaven by sea as by land,” reiterat- 
ing the same speech, well beseeming a sol- 
dier resolute in Jesus Ohrist, as I can testify 
that he was. The same Monday night, about 
twelve of the clock, or not long after, the 
frigate being ahead of us in the “Golden 
Hinde,” suddenly her lights were out,where- 
of as it were in 2 moment we lost the sight; 
and withal our watch cried, “The General 
was cast away,” which was too true. 

Thus faithfully (concludes Mr. Hayes, 
in some degree rising above himself) I have 
related this story, wherein some spark of 
the knight's virtues, though he be extin- 
guished, may happily appear; he remaining 
resolute to a purpose honest and godly as 
was this, to discover, possess, and reduce 
unto the service of God and Christian piety, 
those remote and heathen countries of Amer- 
ica. Such is the infinite bounty of God, who 
from every evil deriveth good, that fruit may 
grow in time of our traveling in these north- 
western lands (as has it not grown’), and 
the crosses, turmoils, and afflictions, both in 
the preparation and execution of the voyage, 
did correct the intemperate humors which 
before we noted to be in this gentleman, and 
made unsavory and less delightful his other 
manifold virtues. 

Thus as he was refined and made nearer 
unto the image of God, so it pleased the 
Divine will to resume him unto Himself, 
whither both his and every other high and 
noble mind have always aspired. 


Such was Sir Humfrey Gilbert; still in 
the prime of his years when the Atlantic 
swallowed him. like the gleam of a 
landscape lit suddenly for a moment by 
the lightning, these few scenes flash down 
to us across the centuries: but what a 
life must that have been of which this 
was the conclusion! We have glimpses 
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of him a few years earlier, when he won 
his spurs in Ireland—won them by deeds 
which to us seem terrible in their ruth- 
lessness, but which won the applause of 
Sir Henry Sidney as too high for praise 
or even reward. Checkered like all of 
us with lines of light and darkness, he 
was, nevertheless, one of a race which has 
ceased to be. We look round for them, 
and we can hardly believe that the same 
blood is flowing in our veins. Brave we 
may still be, and strong perhaps as they, 
but the high moral grace which made 
bravery and strength so beautiful is de- 
parted from us for ever. 

Our space is sadly limited for historical 
portrait-painting ; but we must find room 
for another of that Greenaway party 
whose nature was as fine as that of Gil- 
bert, and who intellectually was moré 
largely gifted. The latter was drowned 
in 1583. 


JOHN DAVIS, 


Tn 1585, left Dartmouth on his first voyage 
into the Polar seas; and twice subsequent- 
ly he went again, venturing in small ill- 
equipped vessels of thirty or forty tonsinto 
the most dangerous seas. These voyages 
were as remarkable for their success as for 
the daring with which they were accom- 
plished, and Davis’ epitaph is written on 
the map of the world, where his name still 
remains to commemorate his discoveries, 
Brave as he was, he is distinguished by a 
peculiar and exquisite sweetness of na- 
ture, which, from many little facts of his 
life, seems to have affected every one 
with whom he came in contact in a re- 
markable degree. We find men, for the 
love of Master Davis, leaving their fire- 
sides to sail with him, without other 
hope or motion; we find silver bullets 
cast to shoot him in a mutiny; the hard 
rude natures of the mutineers being awed 
by something in his carriage which was 
not like that of acommon man. He has 
written the account ef one of his north- 
ern voyages himself; one of those, by- 
the-by, which the Hakluyt Society have 
mutilated; and there is an imaginative 
beauty in it, and a rich delicacy of ex- 
pression, which is called out in him by 
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the first sight of strange lands and things 
and people. 

To show what he was, we should have 
preferred, if, possible, to have taken the 
story of his expedition into the South 
Seas, in which, under circumstances of 
singular difficulty, he was deserted by 
Candish, under whom he had sailed ; and 
after inconceivable trials from famine, 
mutiny, and storm, ultimately saved him- 
self and his ship, and such of the crew 
as had chosen to submit to his orders, 
But it is a long history, and will not ad- 
mit of being curtailed. As an instance 
of the stuff of which it was composed, 
he ran back in the black night in a gale 
of wind through the Straits of Magellan, 
by a chart which he had made with the 
eye in passing up. His anchors were lost 
or broken; the cables were parted. He 
could not bring up the ship; there was 
nothing for it but te run, and he carried 
her safe through along a channel often 
not three miles broad, sixty miles from 
end to end, and twisting like the reaches 
of a river. 

For the present, however, we are 
forced to content ourselves with a few 
sketches out of the north-west voyages. 
Here is one, for instance, which shows 
how an Englishman could deal with the 
Indians, Davis had landed at Gilbert’s 
Sound, and gone up the country explor- 
ing. On his return he found his crew 
loud in complaints of the thievish pro- 
pensities of the natives, and urgent to 
have an example made of some of them. 
On the next occasion he fired a gun at 
them with blank cartridge; but their na- 
ture was still too strong for them. 


Seeing iron (he says), they could in no case 
forbear stealing; which, when I perceived, it 
did but minister to me occasion of laughter to 
see their simplicity, and I willed that they 
should not be hardly used, but that our com- 
pany should be more diligent to keep their 
things, supposing it to be very hard in so short 
a time to make them know their evils. 


In his own way, however, he took an 
opportunity of administering a lesson to 
them of a more wholesome kind than 
could be given with gunpowder and bul- 
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léts. Like the rest of his countrymen, 
he believed the savage Indians in their 
idolatries to be worshipers of the devil. 
“They are witches,” hesays; “they have 
images in great store, and use many kinds 
of enchantments.” And these enchant- 
ments they tried on one occasion to put 
in force against himself ar his crew. 


Being on shore on the 4th day of July, one 
of them made a long oration, and then kin- 
died a fire, into which with many strange 
words and gestures he put divers things, 
which we supposed to be asacrifice. Myself 
and certain of my company standing by, they 
desired us to go into the smoke. I desired 
them to go into the smoke, which they would 
by no means do. I then took one of them and 
thrust him into the smoke, and willed one of 
my company to tread out the fire, and spurn it 
into the sea, which was done to show them 
that we did contemn their sorceries. 


It is a very English story—exactly 
what a modern Englishman would do; 
only, perhaps, not believing that there 
was any real devil in the case, which 


makes a difference. However, real or not _ 


real,after seeing him patiently put up with 
such an injury, we will hope the poor 
Greenlander had less respect for the 
devil than formerly. 

Leaving Gilbert's Sound, Davis. went 
on to the north-west, and in lat, 63° fell 
in with a barrier of ice, which he coasted 
for thirteen days without finding an 
opening. The very sight of an iceberg 
was new to all his crew; and the ropes 
and shrouds, though it was midsummer, 
becoming compassed with ice,— 

The people began to fall sick and faint- 
hearted—whereupon, very orderly, with good 
discretion, they entreated me to regard the 
safety of my own life, as well as the preserva- 
tion of theirs; and that I should not, through 
overbouldness, leave their widows and father- 
children to give me bitter curses. 

Whereupon, seeking counsel of God, it 
pleased His Divine Majesty to move my heart 
to prosecute that which I hopo shall be to His 
glory, and to the contentation of every Chris- 
tian mind. 

He had two vessels—one of some bur- 
den, the other a pinnace of thirty tons. 
The result of the counsel which he had 
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sought was, that he made over his own 
large vessel to such as wished to return, 
and himself, “thinking it better to die 
with honor than to return with infamy,” 
went on with such volunteers as would 
follow him, in a poor leaky cutter, up the 
sea now in commemoration of that ad- 
venture called Davis's Straits. He ascend- 
ed 4° North of the furthest known point, 
among storms and icebergs, when the 
long days and twilight nights alone saved 
him from being destroyed, and, coasting 
back along the American shore, he dis- 
covered Hudson’s Straits, supposed then 
to be the long-desired entrance into the 
Pacific. This exploit drew the attention 
of Walsingham, and by him Davis was 
presented to Burleigh, “who was also 
pleased to show him great encourage- 
ment.” If either these statesmen or Eliza- 
beth had been twenty years younger, his 
name would have filled a larger space in 
history than a small corner of the map of 
the world; but if he was employed at all 
in the last years of the century, no vates 
sacer has been found to celebrate his work, 
and no clue is left to guide us. He dis- 
appears; a cloud falls over him. He is 
known to have commanded trading ves- 
sels in the Eastern seas, and to have re- 
turned five times from India. But the 
details are all lost, and accident has only 
parted the clouds for a moment to show 
us the mournful setting with which he, 
too, went down upon the sea, 

In taking out Sir Edward Michellthorne °* 
to India, in 1604, he fell in with a crew 
of Japanese, whose ship had been burnt, 
dgifting at sea, without provisions, in a 
leaky junk. He supposed them to be 
pirates, but he did not choose to leave 
them to so wretched a death, and took 
them on board ; and in a few hours, watch- 
ing their opportunity,they murdered him. 

As the fool dieth, so dieth the wise, and 
there is no difference; it was the chance 
of the sea, and the ill reward of a humane 
action—a melancholy end for such a man 
—like the end of a warrior, not dying 
Epaminondas-like on. the field of victory, 
but cut off in some poor brawl or ambus- 
cade. But so it was with all these men. 
They were cut off in the flower of their 








days, and few of them .aid their bones in 
the sepulchres of their fathers. They 
knew the service which they had chosen, 
and they did not ask the wages for which 
they had not labored. Life with them 
‘was no summer holiday, but a holy sacri- 
fice offered up to duty, and what their 
Master sent was welcome. Beautiful is 
old age—beautiful as the slow-drooping 
mellow autumn of a rich glorious sum- 
mer. In the old man, nature has fulfilled 
her work; she loads him with her bless- 
ings ; she fills him with the fruit of a well- 
spent life; and, surrounded by his chil- 
dren and his children's children, she rocks 
him softly away to a grave, to which he is 
followed with blessings. God forbid we 
should not call it beautiful. It is beauti- 
ful, but not the most beautiful. There is 
another life, hard, rough, and tharny, trod- 
den with bleeding feet and aching brow; 
the life of which the cross is the symbol; 
a battle which no peace follows this side 
the grave; which the grave gapes to fin- 
ish before the victory is won; and— 
strange that it should be so—this is the 
highest life of man. Look back along the 
great names of history; there is none 
whose life has been other than this. They 
to whom it has been given to do the really 
highest work in this earth—whoever they 
are, Jew or Gentile, Pagan or Christian, 
warriors, legislators, philosophers, priests, 
poets, kings, slaves—one and all, their fate 
has been the same—the same bitter cup 
has been given to them to drink. And so 
it was with the servants of England in the 
sixteenth century. Their life was a long 
battle, either with the elements or with 
men; and it was enough for them to fulfill 
their work, and to pass away in the hour 
when God had nothing more to bid them 
do. They did not complain, and why 
should we complain for them? Peaceful 
life was not what they desired, and an 
honorable death had no terrors for them. 
Theirs was the old Grecian spirit, and the 
great heart of the Theban poet lived 
again in them :— 


Gaveiv 3 olow dvdyen, ri wé res dvavvapav 


Tapas ty oxérw xaOhpsvos Eyor pdrav, 
dravrav xaddv Eppopos ; 
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“Seeing,” in Gilbert’s own words, “ that 
death is inevitable, and the fame of virtue 
is immortal; wherefore in this behalf 
mutare vel timere sperno.” 

In the conclusion of these light sketches 
we pass into an element different from 
that in which we have been lately dwell- 
ing. The scenes in which Gilbert and 
Davis played out their high natures were 
of the kind which we call peaceful, and 
the enemies with which they contended 
were principally the ice and the wind, 
and the stormy séas and the dangers of 
unknown and savage lands. We shall 
close amidst the roar of cannon, and the 
wrath and rage of battle. Hume, who 
alludes to the engagement which we are 
going to describe, speaks of it in a tone 
which shows that he looked at it as some- 
thing portentous and prodigious; as a 
thing to wonder at, but scarcely as de- 
serving the admiration which we pay to 
actions properly within the scope of hu- 
manity—and as if the energy which was 
displayed in it was like the unnatural 
strength of madness. He does not say 
this, but he appears to feel it; and he 
scarcely would have felt it if he had cared 
more deeply to saturate himself with the 
temper of the age of which he was writ- 
ing. At the time, all England and all the 
world rang with the story. It struck a 
deeper terror,though it was but the action 
of a single ship, into the hearts of the 
Spanish people, it dealt a more deadly 
blow upon their fame and moral strength 
than the destruction of the Armada itself; 
and in the direct results which arose from 
it, it was scarcely less disastrous to them. 


. Hardly, as it seems to us, if the most glori- 


ous actions which are set like jewels in 
the history of mankind are weighed one 
against the other in the balance, hardly 
will those 300 Spartans who in the sum- 
mer morning sate ‘combing their long 
hair for death” in the passes of Ther- 
mopylez, have earned a more lofty esti- 
mate for themselves than this one crew 
of modern Englishmen. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY NAVAL BATTLE, 


In August 1591, Lord Thomas Howard, 
with six English line-of-battle ships, six 
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victuallers, and two or three pinnaces, 
was lying at anchor under the Island of 
Florez. Light in ballast and short of wa- 
ter, with half his men disabled by sickness, 
Howard was unable to pursue the aggres- 
sive purpose on which he had been sent 
out. Several of the ships’ crews were on 
shore: the ships themselves “all pestered 
and rommaging,” with everything out of 
order. In this condition they were sur- 
prised by a Spanish fleet consisting of 
fifty-three men-of-war. Eleven out of 
the twelve English ships obeyed the sig- 
nal of the admiral, to cut or weigh their 
anchors and escape as they might. The 
twelfth, the “Revenge,” was unable for 
the moment to follow. Of her crew of 
190, ninety were sick on shore, and, from 
the position of the ship, there was some 
delay and difficulty in getting them on 
board. The “ Revenge” was commanded 
by Sir Richard Grenville, of Bideford, a 
man well known in the Spanish seas, and 
the terror of the Spanish sailors; so fierce 
he was said to be, that mythic stories 
passed from lip to lip about him, and, like 
Earl Talbot or Coeur de Lion, the nurses 
at the Azores frightened children with 
the sound of his name. “He was of 
great revenues, of his own inheritance,” 
they said, “but of unquiet mind, and 
greatly affected to wars;” and from his 
uncontrollable propensities for blood-eat- 
ing, he had volunteered his services to 
the queen; ‘of so hard a complexion was 
he, that I (John Huighen von Linscho- 
ten, who is our authority here, and who 
was with the Spanish fleet after the ac- 
tion) have been told by divers credible 
persons who stood and beheld him, that 
he would carouse three or four glasses of 
wine, and takg the glasses between his 
teeth and crush them to pieces and swal- 
low them down.” Such Grenville was to 
the Spaniard. To the English he was a 
goodly and gallant gentleman, who had 
never turned his back upon an enemy, 
and was remarkable in that remarkable 
time for his constancy and daring. In 
this surprise at Florez he was in no haste 
to fly. He first saw all his sick on board 
and stowed away on the ballast ; and then, 
with no more than 100 men left him to 
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fight and work the ship, he deliberately 
weighed, uncertain, as it seemed at first, 
what he intended to do. The Spanish 
fleet were by this time on his weather- 
bow, and he was persuaded (we here take 
his cousin Raleigh’s beautiful narrative, 
and follow it in Raleigh’s words) “to 
cut his mainsail and cast about, and trust 
to the sailing of the ship” :— 


But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn 
from the enemy, alleging that he would rath- 
er choose to die than to dishonor himself, his 
country and her Majesty’s ship, persuading his 
company that he would pass through their two 
squadrons in spite of them, and enforce those 
of Seville to give him way: which he per- 
formed upon diverse of the foremost, who, as 
the mariners term it, sprang their luff, and fell 
under the lee of the “Revenge.” But the 
other course had been the better; and might 
right well have been answered in so great an 
impossibility of prevailing: notwithstanding, 
out of the greatness of his mind, he could 
not be persuaded, 


The wind was light ; the “San Philip,” 
“a huge high-carged ship” of 1,500 tons, 
came up to windward of him, and, taking 
the wind out of his sails, ran aboard him. 


After the “Revenge” was entangled with 
the “San Philip,” four others boarded her,two 
on her larboard and two on her starboard. 
The fight thus beginning at three o’clock in 
the afternoon continued very terrible all that 
evening. But the great “San Philip,” having 
received the lower tier of the “ Revenge,” 
shifted herself with all diligence from her 
sides, utterly misliking hor first entertain- 
ment. The Spanish ships were filled with sol- 
diers, in some 200, besides the mariners, in 
some 500, in others 800. In ours there were 
none at all, besides the mariners, but the ser- 
vants of the commander and some few volun- 
tary gentlemen only. After many inter- 
changed vollies of great ordnance and small 
shot, the Spaniards deliberated to enter the 
“Revenge,” and made divers attempts, hoping 
to force her by the multitude of their armed 
soldiers and musketeers; but were still re- 
pulsed again and again,and at all times beaten 
back into their own ship or into the sea. In 
the beginning of the fight the “George Noble,” 
of London, having received some shot through 
her by the Armadas, fell under the lee of the 
“Revenge,” and’asked Sir Richard what he 
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would command him; but being one of the 
victuallers, and of small force, Sir Richard 
bade him save himself and leave him to his 
fortune. 


This last was a little touch of gallantry, 
which we should be glad to remember 
with the honor due to the brave English 
sailor who commanded the “George No- 
ble;” but his name has passed away, and 
his action is in memoriam, on which time 
has effaced the writing. All that August 
night the fight continued, the stars roll- 
ing over in their sad majesty, but un- 
seen through the sulphurous clouds which 
hung over the scene, Ship after ship of 
the Spaniards came on upon the “ Re- 
venge,” “so that never less than two 
mighty galleons were at her side and 
aboard her,” washing up like waves upon 
a rock, and falling foiled and shattered 
back amidst the roar of the artillery. Be- 
fore morning fifteen several armadas had 
assailed her, and all in vain; some had 
been sunk at her side; and the rest, “so 
ill approving of their entertainment, that 
at break of day they were far more will- 
ing to harken to a composition, than 
hastily to make more assaults or entries.” 
“But as the day increased,” says Raleigh, 
“so our men decreased ; and as the light 
grew more and more, by so much the 
more grew our discomfort, for none ap- 
peared in sight but enemies, save one 
small ship called the ‘Pilgrifn,’ com- 
manded by Jacob Whiddon, who hovered 
all night to see the success, but in the 
morning, bearing with the ‘Revenge,’ 
was hunted like a hare among many rav- 
enous hounds—but escaped.” 

All the powder in the “ Revenge” was 
now spent, all her pikes were broken, 
forty out of her one hundred men killed, 
and a great number of the rest wounded, 
Sir Richard, though badly hurt early in the 
battle, never forsook the deck till an hour 
before midnight; and was then shot 
through the body while his wounds were 
being dressed, and againinthehead, His 
surgeon was killed while attending on 
him ; the masts-were lying over the side, 
the rigging cut or broken, the upper works 
all shot in pieces, and the ship herself, un- 
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able to move, was settling slowly in the 
sea; the vast fleet of Spaniards lying 
round her in a ring, like dogs round a dy- 
ing lion, and wary of approaching him in 
his last agony. Sir Richard, seeing that 
it was past hope, having fought for fifteen 
hours, and “having by estimation eight 
hundred shot of great artillery through 
him,” “commanded the master gunner, 
whom he knew to be a most resolute man, 
to split and sink the ship, that thereby 
nothing might remain of glory or victory 
to the Spaniards ; seeing in so many hours 
they were not able to take her, having 
had above fifteen hours’ time, above ten 
thousand men, and fifty-three men-of-war 
to perform it withal; and persuaded the 
company, or as many as he could induce, 
to yield themselves unto God and to the 
mercy of none else; but as they had, like 
valiant resolute men, repulsed so many 
enemies, they should not now shorten the 
honor of their nation by prolonging their 
own lives for a few hours or a few days.” 

The gunner and a few others consented. 
But such da:mown dpery Was more than 
could be expected of ordinary seamen. 
They had dared do all which did become 
men, and they were not more than men. 
Two Spanish ships had gone down, above 
1,500 of their crew were killed, and the 
Spanish admiral could not induce any one 
of the rest of his fleet to board the “Re- 
venge” again, “ doubting lest Sir Richard 
would have blown up himself and them, 
knowing his dangerous disposition.” Sir 
Richard lying disabled below, the captain, 
“ finding the Spaniards as ready to enter- 
tain a composition as they could be to 
offer it,” gained over the majority of the 
surviving company; and the remainder 
then drawing back from the master gun- 
ner, they all, without further consulting 
their dying commander, surrendered on 
honorable terms. If unequal to the Eng- 
lish in action, the Spaniards were at least 
as courteous in victory. It is due to them 
to say, that the conditions were faithfully 
observed ; and “ the ship being marvellous 
unsavorie,” Alonzo de Bacon, the Spanish 
admiral,sent his boat to bring Sir Richard 
on board his own vessel. 

Sir Richard, whose life was fast ebbing 
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away, replied that “ he might do with his 
body what he list, for that he esteemed it 
not;” and as he was carried out of the 
ship he swooned, and reviving again, de- 
sired the company to pray for him, 

The admiral used him with all human- 
ity, “commending his valor and worthi- 
ness, being unto them a rare spectacle, 
and a resolution seldom approved.” The 
officers of the fleet, too, John Higgins 
tells us, crowded round to look at him; 
and a new fight had almost broken out 
between the Biscayans and the “ Portu- 
gals,” each claiming the honor of having 
boarded the “ Revenge.” 

In a few hours Sir Richard, feeling his end 
approaching,showed not any sign of faintness, 
but spake these words in Spanish, and said, 
“Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful 
and quiet mind, for that Ihave ended my life 
as a true soldier ought to do that hath fought 
for his country, queen, religion, and honor. 
Whereby my soul most joyfully departeth 
out of this body, and shall always leave be- 
hind itan everlasting fame of a valiant and true 
soldier that hath done his duty as he was bound 
todo.” When he had finished these or other 
such like words, he gave up the ghost with 
great and stout courage, and no man could 
perceive any sign of heaviness in him. 


The Storm. 
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Such was the fight at Florez, in that 
August of 1591, without its equal in such 
of the annals of mankind as the thing 
which we call history has preserved to 
us; scarcely equalled by the most glori- 
ous fate which the imagination of Bar- 
rére could invent for the “ Vengeur.” Nor 
did the matter end without a sequel aw- 
ful as itself. Sea-battles have been often 
followed by storms, and without a mira- 
cle; but with a miracle, as the Spaniards 
and the English alike believed, or without 
one, as we moderns would prefer believ- 
ing, ‘there ensued on this action a tem- 
pest so terrible as was never seen or heard 
the like before.” <A fleet of merchantmen 
joined the Armada immediately after the 
battle, forming in all 140 sail ; and of these 
140, only 32 ever saw Spanish harbor. 
The rest foundered, or were lost on the 
Azores, .The men-of-war had been so 
shattered by shot as to be unable to carry 
sail; and the ‘ Revenge’ herself, disdain- 
ing to survive her commander, or as if to 
complete his own last baffled purpose, 
like Samson, buried herself and her 200 
prize crew under the rocks of St. Michael's, 


eee 


THE, STORM. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAV SCHWAB. 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHER, grandmother, mother and son, 
In a close room together sat every one: 
The boy at his play; and grandmother knitting ; 
Mother trimming her dress; great-grandmother sitting 
Bent over the stove in cushioned chair. 
“ How hard it is blowing, the sultry air!” 


Said the boy: “ To-morrow is gala day! 

How among the green bushes I'll run and play! 
Go springing and bounding o’er valley and hill! 
Of beautiful flowers be plucking my fill, 

All over the dear old pasture ground! 
Hark! did you hear the thunder sound?” 


“ To-morrow,” said mother, “is gala day! 
We'll be all at the banquet so joyous and gay! 
T'll have my best garments all ready to go, 
And let life have its pleasures as well as its woe; 
The sun will be bright like the shining gold. 
List! do you hear the thunder scold?” 
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“ To«morrow,” said grandmother, “is gala day! 
But ah! old grandmother has no gala day! 
The meal she must cook, the garment prepare, 
Her life—it is nothing but labor and care! 
Who does her best, can do no more. 
Do you not hear the thunder roll?” 


Said great-grandmother: “ Yes, it is gala day! 
When the bright morning comes I may pass away. 
My days of song and amusement are o’er; 
My cares are all past; I can toil no more. 
What work has earth any longer for me? 


The falling lightning! did you see?” 


They heard no sound, they saw nothing there, 
Though the chamber flamed with the lightning glare. 
Grand-parents and mother and son, in a breath, 
Were struck by the bolt all together in death— 

A single stroke took four away ; 
And the morning came: it was gala day! 





A SUMMER DAY IN ROME. 


Unixe most of those who visit Rome, 
we chose to see it in the summer time. 
And I shall always rejoice that we did 
so.’ The long, long mornings, when the 
sun poured his brightness over the dark, 
dim pictures of the galleries and churches ; 
the sweet afternoons, when the cloudless 
sky, the real Italian sky, made everything 
so beautiful on the lovely Campagna ; the 
evenings, with the bright moonlight, the 
perfumed air, and the song of the night- 
oie! shall never forget them. But 
our last day had come. 

“The night before we had witnessed the 
lighting of the Great Dome. When we 
arrived at the church, the men employed 
to place the lights upon the Cupola were 
swinging from the dizzy height, and hov- 
ering like great birds upon its surface. 
Others were adjusting lanterns upon scaf- 
folds, to be drawn up the facade of the 
church, At a given signal, the whole edi- 
fice glimmered and glittered with a thou- 
sand silvery stars. It seemed to bend 
and sway as if faint with the beauty of 
the atmosphere that surrounded it. And 
then comes the change; the wondrous 
golden light, which, smiting first the cross, 
runs like lightning from point to point, 
sending forth arch and pillar and pilaster, 





in short, the whole building to view, so 
that it marches towards the spectator as 
though endowed with life by the wand 
of a magician. Never does St. Peter's, 
as beheld from the Piazza, present an as- 
pect worthy of itself but on such an oc- 
casion, when the long arcades, bending in 
their course to the facade, are grand waves 
of light, and the dome, a sphere of bright- 
ness, seems suspended from the skies, 
scarcely touching the building it so nobly 
crowns, 

What could we see more than we had 
seen, we asked ourselves, as we reviewed 
our whole stay in Rome, made perfect 
with this wondrous sight. We had done 
all the must-be’s that weigh upon the 
traveler’s conscience, and this last day I 
had promised to put myself under the di- 
rection of a friend residing in Rome, who 
wished to show me some of her particular 
pet views. First, however, one of those 
troublesome must-be’s insisted on claim- 
ing our attention. We had remained for 
St. Peter’s day and to St. Peter’s. must 
we pay our homage, The morning sun 


was pouring his blazing rays upon the 
Piazza (or square) as we drove up to the 
church. The fountains were sending up 
showers of rain-drops, which turned to 
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mist ere they fell’ again into the basin. 
The Obelisk pointed to the skies in front 
of the building as it had pointed to them 
in the days when Nero drove his chariots 
on this site. Splendid carriages were 
driving to the door, and uncovered foot- 
men assisting the nobility and beauty of 
Rome to alight. Soldiers, priests, conta- 
dini (or peasants), men and women of 
every grade and condition, were entering 
the church. This is one of the occasions 
when the Pope himself officiates at the 
high altar, and everything is done to en- 
hance the splendor of the occasion, A 
grand procession passes up the nave, 
formed of the noble guard, the dignitaries 
of the church and officers of State, in mag- 
nificent attire, followed by the Pope, 
borne in his chair of state, wearing the 
tiara, while two others are borne on 
cushions before him, Thousands of sol- 
diers are upon guard, The bronze statue 
of St. Peter is arrayed in pontifical robes, 
with ring and tiara. The confessional is 
blazing with lights and hung with 
wreaths, among which are beautiful bou- 
quets of natural flowers. Mass is sung by 
the Papal choir, and all the pomp and 
ceremony of the Romish Church is dis- 
played. There is one moment during the 
service which is most effective. It is 
when the Pope lifts the host and presents 
it to the people. The kneeling throng, 
the soldiers prostrate at the word of com- 
mand, the silence broken by the exquisite 
sound of the silver trumpets, whose loud, 
clear, ringing music seems to belong to 
another world, produce a wonderful ef- 
fect on the senses. To the senses does 
the whole scene appeal. And to me most 
of the ceremony was distasteful. Man 
placed himself in the place of God. And 
when I saw the Pope enthroned to re- 
ceive what he supposes to be the verit- 
able body and blood of his crucified Lord, 
I felt unwilling longer to witness the 
scene, 

Withdrawing, therefore, from the seats 
appointed for the ladies, I took my camp- 
stool to a little distance from the tribune, 
and let the wave of human life flow by. 
Men, whose skins were nearly as tanned 
and as black as that of the buffaloes who 
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roam near their distant huts, with black, 
matted hair, and clothes ragged and dirty,. 
and indisputable evidences afforded to 
more senses than one that water was only 
known as an injurious addition to their 
sour wine, were here. Women there 
were, who might be sibyls, with flashing 
eyes, and finely cut features, and stately 
tread, wearing boddices so trimmed as to 
seem depicted with strange characters, 
and skirts with quaint figures, and many 
strings of huge beads around their long, 
black throats. Persons of the middle 
class with long, trailing skirts and black 
veils; tiny children, lost in admiration 
of their new dresses and noisy shoes, 
These baby things, with their heavy black 
hair braided, and put up on their heads like 
that of their mothers, with long, dangling 
ear-drops and coral necklaces, were a 
study of themselves. Boys, whose festal 
decoration consisted in an artificial flower 
jauntily attached to their caps; women, 
ftom the mountains, with red jackets and 
lace handkerchiefs over their ample bo- 
soms; gaudily dressed footmen; Swiss 
guards, in their strange black, red, and 
yellow uniforms; pilgrims, with long 
cloaks, and stars wrought in the form of 
across; priests, in black ; friars, in brown; 
sisters of charity—all these, and as many 
more, passed and repassed me continu- 
ally. From the confessionals, great rods 
were extended like fishing-poles to catch 
souls. The faithful poor, as they passed, 
kneeled, and were touched with the rod 
by the priest within, thus securing a 
blessing. And at last the ceremony was 
over, and we bade a long farewell to the 
wonderful church of St. Peter's. 
_Having rested and refreshed ourselves, 
we drove to the Aventine. This hill, 
once crowded with splendid edifices, is 
now almost deserted. (“We visited two 
or three churches upon its lonely height, 
one of which (whose pillars had once sup- 
ported a Pagan edifice) contains the finest 
Sassoferrata I had ever seen, And then 
my friend, stopping the carriage in front 
of a villa, desired me to look through the 
key-hole of the gate. Here, through an 
avenue ofcypresses, the dome of St. Peter's 
is seen hanging apparently in mid air. 
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Nothing else is visible, and the effect is 
very striking. It must be seen from afar 
to produce a proper effect upon the mind, 
“ As the traveler turns towards.Rome,” 
said my friend, “and from a distance, as 
from Tivoli, beholds a great plain, mo- 
tionless, waveless, yet all but boundless 
as the sea, and from that plain discovers 
but one object rising upon the horizon, 
the wonderful Dome of St. Peter's, he 
realizes in some degree its vastness and 
its beauty.” 

Entering the villa, we looked down 
upon the Tiber, upon St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican, and the neighboring parts of the 
city, with the Janiculum and Monte 
Mario encircling them; upon the Pala- 
tine, with its ruined walls here and there 
lifting above it, and upon a lovely country 
View, bounded by the Apennines. 

Hence we drove to the Monte Pincio, 
and leaving its grounds on the left, we 
entered the gardens of the Medici Villa— 
a building which the French government 
has purchased for the benefit of its young 
students of art, of whom a certain num- 
ber are supported by the State for a num- 
ber of years in Rome. We wandered 
through sombre avenues of cypress and 
box, adorned with ancient hermes and 
statues, to the front of the edifice, design- 
ed by Claude Lorraine. Arches resting 
on pillars taken from the ruins of ancient 
buildings open into the portico, which is 
further decorated with statues of life-size. 
In the fagade are inserted ancient bas- 
reliefs; processions, single figures, and 
wreaths beautifully arranged, almost cov- 
er the whole front. Bits of precious sculp- 
ture and statues also adorn one of the 
wings which runs in an L from the main 
building. 

But our attention was not long fixed 
upon works of art; Nature spread before 
our eyes a scene of beauty which could 
not be resisted. Just beneath us, extend 
‘the grounds of the Borghese Villa; their 
mewly-shorn grass starred with innumer- 
able flowers, and the stately heads of their 
grand stone pines lifted highin air. Then 


‘there are the public grounds of the Monte 
Pincio; their masses of cork-trees, their 
beds of burning red flowers, and their 
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drives crowded with carriages and groups 
of promenaders, Still further below us, is 
the Piazza del Popolo, with its churches, 
its gate of entrance to the city, its obelisk, 
fountains, and statues. On the left is the 
church of Trinita di Monte, whence the 
grand travertine stairs lead to the Piazza 
di Spagna, and the city crowded in the 
valley, while around it are the convents 
and churches on the hills which saw the 
beginning of Rome. St, Peter’s and the 
Vatican are just before us; the hill of 
the Janiculum rising behind them, with 
the line of spires upon its summit which 
mark the grounds of the Doria Villa, 

We mounted a flight of steps to the 
“ Bosco,” as it is called, on the highest part 
of the hill, Here the woods gave us a 
charming shade and freshness, and the 
views are eyen more extensive. On the 
Janiculum, we could distinguish the 
Fountain of St. Paul’s, with its triple gush 
of waters, and the churches upon the 
height. In the city below us, swells the 
vast dome of the Pantheon. Here is 
the great Castle of St. Angelo, originally 
raised by Hadrian as a tomb for the em- 
perors of his day, now a French garrison 
There, scattered in every direction, are the 
hundreds of church towers, the pillars 
which have survived the wreck of ages, 
and commemorate still the deeds of long 
ago, although surmounted with the statues 
of saints. Beside us, are carried the 
masses of old wall which inclose the north- 
ern portion of the city. Before us, Monte 
Mario overhangs the plain; its villas, cy- 
presses and solitary stone pine bathed in 
the light of the declining sun, which had 
left the plain to beautify the lovely hillere 
it sank to rest behind it. This one pine 
remains of a number which once adorned 
the hill, and were visible from the city 
below. But their owner doomed them to 
becut down, All had fallen but this one, 
when a foreigner purchased it with the 
condition that it should never be destroyed. 
And far from Rome, the grand solitarytree is 
alandmark. Monte Soracte,a single spur of 
the Apennines, swells from the Campagna. 
The beautiful Alban Hills seem to swim 
in the changing lights of the dying day. 
The darker Sabine and Volscian ranges 
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+ lay against the horizon. The Campagna 
stretches to the sea, whose waters can be 
dimly distinguished in the clear atmos- 
phere, ' 

The birds were singing their Good Night 
song, and among the many voices of the 
city came up its sweet evening bells. As 
those of Santa Maria Maggiore fell clear 
and soft upon the ear, my friend repeated 
to me the following lines, extracted from 
apoem written by Rev. Charles T. Brooks, 
on the very spot upon which we were 
then sitting, some few months ago. 


EVENING BELLS OF ROME HEARD FROM MONTE 
PINCIO. 
* * * * 
One eve, in centuries past they say, 
A weary pilgrim, late and lone, 
O’er the Campagna sought his way 
Through woods and wilds unknown. 


In his despair to Heaven he prayed 

For strength and light in that sad strait, 
For some kind angel’s hand to aid, 

And guide him to the gate. 


And as he prayed, he heard full well 

A voice that made his pathway clear; 
Santa Maria’s evening bell 

Steal softly on his ear. 
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His grateful heart (so runs the tale) __ 
Willed that each eve, at that same hour, 

The bell should through the twilight pale 
Toll from Maggiore’s tower. 


If haply some poor man like him 
Should, lost in those wild places, roam, 
That he too might through shadows dim, 
Be guided safely home. 


Oh! were it ours amid the din, 
As o’er life’s wildering waste we roam, 
To hear the Heavenly strain within 
That calls the wanderer home 


To that true city of the soul 
Whose gates are open night and day, 
Where man’s long yearnings find their home, 
His sorrows flee away! 


I think I should add as a postscript to 
this beautiful little extract that the legend 
upon which it is founded is true. And 
to this day, during a storm, at a late hour 
of the day, the “storm-bell” of Santa 
Maria Maggiore rings out clear and lond 
its welcome and warning to the wan- 
derer on the Campagna. 


——_71 + o —__ 


REPRESENTATIVE CITIES. 


IV. SECOND PAPER, 


ATHENS: THE DIAMOND OF THE OCCIDENT; 


Tue hills which were the representa- 
tive and central points in ancient Athens, 
are sufficiently desolate. But the monu- 
ments of taste and genius which were once 
scattered through the city, are generally 
in a still more ruinous state. The site 
of the ancient Agora, which was inclosed 
on three sides by those monumental hills, 
is swept clean. Not a vestige remains of 
its famous porticoes and public edifices, 
or its long lines of sculptured heroes and 
demigods, any more than of the work- 
shops, or the articles that were exposed 
for sale in the markets. The only relic 
or ruin near it is the so-called prison of 
Socrates, one of three or four chambers 
beautifully hewn out of the rock at the 
base of the Museum Hill, which some con- 


OR, THE FINE ARTS AND ASSTHETIC CULTURE, 


sider to have been baths, and others re- 
gard as prisons. 

North and east of the Pnyx, the Areop- 
agus and the Acropolis, a few monu- 
ments only remain to attest the taste and 
skill of Athenian architecture. The The- 
seum, at once the temple and the tomb of 
Theseus, older even than the Parthenon, 
and far better preserved, became in the 
Middle Ages the church of St. George,very 
much as the image of Jupiter at Rome 
became the statue of “ Jew Peter,” and is 
now the national museum, where the poor 
remains of Athenian art are collected.* 


* A fine museum is now being erected to 
receive the rapidly increasing collections of 
ancient sculpture at Athens, 
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Standing on a gentle swell just outside of 
the present city, though somewhat crum- 
bling beneath the weight of years, it fills 
the eye as no edifice but a Grecian temple, 
perhaps I might say, none but a Doric 
temple ever does, and impresses the mind 
with the idea of a severe beauty, and a 
faultless proportion, to which nothing can 
be added and from which nothing can be 
taken away. A stereoscopic view of it, 
or a photograph, an engraving even, or a 
model in marble or plaster, satisfies the ar- 
chitect as a regular solid does the mathe- 
matician, and delights the unprofessional 
beholder like a beautiful crystal or a pol- 
ished gem, 

We have space for only a passing allu- 
sion to those two little gems of Athenian 
art, the like of which never existed, and 
never could have existed anywhere but 
at Athens, misnamed the Temple of the 
Winds and the Lantern of Demosthenes. 
The former was the Town Sun-dial and 
Water-clock, and it shows how the 
Athenians contrived) with indifferent suc- 
cess, I ween) tomeasure their long-winded 
talk by the water of the clepsydra and the 
shadow on the dial. The latter, sole re- 
maining and beautiful specimen of an un- 
known number of choragic monuments, 
which once adorned and gave name to the 
Street of the Tripods, illustrates how they 
delighted to honor those who, at their 


private expense, entertained them with. 


public spectacles in the theatre. Here it 
was that Byron, taking up his residence 
in a convent hard by, sung of the Maid of 
Athens: , 


“Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh, give me back my heart.” 


And, according to common report, he 
wrote not a little of the Childe Harold, 
in this jewel of a study; though this part 
of the story is probably as mythical as 
the popular idea which makes it to have 
been the study of the prince of Athenian 
orators. 

But the most imposing ruin at Athens 
is the remains of the temple of Olym- 
pian Zeus. Planned and founded as a 


Doric temple by Pisistratus and his sons, 
it was finished in the Corinthian style, al- 
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most seven hundred years after, by the 


Emperor Hadrian, Three hundred and 
fifty-four feet long by one hundred and 
seventy-one broatl, it was surrounded by 
a peristyle of 120 columns, forming a 
double row on each side, and a triple row 
across the ends, each column being of 
Pentelic marble, more than 60 feet high 
and almost 21 feet in circumference. Its 
only rival in the ancient Greek world was 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus. But 
this magnificent structure became the 
quarry out of which ancient Rome and 
modern Athens have drawn materials 
for building; and all that now remains of 
it is the raised platform on which it was 
reared, and sixteen columns, one of which, 
recently prostrated by the wind, helps to 
give a just conception of their colossal 
magnitude. 

Athenian sculpture has suffered even 
more severely than Athenian architecture, 
from the tooth of time, and the hand of 
barbarians, The Vatican, the Louvre, 
the British Museum, all the great galleries 
of Europe are filled with Grecian statu- 
ary. Athens retains only a few dilapidated 
groups on the friezes of her surviving 
temples, a few torsos and mutilated 
statues collected in the Theseum and the 
Temple of the Winds, and, sadder still, a 
collection of mere fragments of figures, 
tunuata noday, tunuata yEipwr, Tunuata 
oixodounuarer, and tujuata ddva/dpwv in 
some extemporized sheds on the Acropolis* 

Even the rivers, whose names are fami- 
liar as household words to classic ears, are 
almost dried up. The far-famed Ilissus 
loses itself again and again in the porous 
earth, and disappears entirely below the 
fountains and basins of Callirrhoe, as if 
the Athenian maidens who come there, 
as they did in classic days, to wash their 
soiled apparel, had used up the water in 
the process. And the Cephissus, after 
watering many a beautiful garden, field 
and grove in the suburbs, crosses the road 
to Pireeus a mere brook, just where it 
passed within the Long Walls in ancient 
times. Probabiy they were never as large 





* A small museum is now being erected on 
the Acropolis for this collection. 
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as we are apt to suppose rivers must be. 
At the same time, like so many other parts 
of the Old World, and especially of the 
Turkish Empire, Attica has doubtless 
grown more dry with the neglect of culti- 
vation and the disappearance of trees from 
the plains, and forests from the mountains. 

But it is still very delightful to walk 
up the valley of the Ilissus and say: here 
was the temple of Artemis, *here that of 
Demeter, here that of Aphrodite, and 
here that gem of Ionic architecture, the 
temple of the Ilissian Muses; here was 
the plane-tree beneath which Socrates re- 
clined on the grassy lawn, bathed his feet 
in the waters of the sacred fountain, 
snuffed the fresh breezes of the country, 
(hater of the country as Emerson says he 
was), listened to the chirping song of the 
cicade, and talked with Phzedrus, as the 
scene is painted with inimitable beauty 
in Plato’s Banquet; and here were the 
gardens of Epicurus, and here the Lyceum, 
where Aristotle took his morning and 


.evening walk, lecturing the while with 


his disciples. The only vestige of ancient 
Athens in all this walk is the Panathenaic 
Stadium, partly cut and partly built into 
the left bank of the Ilissus. The form is 
still perfect and the sight inspiring. But 
the seats of Pentelic marble which would 
once contain 40,000 spectators, have dis- 
appeared, and green grass now covers the 
sloping sides; and when we visited it a 
crop of fresh grain carpeted the ground 
over which have run so many competitors 
for Panathenaic honors. Opposité toit, on 
the right bank,is the English burial-ground, 
a sweet spot, now quite retired, though 
once within the walls of the busy city, 
planted with cypresses, and already peo- 
pled with many dead. And not far away 
is quite a colony of houses, the property 
of the late Lady Plaisance, a Philadelphian 
by birth, a French woman partly by par- 
entage and partly by marriage, an enthu- 
siastic Bonapartist in politics, in spirit a 
zealous Philhellen, and almost an an- 
cient Greek in her religion, who came to 
Greece to expend her immense fortune in 
behalf of the Greeks, and lavished it freely 
in building in Athens and at the foot of 
Pentelicus. It was her intention, after 
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the death of her daughter, to make Greece 
her heir. But she died without a will, 
and her property, after being fiercely con- 
tested in the courts, fell chiefly into the 
hands of her American relatives. 

But the most enchanting walk out of 
Athens, is by way of Colonus to the banks 
of the Cephissus. Colonus is now, as it 
was in ancient times, just on the dividing 
line between the city and the country. 
From this little mound (for such is the 
meaning of the name), we look back upon 
the houses of the modern and the ruins of , 
the ancient city. We look forward upon 
the most beautiful rural scenery. Then we 
pass on through groves of olives, and gar- 
dens of fruit-trees, villas and summer- 
houses, charmed by the music of running 
water and singing birds, especially that 
royal singer, well called by the natives the 
Basvronwrov, Or queen’s bird, and reminded, 
at every step, of the scene which soothed 
the aching senses and healed the broken 
heart of GEdipus, on his first arrival at 
Athens, as described in one of the sweet- 
est choruses of Sophocles, The prince of 
dramatic poets was a native of Colonus, 
and his picture, doubtless drawn from the 
reality, is still substantially correct: 
“Where, beneath the ivy shade, 

In the dew-besprinkled glade, 

Many a love-lorn nightingale 

Warbles sweet her plaintive tale: 

Where the vine in clusters pours 

Her sweets, secured from wintry showers; 

Where the sweet narcissus growing, 

Where the yellow crocus glowing, 

Round the sacred altars twine, 

Off’ring to the powers divine; 

Where the pure springs perpetual flow 

Wat’ring the verdant meads below, 

Which, with its earth-encircling waves, 

The fair Cephissus ever laves.” 

But its chief attraction was to the eye 
of the mind, It was the site of the an- 
cient Academy, where Plato taught and 
inspired, where the noble youth of Athens 
heard the sublimest truths, and saw with 
spiritual eye,the most brilliant visions that 
ever dawned upon the uninspired mind of 
man, and where the greatest and best men 
of the city delighted to meet and exercise 
in the gymnasium, or refresh themselves, 
body and mind, as they reclined and con- 
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versed beneath spreading plane-trees, and 
amid statues and altars of the gods, Well 
might Milton give it a foremost place in 
that tempting vision of Athens which, in 
his Paradise Lost, he represents Satan as 
setting before the eyes of our Lord: 

“ Athens, the eye of Greece, Mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits, 

Or hospitable in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and 

shades; 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 

Trills her warbled notes the summer 

long.” 

The Cerameicus, too, came within the 
scope of the same walk,where reposed the 
mortal remains of Athenian generals, 
statesmen, artists, and scholars. Now, 
alas! not a monument remains to distin- 
guish the dust of Pisistratus and Pericles, 
of Plato and Zeno, of A®schylus and 
Sophocles, of Phidias and Zeuxis, from 
common earth! 

I shall not weary my reader with the 
process, nor enlighten him with the re- 
sults of my antiquarian investigation of 
the courses and still remaining traces of the 
ancient walls, though I was myself great- 
ly interested,especially in tracing the wall 
of the old Pireeus as it followed all the 
windings and protected all the little havens 
of that gracefully curved and singularly in- 
dented shore, and in discovering beneath 
the water trenches, grooves and other evi- 
dent vestiges of the very dock-houses that 
sheltered the far-famed triremes, or war- 
ships, of the Athenians. At the extreme 
point of the shore, where it projects fur- 
thest into the Saronic Gulf, a fallen col- 
umn and’ a sarcophagus-like receptacle 
hewn out of the solid rock, bear the name 
of the Tomb of Themistocles. The name 
and the exact site are perhaps apocryphal. 
But it is certainly a fit spot for the last 
resting-place of him who won the victo- 
ry at Salamis, and planned the fortifica- 
tions of Pirseus, and laid the foundations 
for the naval greatness of his country. 

The same day in which I traced the 
wall of Pirgeus, I extended my walk along 
the shore to the Strait of Salamis, and 
ascended one of the summits of Aigialus, 
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whether that traditionally assigned as the 
seat from which Xerxes beheld the battle, 
or a higher one, I am not sure, It was a 
weary walk and climb, much longer and 
higher than I anticipated when I set out. 
But it was richly rewarded ; for there the 
whole island and strait of immortal mem- 
ory lay like a map at my feet, and the ex- 
act position and movements of the two 
fleets were @listinctly visible. 

A May-day excursion to Phyle, in the 
pass of Parnes, showed us a most inter- 
esting and instructive specimen of the site 
and structure of an ancient Athenian 
fortress (built, like the wall of Pirzeus, of 
beautifully hewn and squared stones, laid 
in cement, and surprisingly well-pre- 
served), gave us a bird's-eye view of 
Attica and Boeotia, and recalled many a 
stirring scene of border and national war- 
fare, particularly that eventful day, when 
“the Spirit of Freedom ” sat “on Phyle’s 
brow,” with Thrasybulus and his train. 

It is a good day’s work to ascend Mount 
Pentelicus. We were in our saddles at 
Athens, at half-past eight o'clock, and we 
reached the summit at noon, riding the 
entire distance. About half way up the 
mountain is the quarry that has chiefly 
furnished the favorite material for Athen- 
ian architecture and sculpture—that Pen- 
telican marble which is so easily wrought 
and yet so enduring, and which only 
grows more rich and mellow with age. 
The view from the summit, which is quite 
sharp—little broader than the present 
apex of the pyramid of Cheops—is very 
comprehensive, and in its various group- 
ing of land and water, irrespective of classi- 
cal and historical associations, exceeds 
anything on which my eye ever rested. 
I was well aware what a multitude of 
world-renowned places are crowded 
within a small compass in this and in 
many other parts of Greece. But the 
singular purity and transparency of the 
atmosphere bring objects that are actual- 
ly distant apparently near, And I was 
surprised on the brow of Pentelicus to 
see not only the level plain and gracefully 
rounded bay of Marathon (inviting Per- 
sian aggression only to be repelled and 
overthrown), but the promontories and 
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valleys of Eubcea lying as it*were be- 
neath my feet, and not only Eleusis, 
Megara and Corinth almost within reach, 
but the sacred haunts of the muses and 
the gods in Thessaly, to say nothing of 
the mountains of Peloponnesus, appa- 
rently not far away. The same surprise 
awaited me at the citadels of Corinth 
and Argos, and on every acropolis and 
mountain-top which I ascended. 
Whatever else may have changed or 
gone to decay in Greece, the mountains 
and the valleys,the seas and the shores, the 
clear air and the bright sunshine, remain 
unchanged. More highly-colored land- 
scapes, with a deeper tinge of violet and 
purple, I have seen in Italy, and more 
gorgeous sunsets, with more of the flash- 
‘ing and gaudy colors, in America, But 
such sapphire skies, blue quite down to 
the horizon! They make the skies of 
Western Europe look as if they had been 
washed and washed, till the color was all 
taken out of them. And such golden 
sunsets, pouring such floods of molten 
gold, so soft and rich, over sea and land, 
as may be witnessed evening after even- 
ing, at Athens, and Corinth, and Argos— 
these have I seen nowhere and never; nor 
such transparent seas,such gracefully curv- 
ed shores, realizing the ideal line of beau- 
ty, and such nicely cut and carved moun- 
tains of solid marble, furnishing the artist 
at once with the materials and the models 
of his art. Repose characterizes the na- 
ture as it does the art and the literature 
of Greece. Not only the mountains are 
fixed and unchangeable; the seas are 
tranquil, at least in summer. It is not that 
wicked sea which cannot rest, whose wa- 
ters cast up mire and dirt. It only rip- 
ples and licks the shore like a lake, or 
flows laughing and smiling like a river 
within its banks. The sky, too, is tran- 
quil. There are no sudden changes, no 
violent bursts of passion, no extremes of 
heat and cold. Through all the month of 
April, I saw no rainy’ day, scarcely a 
cloudy one. Day after day, the sun rose 
with the same unclouded brightness, and 
the heavens looked down with the same 
benignant face, and, as in Egypt, we 
planned and exeeuted our excursions 
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without any interruption, or any fear of 
interruption, from the caprices of the 
weather. 

And the people are the children of na- 
ture. The ancient Athenians boasted 
that they were the offspring of the soil. 
With more reason than the Aztecs, or 
perhaps any other people, they might 
have claimed to be the children of the sun. 
They lived in the open air, the sky was 
their roof, and the sunshine their food, 
and drink, and clothing. And their life 
was as tranquil as their skies and seas, as 
bright and joyous as the air they breathed. 
The sun-god inspired their literature. 
Their art sprang up at the touch and grew 
under the eye and hand of the bright- 
eyed goddess Athena, Their religion was 
the worship of nature, and of gods in 
human form, in a series of beautiful and 
joyful festivals, They called a finished 
education “ music.” Their idea of edu- 
cation was a graceful and ‘harmonious 
development of body and soul, intellect 
and taste—a development of the whole 
man in harmony with himself and the 
world around him. The result was good 
health and a long life, and for the most 
part ahappy one. The most spiritual and 
transcendental of the Greek philosophers 
died at the age of eighty, breathing out 
his life gently ata wedding banquet. The 
poet laureate of the Athenian people, who 
always bore off the prize in the theatre, 
and who is therefore always represented 
in sculpture as crowned with bay-leaves, 
at the age of ninety turned a charge of 
dotage into the most magnificent of all 
his triumphs, by simply reading before his 
judges one of the choral songs of a re- 
cently written tragedy. And the model 
teacher of rhetoric and oratory, at Athens, 
lived more than a century and then died 
of voluntary starvation, that he might not 
outlive the liberties of his country. 

Still the life of Greece was marred by 
sad defects, and stained with many vices 
and crimes. It was seldom animated by 
lofty moral aims, At Athens, in the de- 
clining years of the republic, it was given 
up to pleasure, frivolity, and amusement ; 
and the greatest of Athenian orators 
struggled in vain to breathe into it the 
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political and moral earnestness which was 
the soul of his undying eloquence. 

In many respects the modern Greeks 
closely resemble their ancestors. You 
may see sometimes at Athens, and more 
frequently in the mountains and islands, 
the graceful forms and regular features 
after which the ancient Greek statues 
were modeled. They are still a gay, 
light-hearted people, full of animal spirits, 
and fond of sports, shows, festivals and 
amusements. Their favorite festivals are 
of a religious nature, and, what is more 
remarkable, they still gather about the 
ruins of their ancient temples. Sunday 
is-a holiday; and at Athens, as the sun 
sinks towards his setting, people of all 
classes, the King and Queen on horse- 
back,* the wealthy in their carriages, and 
the multitude on foot, pour out of the city 
into the campus to see and be seen, to 
tell and to hear “ something newer.” 

The two or three days which precede 
Lent constitute a regular carnival, Fri- 
day night, bonfires blaze in front of the 
principal houses, and around them chil- 
dren of a smaller and “a larger growth’ 
engage in all sorts of gay and grotesque 
performances. . Saturday, people of all 
ages and both sexes parade the streets 
in masks, Gentlemen and coachmen 
change .places. The middle-aged, per- 
chance the aged, grow young again, and 
participate in the games and plays of chil- 
dren and youth. Men sport crinoline— 
now, of course, they mount immense 
waterfalls—and family government is ad- 
ministered in the streets to the infinite 
amusement of the spectators. Sunday is 
more a holiday than usual. And Monday, 
when Lent should properly begin, though 
they refrain from eating meat, they do 
not abstain from drinking wine. On the 
contrary, it seems like a feast of Bacchus. 
In the early part of the day, crowned 
with wreaths of ivy or garlic, and bearing 
baskets and bottles of wine, little groups 
may be seen on their way to the hills or 
to the sea-side to have a good time. In 


* This description, of course, applies to 
King Otho and his Queen, who was a good 
rider, and passionately fond of the saddle. 
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the aftertfoon they gather in crowds near 
the columns of.the temple of Olympian 
Zeus, and forming little circles about a 
piper and drummer, dance round and 
round till they can dance no longer. 
When Lent is over, the same scene is 
repeated, and, if possible, surpassed at 
the Easter festival. The whole popula- 
tion now gather about the temple of 
Theseus, and talk and laugh like their 
“much-talking and much-laughing” an- 
cestors, or, as parties incline, dance a sim- 
ple Pyrrhic or irregular choral dance, fol- 
lowing the movements of their leader, as 
of old the chorus imitated the corypheus 
in the theatre. A balloon is sent up, per- 
haps, for the entertainment of the masses, 
the King and Queen ride through the 
crowd and receive the salutations of the 
better classes, and the people separate 
well pleased with the day, with their 
neighbors, and with themselves. To the 
eye of the stranger, the most striking as- 
pect of the scene is the variety and gayety 
of the costumes. The red caps, immensely 
full kilts or skirts, and various-colored 
jackets, or tunics, of the men, and the 
silks, embroideries, and fancy head-dresses 
of the women, give a variety and pictur- 
esqueness to the gathering which is very 
unlike the sombre hues and stereotype 
fashions of an assembly of ladies and gen- 
tlemen in America or Western Europe. 
Some of the ceremonies of Passion 
Week are singularly touching and beau- 
tiful. On the night of Good Friday, ser- 
vice is performed jn all the churches. 
Every man, woman, and child is provided 
with a candle; and after service, the pic- 
ture of the dead Saviour is borne in pro- 
cession with lighted candles through the 
streets to the place of burial, the whole 
line blazing with light, and children sing- 
ing the Kvpue taégoov, answering to the 
Miserere of the Catholics and western 
churches. Saturday night the churches 


are open again, and the people convene, 
with the civil and ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries, to celebrate the Communion Service ; 
and at midnight,they welcome with shouts 
of joy the risen Saviour, and chant the 
hymn of the resurrection. Easter Sunday, 
the peasantry come flocking into the city, 
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each with a lamb under hig, arm, which, 
after the morning service, they roast at a 
fire in the open air, and though they 
should not taste the luxury of animal food 
again all the year round, that day every 
family must have its little barbecue with 
its accompanying festivities, 

During all the time in which the Saviour 
lay in the grave, instead of saying “ Good 
day,” the devout Greeks, on meeting, say :. 
Xpioros dxéSave, Christ is dead, And after 
the resurrection, instead of the usual salu- 
tations, they greet each other with: 
Xpisros dvéorn, Christ is risen; to which the 
orthodox and pious Greek responds: 


GaySas Xpioros dvéorn, Christ is risen in- 


deed. How beautiful! And how happy, 
if we might only believe that the heart 
is in these truly Christian salutations. 

But religion exerts‘as little influence on 
the morals of the modern Greeks as it did 
over their ancestors. It is areligion that 
has little to do with morality. It isa 
superstition that has int very little of the 
fear or the love of God. The klephis of 
the mountains, and the votaries of Bacchus 
in the cities, are all good Christians, As 
the leading men of ancient Greece could 
not refuse bribes, so corruption reigns now 
in every department of the Government, 
in every grade of office. The ministers 
are bribed by the King, and the represen- 
. tatives of the people are bribed by the 
ministers. There is also a sad want of 
honesty, of strict integrity, in private life. 
Klephts, in other words thieves and rob- 
bers, is a name of honor in the mountains ; 
and it is said the chief difficulty in break- 
ing up the system consists in the fact that 
leading men connive at it, and share its 
gains in the capital. 

Want of honest industry and steady 
occupation in labor is a sign of the low 
standard not only of morals, but also of 
civilization. When a stranger alights in 
a town little frequented by travelers, one 
half of the people are ready to serve him, 
and the other half are on hand to show 
where the said first half can be found ; 
and both halves would rather gaze and 
listen “to the news, or the terms of the bar- 
gain, than render substantial service. Yet, 
to their credit be it said, begging, that 
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bane and shame of Italy, is almost un- 
known, My own experience accords with 
that of Professor Felton, who, after travel- 
ing all over Greece, testifies that he never 
saw but a single instance of begging, and 
that was a little boy begging for a book. 

The Greeks are Grecians still in their vir- 
tues and in their real vices. The intellec- 
tual is still generally in advance of the 
moral, The taste and the imagination are 
still cultivated more than the conscience 
and the heart. And in their church ser- 
vices, even the taste and imagination 
are confined within very narrow bounds by 
the unchanging forms and dogmas of the 
Greek, or, as they call it, the Orthodox 
Oriental Church. Instead of the master- 
pieces of taste and genius which are seen 
in the Catholic churches, the pictures in 
the Greek churches are as stiff and stere- 
otype as those of the old Egyptians, and 
for the same reason—religion has sanctified 
the type and made it unalterable. And 
the monotonous draw! of the music, even 
in the cathedral at Athens, is in strange 
contrast with the infinite variety, flexibil- 
ity, sweetness and sublimity of the strains 
that echo through the domes and arches 
of Notre Dame or St. Peter’s, <A revival 
of ancient Greek art is hardly possible 
without a reformation in religion. And 
areformation in religion is not an easy 
thing. The Greek Church claims to be 
older, purer, truer, more unchanged, and 
therefore of right more unchangeable, 
than the Roman. Moreover, the Greek 
Church is an essential element in the popu- 
lar idea of Greek nationality, of the Greek 
state that is, and the Greek empire that 
is to be. It is not incumbered, however, 
with the papacy,and does not withhold the 
Bible from the laity, The clergy encour- 
age the circulation of the Scriptures in 
the version adopted by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. And to say noth- 
ing of Prptestant missionaries from for- 
eign lands, native Athenians, who have 
been educated in America and who 
have embraced evangelical views of re- 
ligion, are making their influence felt by 
preaching, and schools, and above all 
by the newspaper press, through the city 
and the kingdom. 
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There has already been a truly wonder- 
ful revival of letters. Homer, Plato, and 
Demosthenes are studied along with the 
authors of modern science in the Universi- 
ty at Athens. The language, though it has 
undergone changes of the same kind with 
the other languages of modern Europe, is 
written and spoken with the constant en- 
deavor to restore it, as far as possible, to 
the purity of the ancient standard. And 
a literature, both in prose and poetry, has 
sprung up that smacks strongly of old 
Hellas. 

Commerce and trade have also been re- 
vived. Greek sailors rule the Levantine 


seas, Greek merchants and bankers are - 


spreading themselves over Europe and 
Asia. Greek steamers will soon compete 
with the Franks for the travel and freight 
of the Mediterranean. Indeed the danger 
is that the Greeks will become a nation of 
merchants and educated men, to the neg- 
lect of agriculture, manufactures and the 
mechanic arts. 

At the same time, like the ancient Athe- 
nians, they are not wanting in bravery 
nor incapable of carrying on war. The 
battles of Thermopyle, Marathon, and 
Salamis have been fought over again in 
the war of the Greek Revolution. The 
heroic Cretans have sent off their women 
and children to Athens and other places 
of safety, as Athens of old sent off hers 
to Salamis, and their little bands are now 
meeting and baffling the best troops of 
Turkey under her ablest general, as the 
ancient Spartans held the mountain passes 
against the countless hosts of Persia. The 
names of not a few modern heroes, im- 
mortalized in popular songs and histories, 
will go down to posterity with those of 
Miltiades, Leonidas and Themistocles, 

The Greeks are persuaded that they 
need only a wider territory and free scope, 
and they will revive all the glories of their 
former history. They live in the confi- 
dent expectation of a Greek Empire, or 
Republic, with the better part of Turkey 
for its territory, and its .capital at Con- 
stantinople. Whether their patriotic as- 
pirations will be realized in this particular 
form may be doubtful, but the rapid de- 
cline of the Turkish Empire, which can- 
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not long be stayed up by the bayonets of 
the Great Powers, points to their speedy 
deliverance from the fanatical and cruel 
despotism to which they have been so 
long subjected. And the indomitable 
courage and confidence of the people, 
the sympathies of Christian nations, the 
spirit of the age, and the tendencies of 
modern civilization, all perhaps indicate 


.with equal clearness the restoration, in 


some form, of Greek nationality. 

But whatever may be the future of 
Athens, her past is secure. Her réle is 
magnificent. Her mission is sure to be 
accomplished, She is the acknowledged 
queen in the realm of art and esthetic 
culture. Athenian sculpture, represent- 
ing the human form in its ideal perfection, 
reigns in the Vatican, the Louvre, and the 
British Museum ; sits enthroned in all the 
galleries and all the studios of every 
European capital. Athenian architec- 
ture, copied in Rome and repeated in 
Europe and Amédtica, seen in its ruins, 
studied in books by architects, admired in 
photographs and models on the walls of 
academies and colleges, and treasured on 
the shelves and in the portfolios of gen- 
tlemen and scholars, is educating to new 
ideas of beauty and proportion a thousand 
times more minds to-day than it ever did 
when Athens was in the zenith of her 
glory. Greek literature, with its dupli- 
cate, the Latin, holds the first place in 
the libraries, shines on the shelves of 
booksellers, sits in the professors’ chairs, 
dwells in the hearts of noble youth, 
guides the pen of authors, shapes the dic- 
tion of orators, and teaches lessons of 
grace, repose, decorum, and that perfec- 
tion of art which conceals art, to culti- 
vated minds in every part of the civilized 
world. Indeed the influence of Grecian 
culture and refinement is inwrought into 
the language and literature of later na- 
tions, and the life of modern times. The 


modern sciences, jealous as they are of 
the classics, derive their nomenclature 
and their very names from the Greeks. 
If you would see mathematical demon- 
stration in its ideal beauty and perfection, 
you must go just where you must go to 
find the perfection of all beautiful forms, 
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—among the Greeks, Our holy religion 
was revealed to us in the clear, righ, flex- 
ible and expressive language of this won- 
derful people. When men no longer 
wish to drink at the fountains of their 
civilization and refinement, then they will 
cease tostudy the language and literature 
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of the Greeks, And Athens will lose her 
scepter when artists cease to prize the 
highest ideals. of art—when lovers of 
beauty no longer admire the fullest ex- 
pression that human genius and taste have 
ever given to the idea of the beautiful. 


+o—___—__- 


GRANDMA IS DEAD. 


Our Grandmama is dead, Aggie: hear, Aggie, what I say:— 
My dear Grandma is dead, and now her soul is gone away; 
It seems so strange without her; how strange 1 cannot tell, 
She was often sick and tired, she is rested now and well. 


Sometimes I stop and wonder that her face I do not see, 

And sometimes I forget myself, and ask where she can be. 
She never made a bit of noise, she talked so sweet and low, 
And yet our house seems stiller now, no matter where we go. 


She loved us children, Aggie; there are three of us in all; 
The oldest is my sister Jane; and Will is strong and tall; 
And I am twelve; and all of us she used to rock to sleep, 
When we were little, tiny things, and couldn’t even creep. 


I miss her more and more, Aggie,—don’t wonder that I cry ;— 
She went without my kissing her—I did not say good-bye ; 
For on the morning that she died, so did my father say, 


She shut her eyes, and wept to sleep, and slept her life eway! 


Td like to tell her, if but once, and so would brother Will, 

We are sorry for our naughty ways,—how much we love her still. 
That’s where she used to sit, when he would creep behind the place, 
Aud take the glasses from her eyes, and feel her wrinkled face. 


She was old and very lame, Aggie; sometimes was full of pain; 
She never once was cross to us, or really did complain : 

Once, long ago, when she was sick, she said, I heard it so, 
Come, Lord, and take me home to heaven, for now I long to go.” 


The day she died was stormy, and when my father prayed, 

He thanked the Lord for helping her that she was not afraid: 

I knew she was not; many a time she did us children tell, 

That those who love Him when they die shall go with Christ to dwell. 


Now when I read the Bible, and about that happy place, 

I think that she is there, and not a wrinkle on her face; 

I know she is not lame or old, that there she has no pain, 
Yet somehow I keep’wishing she was back with us again! 


Oh, how my mother misses her! I often see her cry ;— 
My father tries to comfort her, and so do Jane and I; 

I do not wonder, it’s so strange, with Grandma gone away, 
But God is good, my father says, and so she used to say! 


I keep trying to remember, that He is our Father too, 

And like my father here, I’m sure He nothing wrong will do , 
So, Aggie, though I can’t but cry, itis all right you know ;— 
The Lord He wanted her to come and she was glad to gol 
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STORM-CLIFF.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 

Dourine this time the heart that beat 
underneath the “Golden Fleece” was 
tempest-tost by sea and by loneliness, 

When Fay Chester left the protection 
of her husband’s home, she had not 
counted the cost. She went without 
thinking of herself; she went to lift the 
burden from his life, and too late found 
that she carried his grief in her own sor- 
row. It was the revelation of the weak- 
ness dwelling within her own heart that 
made her doubly desolate. Notuntil the 
pitiless leagues of ocean lay between the 
steam-ship and Storm-Cliff, did she com- 
prehend how utterly dependent upon the 
love of mortal her life had been. Even 
the soulless passenger, who lay some- 
where in the hidden recesses of the ship, 
seemed less alone than his living daugh- 
ter. Atlength the mood of Mrs. Chester 
alarmed Olive, and, in her anxiety she 
sought counsel of Isaac. From that time 
until the arrival of the steamer at its des- 
tination, Mrs. Chester was carefully kept 
in sight, either by Olive or Isaac. Once 
or twice Mrs. Chester observed that she 
was regarded with attention by a tall, 
half-concealed figure, but she never sus- 
pected that Isaac was a passenger; and 
November storms coming across the ocean 
met them in its way, and the lady voya- 
gers appeared no more on deck until the 
haven was reached, 

Whatever may have been Isaac’s rea- 
son for remaining unknown to Mrs. Ches- 
ter, or even if he had a reason for so do- 
ing, he never made known; but even as 
he had taken upon himself the responsi- 
bility of her departure, he took upon him- 
self the duty of making her very com- 
fortable on English soil. The art, pos- 
sessed by so few mortals, of making a 
woman unconscious that disagreeable de- 
tails attend upon her daily comfort, was 
innate with this man. 

On the day of Major Mar’s burial by 
the side of the wife he had so loved, Mrs, 
Chester could not go abroad. The very 
sky seemed shaken; the wings of the 


wind went beating up and down from 
heaven to earth, as if in opposition to 
every intent of mortals; and a weary for- 
saken feeling enveloped the spirit of the 
lady who watched the hours come and go. 

Truly this woman, loving and true, 
was wandering through a wilderness, not 
knowing who had appointed her path- 
way. Life’s joys seemed to have flown 
by and. swept the earth bare for her. 

Save for the one soul who with all the 
power of intense love seemed beckoning 
her back to the western horizon, she felt 
no impulse,—life had no motive beyond the 
desire to be with him. 

She had learned out of her own experi- 
ence that there was no place for her ex- 
cept where he dwelt. Twelve hours on 
the ocean had taught her that. When 
Isaac came at night and said to her, without 
preface, ‘“‘ Now, Mrs. David Chester, are 
you ready to go home?” her very spirit 
sprang up into her eyes with thanksgiv- 
ing, because one soul had believed her 
return possible. 

She did not reply. 

“Tf you will permit me, who have 
seen as much of life as most men, to ad- 
vise you, I say, go home and outlive 
the mother-in-law, the happiest, best 
course left for you. Tell me if you are not 
tired of being out of hearing of that canny 
man’s voice, who was so kind to you 
down at the Cliff one night ?” 

Little Mrs. Chester convinced Isaac 
that she was well worth all the care he had 
taken of her, by putting her tiny hand 
into his, and “ saying with all her heart”: 

“There now, Mrs. Chester, I knew 
what was good for you, we'll just go back; 
tell me, shall we ?” 

“T am ready.” 

“ Now that’s what I call downright 
sensible, but you will have to content 
yourself a whole week here, for I don’t 
like the looks of the steamer that goes 
out next; besides, I reckon there’s a little 
piece of work you’d rather do yourself, 
than have me. I mean something in 


marble or stone to put up.” 
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Isaac watched Mrs. Chester for a mo- 
ment, and thenslowly put forth his hand, 
dropping upon the table close beside her 
a tiny bit of white paper. 

“T thought maybe you'd like to have 
one like it growing over here to come and 
look at some time, soI just saved a few 
seeds; ‘twas too late to make the vine 
live.” 

“© Isaac, bless you for this; I looked 
over every withered thing I could find 
for one seed. How did you know they 
would please me?” 

“Did Mrs. Chester pull them up to dis- 
please you?” 

Without waiting for a reply, and 
knowing he had trespassed on forbidden 
ground, the man withdrew, leaving Mrs. 
Chester to her own thoughts. It had been 
he® purpose to seek the very few rela- 
tions she had in England, and looking 
forward to their protection, had served to 
soften the harshness of her desolation on 
the voyage; but once in England, a vague 
terror of meeting them, acertain inability 
to account satisfactorily to them for her 
husband's absence, took hold on her soul. 
Afterward, when Isaac relieved her mind 
from all personal cares, and the desire for 
protection (inherent in every woman) 
found satisfaction,she became as solicitous 
to avoid, as she had been anxious to seek 
those akin to her. 

The burial-place of the Mars was in a 
quiet village, from whence all of the name 
had departed,save they who awaited there 
the resurrection morn, 

Christmas, with its starry calls from 
over the Judean hills, its cables of green 


binding with flashes of love, on mirrors, 


of ether, Heaven to Earth, its carols and 
yule fires, came and went before Mrs. 
David Chester was able to turn her face 
to the West. No letter from her husband 
reached England. Mrs. Chester was on 
, guard to secure the pages her son wrote 
the last night he spent at Storm-Cliff, 
divining their destination. 

The Postmaster at the village never 
thought of refusing the letters, already 
mailed, when Mrs. Chester entered early 
in the morning to receive them in person, 
saying that she feared to send a servant 
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lest by some mistake it might be too late. 
Mrs, Chester best knew what became of 
the letter which the wife of her son waited 
and longed for, across a thousand leagues 
of water. 

Once upon the ocean, Mrs. David Ches- 
ter could have passed the hours counting 
the billows through which the steamship 
urged its length, if in counting they could 
have been made less, No passenger could 
have made greater heart-speed than did 
the little lady who was often seen stand- 
ing and looking westward until time it- 
self was forgotten ; and only a reminder 
from Olive served to win her to conscious- 
ness of how long she had been watching, 
and giving the aid of her heart-throbs to 
the huge engine beating down below. 

And still, with the hope drawing near 
to glad fruition, the hope of being once 
more with her husband, there arose agaiz 
and again the consciousness that even then 
happiness might notabide with her. A 
vague unrest was growing with every 
hour into stronger toil of spirit,and Nature, 
with her voices from above and below, 
seemed crying into her ears, “There is 
no rest for you!” 

Isaac and Olive held many brief con- 
sultations concerning the unsatisfactory 
state of the lady. The honest soul of the 
once fisherman was heavy within him, 
when he found that when the land-signal 
brought smiles to others, none lit up the 
face of Mrs. David Chester. ‘ What if 
I have made a mistake after all,” he 
thought, “foolish man that I am; women 
are as uncertain as the sea, you never can 
calculate just right, whether it’s on a calm 
or a storm; and just here, when ‘by my 
reckoning we ought to be near port, with 
wind and tide fair, comes up mighty 
uncertain weather ; it’s as bad as a fog on 
a ‘Jersey coast’—I can’t make it out.” 
Nature proved kindly, and let the great 
ship beat peacefully into its berth, bring- 
ing every precious soul safe to land. 

Mrs. David Chester left her worldly 
cares to the custody of Isaac, and with 
Olive went by the night train to Clifton. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
As the late dawn of mid-winter fought 
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its way up through thick folds of dark- 
ness, Mrs. Chester began to count the fa- 
miliar miles, as the train sped on, and 
with every one came new, swift thoughts 
revolving about her being. What ifsDa- 
vid Chester, her husband, should not for- 
give her having fled from his home, what 
if the old Chester pride, which grew more 
awful as she came nearer to it, should re- 
volt at receiving back a runaway wife 
(his love she never doubted, she had 
promised not to do that), what if he were 
gone, or, possibly, dead. 

The latter suggestion was more than 
she could endure in silence. Suddenly 
Olive was widely awake. Mrs. Chester 
had touched her. “QO Olive!” she said, 
“what if anything has befallen Mr. Ches- 
ter in my absence.” 

“Tam sure it’s all right,” said Olive, 
“for I just dreamed that Storm-Cliff was 
all afire, and that’s always a good sign, 
and by the light of it the men were draw- 
ing in a great net, full of all kinds of 
fish.” 

“ Olive, Iam afraid to go back; what 
if I should not find him ?” 

“You will; I am sure; please, Mrs. 
Chester, do not think about it. You are 
so white, it frightens me.” 

The train made the station at Clifton 
just at sunrise. The station-master (a 
man new to the place, the former one 
having “gone to the war’’) gave no es- 
pecial heed to the two passengers who 
got down from the car and immediately 
took their departure. 

“ Shall I run down to the old place and 
order a carriage for you?” asked Olive, 
as the little lady was starting in an oppo- 
site direction. 

“No, Olive, pray come quietly with 
me, it is so early and maybe no one will 
see or know us. Drop your veil and we 
will walk toward Storm-Cliff.” 

“Tt is too long a walk, Mrs. David ; 
how I wish Isaac were here.” 

Mrs. David did not seem to hear, but 
walked on rapidly toward her home; the 
shadow more and more darkening over 
her spirit, until a total eclipse came, and 
she, in some way, found herself looking 
as far down the road as her sight could 
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reach, with a vague expectation of meet- 
ing a funeral train winding along out from 
Storm-Cliff. Once or twice she put her 
hand on Olive’s shoulder as if for protec- 
tion, but did not speak until the high 
white walls of Storm-Cliff came into 
view. The lady and her maid had walked 
rapidly, scarcely feeling the cool crisp air, 
full of northern frost, and it being too 
late in the year for field laborers to be 
abroad, they approached the grounds 
without having been seen of any one. 


Storm-Cliff, with its large lovely rooms, 
and its mid-winter quiet, was a strange 
place for Ailee Lee, but the heart of un- 
happy Mrs. Chester (if indeed she held 
one in possession) clung fast to the child 
after her son’s departure. Ailee was the 
only human creature who did not seem 
to hold forth the accusing finger at her. 
The child’s peculiar ways served to inter- 
est Mrs. Chester, and the stern woman 
was more nearly kind to the light-keep- 
er’s daughter than she had ever been to 
any other human being. One night Ailee 
was believed to be sleeping, and over- 
heard, in a half conscious state, the story 
told by the servants to a new comer, of 
the beautiful young lady who had been 
found down on the Cliff in the night, and 
brought into the Pearl-room. The child 
listened most intently, for she had never 
ceased to search for the lady with sun- 
shine tangled in her hair, and in listening 
fell asleep. The following morning at 
daylight she was begging flowers of the 
gardener, and every morning from that 
time it had been one of her duties to put 
a few fresh flowers into the Pearl-room, 
as if in waiting for the expected occupant. 

It so chanced that Ailee was out on 
this errand, winding carefully in and out 
the narrow ways of the conservatory at 
the time Mrs. David Chester drew near. 
The child knew precisely what she might 
gather, and the world of green and flow- 
ers was yet too new for anything in it to 
be considered other than very beautiful. 

Mrs. Chester was not yet risen, The 
servants were at breakfast, and no one 
saw the two figures quietly treading the 
walks about Storm-Cliff. 
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“ Olive,” whispered Mrs. David Ches- 
ter, eagerly catching her arm for support, 
“there’s some person in the conservato- 
ry; pray inquire if all is well, the place 
seems deserted.” 

“Come with me, then, dear lady, do! 
I cannot leave you outside, you tremble 
so. See! it is no one but a child.” The 
glass door being opened, Ailee felt the 
current of cold air sweeping through and 
went to close it. The thick veil Mrs. 
David Chester wore so concealed her fea- 
tures, standing between Ailee and the 
morning sun, that the little girl could not 
see who it was, although the lady recog- 
nized her instantly. 

“Do you live here, my child?” she 
asked, standing just inside, and surrounded 
by camellias scarcely more waxen than 
the face beneath the veil. 

“T don’t know, ma’am; I stay here 
because Mrs. Chester likes to have me. 
Mrs. Sing said I must, but I don’t know 
where I am to live.” 

“Where is Mrs. Chester?” 

“She doesn’t wake up so early, but 
maybe she will, if I tell her you wish 
for her.” ' 

“No, never mind now, I can wait; but 
you may fell me where Mr. Chester is.” 

“He doesn’t live here any more.” 

“Where has he gone?” 

Ailee stepped a little nearer and whis- 
pered, “T’ll tell you, if you'll put your 
ear close down, so nobody won't hear.” 

The ear being satisfactorily adjusted, 
Ailee whispered, “ Mrs, Chester tells folks 
he’s gone to the war, but I don’t believe 
it, cause he said he’d help me to find the 
beautiful lady I’m looking after. Just see! 
I get flowers for her every morning and 
put ’em in her room awaiting, and I guess 
he’s gone to bring her,’ cause he said he 
loved her.” 

“Who is the beautiful lady ?” 

“O, I hoped you’d know. She came 
down to Mrs, Sing’s once, and I had to 
go right away to carry a basket of tur- 
nips, so I don’t know.” 

“When did Mr. Chester go away?” 

“He didn’t stay but one night.” 

“ And Mrs, Chester says he is gone to 
the war, you tell me.” 
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“© yes, and I know she thinks so, too, 
‘cause Mr. Monroe comes and tells her all 
the news about it a’most every day, all 
about regiments marching somewhere,and 
fighting somebody ;—ain’t you going to 
wait to see Mrs. Chester? I guess she'll 
wake up putty quick.” 

“No, my child, I can’t stay; you are a 
good little girl, and I hope the lady will 
come some day to see you and the flowers.” 

“Do you think she will?” eagerly ques- 
tioned Ailee. 

“T hope it, Ailee.” 

“Let me kiss you for saying that,please, 
for it helps me a great deal, and there’s 
nobody to look now except me. Mrs. 
Chester can’t see very well, and I'm try- 
ing to learn to read to her.” 

Mrs. David Chester bent. to kiss Ailee 
through the heavy veil, and, in so doing, 
a lock of the “ golden fleece” got astray 
and came out. The child saw it in anin- 
stant. She held a scissors in her fingers 
with which she had been clipping flowers. 

“ Please, O lady, won’t you let me have 
just a little bit of your hair; it’s almost 
like my beautiful lady’s.” 

Mrs. David Chester cut the fragment of 
a curl and put it into Ailee’s hand. 

There were sounds of coming feet, and 
Ailee Lee saw no more of the two figures, 
than that they went down the carriage- 
drive, and on toward the great gate lead- 
ing to the highway. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


When David Chester went forth to do 
battle for home and the Right, he deemed 
that he was doing his duty. 

He could better wait—so he thought— 
his wife’s return, on a distant field of ac- 
tion, than amid the daily duties of home, 
where every emotion stirring in his soul, 
would be fragrant with memories of her, 
The letter that he wrote, full of the ten- 
derness which no other being, save ‘his 
wife, knew dwelt within him, would sure- 
ly find, and win herhome. The attempt 
to cross the ocean would doubtless result 
in their meeting on the opposite courses> 

There are always positions open and 
awaiting such men as David Chester. 
However merit may strive against misfor- 
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tune, and striving, seem to fail, a man of 
assured position, who leaves ancestral 
towers and acres to keep watch over his 
name, is certain to be awarded by simple 
acclaim, the place that blood, and toil, and 
heroic deed fail to secure for him who 
would most prize it. 

“To command,” was written on Mr. 
Chester's forehead, and his eyes held 
within their depths a power of control far 
stronger than his mother’s,for in them was 
concentrated self-control, which in her’s 
was totally wanting. 

Out of Boston went many regiments 
into our civil war, but not one of all the 
number surpassed that, in which, as pri- 
vate, was enrolled a name we have chosen 
to call David Chester. 

This is neither a war story, nor a story 
of The War, therefore I write not number 
or name, to tell when itmarched, or who 
went with it into life and the glory of 
this world, nor who lay down under its 
banneis to rise not again; nor even do I 
mention the fields which it burnished 
with the fine gold of heroic deeds, nor 
the soil whose richness of blood sends 
up incense for evermore toward Heaven, 
telling where the air sobbed with agony 
once—twice—thrice—nay, so many times 
that angels only have kept the reckoning. 

There may come a time in the count- 
less ages we sum up into that incompre- 
hensible word, Eternity, when we shall 
be able to count the sum of cries and 
tears, of hopes perished, promises broken, 
fareweils denied, hearts riven, bodies per- 
ished, yea! even souls fallen short of 
Heaven, because. of this war, whereof 
we glory and grow great with pomp of 
banner and pean of victory; but the time 
is not yet; not while the sun rises on 
fresh mornings and the seasons roll their 
fullness of life into our days. The Na- 
tional Debt will be paid. Of course, “ it 
must be,” saith every honest man; but 
doth man think, will God ever be paid 
for the souls that have been driven into 
Eternity in countless clouds, without His 
bidding? Of whom is this demand to be 
made ? 

Little Mrs. Dart, whose name has once 
or twice crept into this story, was given 
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of Heaven, faith and hope in so large de- 
gree, that when the civil war began she 
gave her only son to the country and her- 
self to ministrations of mercy, as noise- 


‘lessly as the rains and the snows fall 


downward. 

The tarletan of her widow’s caps was 
yet in its first freshness when the cry 
came for lint and jellies and woman's 
hands to give them, Crape and tarletan, 
bombazine and every sign of mourning 
Mrs. Dart put far away from her, “the 
poor souls saw black enough,” she said, so 
she arrayed herself in clear fresh colors, 
and putting on her sweetest, brightest 
airs, this little lady from out the old com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts went down 
into the region of Death. She knew then, 
when the great call came, why the afflic- 
tions from out of which she once went up 
to the mountains for strength, had been 
sent upon her,—to educate her spirit and 
to give her freedom for the work she had 
gone forth to do. When Mrs. David 
Chester sat down by yule-fires in Eng- 
land, Mrs, Dart watched the camp-fires 
that blazed on the first Christmas night 
of the War. 

When Mrs. Chester counted the bil- 
lows of ocean, Mrs. Dart was,counting 
the waves of pain as they rolled over torn 
and mangled men. 

David Chester would not accept an offi- 
cer's position in his regiment. Possibly, 
had he thought of his wife at the moment, 
he might, but he thought only of the 
Chester honor, that must earn before it 
can wear, all.jewels, He wrote dutiful, 
kind letters to his mother from the front, 
not of himself, his hopes, or his cares, but 
of her, her wants and wishes; and when 
the time came that he might look for 
his wife’s return, he wrote to Mrs. David 
Chester, that letters might greet her ar- 
rival at Storm-Cliff. 

Ailee Lee delighted in keeping secrets, 
such as the advent of the lady into the 
conservatory. The mystery was greatly 
enhanced by the tiny circlet of hair that 
she had in keeping; and the child, with a 
daintiness of sentiment born of her is- 
land life, wrapped it in a fragment of 
white linen and laid it at night beneath 
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her pillow. Not many nights passed by 
before the idea came into the restless 
mind of the child to print a letter to Mr. 
Chester and tell him all about it. 

The task was accomplished through 
manifold efforts, and when the story: had 
been told, it was illustrated with a few 
of the precious golden hairs, to prove that 
she had not been dreaming. 

Ailee waited many days before the op- 
portunity came to go down to the village 
and entrust her great secret to Mrs, Sing. 

Mrs. Chester’s hands were growing fee- 
ble. Many times she essayed to super- 
scribe letters to her son, without making 
them quite legible. Ailee, playing at her 
feet, gathered up the refuse envelopes and 
asked why she threw them down. Be- 
ing told, she never doubted but that one 
might carry her little letter safely, so she 
treasured it until the convenient time. 

Long marches were writing their se- 
verity on the faces of the men of David 
Chester's regiment, during the month of 
January, and when Ailee’s letter came into 
camp the fires lit up faces writhing with 
leaden pain. 
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Mrs. Dart had come down into the 
place of suffering, and when she learned 
that letters were lying unread,—home let- 
ters, that might work up from the last 
dregs of existence enough of energy to 
keep back the tide of Death awhile,—she 
opened the white, or yellow, or soiled 
messages, as the case might be, and let 
softly fall the contents into ears too dim 
to hear field-order, or the roar of artillery, 
but yet alert to tender home-sounds and 
words of love. 

Among the letters, came Ailee Lee’s to 
Mr. David Chester. 

Glancing over the names of the letters 
intrusted to her, Mrs. Dart paused at 
Ailee’s—she had never known but one 
family of Chesters. The Chesters of 
Storm-Cliff were known far up and down 
the coast, but no one of them, she thought, 
would be a private, even in a Massachu- 
setts regiment. | 

The letfer was not opened, for he, to 
whom it was addressed, lay not on the 
field, neither could he be found in all the 
camps when the battle-spoil had been 
gathered in. 


——__-oo—_—___—_ 


BRAZIL AND THE AMAZONS. 


Braziiand the mighty streams that form 
the stupendous network of the Amazons, 
are at the present moment claiming un- 
usual attention from the scientific and 
commercial world. The intelligent and 
liberal Emperor of this vast territory, by 
adecree dated December last, opens in 
September, 1867, these rich and fruitful 
waters to the free navigation of all na- 
tions. This is a concession from the Bra- 
zilian government which almost equals the 
discovery of a new continent; for it opens 
a great water-basin that teems with the 
costliest productions of nature, and offers 
the most inviting field to science, com- 
merce, and emigration. 

There is no question that the valley of 
the Amazon will, in a few years of unin- 
terrupted intercourse with the world, 
acquire an importance of which we can 
now scarcely have an adequate concep- 
tion; for with its tributary streams it 
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traverses nearly the whole of the South- 
American continent, and réaches to the | 


borders of Peru. And, in addition te 
this new field of enterprise; the waters 
of the great La Plata, im the southern 
portion of the continent, will'also- be open 
to the world, according to existing treat- 
ies, as soon as the present internal commo- 
tions have subsided! 

A striking proof of the active character 
of investigations in this field will be found 
in the many recent publications from the 
American, English, French, and German 
press. Our own Agassiz’s scientific re- 
seaches are commanding the attention of 
the world; in England, Henry Walter 
Bates has recently publisheé a work of 
great interest, entitled, “The Nationalist 
on the River Amazon,” and im France 
Liais has given us a magnificent book on 
“Tropical Nature,” which treats of the 
treasures as well as the natural beautiés 
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of Brazil, .The Germans are not a whit 
behind their compeers, but have general- 
ly investigated Brazil with a view to emi- 
gration, having it in prospect as a sort 
of promised land for industrious Teutons 
who are dissatisfied with the over-filled 
and slow-moving Fatherland. Among 
German authors Tschudi is. the most full 
and reliable, and with this embarrassment 
of riches at our hand we scarcely know 
where to choese and where to reject in 
making up our study of this rich and 
promising country. 

The mouth of the Amazon was dis- 
covered by a Spaniard in 1500, but he 
considered it merely a deep gulf, and had 
not the remotest suspicion of the mass 
of fresh water that was rolling to the sea, 
from every part of northern South Amer- 
ica, or that the snowy masses of the Cor- 
dilleras and the gushing fountains of the 
water-shed of the continent were finding 
their way tothe Atlantic through this 
waste of waters. Forty years elapsed 
before it was known what a vast territory 
is drained by this stream, and then it was 
discovered not from the mouth, but from 
the mountains of Peru. Orellana, one 
‘ef Pizarro’s generals, at that time Gov- 

ernor of Quito, crossed the Andes in 
gearch of El Dorado. Spanish soldiers 
wel’ Indien porters were soon starv- 

img im the wilderness, and Pizarro com- 

‘ q@manded Orellana with fifty men and 
‘light. canoes to descend a newly-found 
stream in search of provisions; but he 
found.enly the primeval wilderness on its 
bariks, while its waters soon acquired 
such,extent and force that he resolved 
not:to return, but to let himself be car- 
rietl-on’ by the current, which he reasoned 
must somewhere lead him to the sea, and 
»perhaps to the so ardently-desired El Do- 
irado. 

‘Thus he eame into the Tabatinga, and 
finally into the Amazon itself. His jour- 
ney lasted eight months, was full of ad- 
veutures with the Indians, and gave the 
first infenmation to Europe of this im- 
mense -water-channel. 
~ Im the fenguage of the Para Indians, 
who-at thet time lived in the delta of the 
Amazon, this name signifies a destroyer 
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of boats, an appellation which it richly 
deserves, for the ebb and flow of the tide 
are felt in violence many miles inland, 
and the water rises at times. fifty feet 
above the ordinary level, and inundates 
all the adjoining region, which becomes a 
vast sea. 

The news of this wonderful discovery 
gave new impetus to explorers, and ex- 
peditions large and small followed each 
other in: the hopes of finding treasure. 
The greatest of these was that of Tereira, 
who with 45 boats and 900 men, ascended 
the stream in 1837, a distance of 2,800 
miles, as far as Quito. The best descrip- 
tion of the wonders of land and water in 
the Amazon territory, is that of “ Spix 
and Martin’s Journey.” The labors of 
Bates, Liais, and Agassiz, have made very 
important additions to these, and togeth- 
er they form the common fund of know- 
ledge in regard to this wonderful valley. 

A glance at the map will show us the 
value of free navigation to all nations 
throughout this territory; for it is not 
only the main stream of the Amazon 
that is open, but also its enormous branch- 
es which are larger than ordinary rivers, 
such as the Tapajoz and the Rio Negro: 
these are navigable for a long distance, 
and penetrate the bosom of untold 
wealth, All travelers who have hitherto 
treated of this network of mighty rivers, 
declare themselves incapable of describ- 
ing the magnificence of their appearance, 
and refrain from any comparison, because 
none could do them justice. 

A stream that has islands in its delta of 
the size of Sicily, that for hundreds of 
miles inland bears a resemblance to a 
great lake, and that yearly makes new 
channels, and forms new connections, is 
not an easy subject for comparison. Its 
banks for nearly their whole length are 
thickly covered with primitive forest, and 
its rushing flood at times carries off sec- 
tions of earth and trees miles in length; 
these are hurled in every direction by the 
vortex of waters, and thus become very 
dangerous to navigation. This is especi- 
ally the case near the mouth, where the 
ocean with great violence presses back 
the masses of fresh water, and then again 
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with the ebb tide receives them to its 
bosom. When to this is added the hur- 
ricane, which in the delta of the Amazon 
_ is extremely violent, the agitation of the 
contending forces of nature isso great as 
to surpass the wildest ocean storm. 

Until the application of steam-power 
to the navigation of this river, its beau- 
ties were to the world a hidden paradise, 
and former rulers seemed inclined to keep 
them so, Alexander Von Humboldt, in 
his early explorations of this country, de- 
clared that in a few centuries the valley 
of the Amazon would be the centre of 
civilization and the desire of the world, 
And it would really seem that the gov- 
ernment of Brazil has feared that if the 
eyes of strangers rested on these shores, 
they would so lust after them as to en- 
deavor to obtain them. But of late years, 
better counsels have been steadily gain- 
ing ground, and emigration has been en- 
couraged in the province of the Upper 
Amazon, bordering on Peru. 

But all accessions from this quarter 
have proved in a region of such boundless 
extent but a drop in the sea, The pres- 
ent Emperor, Don Pedro II., has long cher- 
ished the conviction that Brazil must open 
its great streams to the commerce of the 
world, but the political complications of 
the last ten years have operated against 
such a measure. There were differences 
with Peru, unsettled questions with 
France, a conflict with England about 
some of her naval officers, and lastly a 
trouble with the United States on account 
of harboring the rebel privateer Florida, 
in the port of Bahia; all of them ques- 
tions greatly affected by a free navigation 
of her waters. 
_ But these difficulties are all or nearly 

all settled, and, as it would seem, at the 
earliest moment, the Emperor, doubtless 
somewhat influenced by the very favora- 
ble report of Agassiz, has declared the 
Amazon free to the navigation of the 
world after September of the current 
year. And not only here has he shown 
his wisdom, but also in the province of 
Bahia, where -the Francisco river is also 
open, and gives easy access to an extensive 
and wealthy region. 
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There is but little doubt also that after 
the close of the war of thevalliance against 
Paraguay, the whole vast basin of the 
La Plata, which. extends up to Bolivia, 
will be free for the navigation of all na- 
tions; because the Paraguay and the 
Parana, which together form the La Pla- 
ta, rise in Brazilian territory. Any imped- 
iment to free intercourse here, cuts off 
Brazil from her upper provinces, and this 
so strong a nation would not submit to 
while setting so different an example. 
Thus the world will soon have in the 
southeast the same entrance to the inte- 
rior of Brazil that the Amazon affords 
in the north. 

In the labors of Bates, one has a capi- 
tal guide to this land of wonders. He spent 
eleven years on the banks of the Amagon 
and its tributaries, and became almost one 
of the natives. For one who loves the 
study of animals, insects, and plants, his 
book presents rare charms, which are 
heightened by adventures and reflections 
that give an insight into the customs of 
the inhabitants, and the peculiarities of 

“the country. 

The recent investigations of Agassiz 
present such astonishing developments 
regarding animal life in this region, that 
we do not wonder that naturalists are 
excited at the rare field before them, and 
desirous of organizing new and more ex- 
tensive expeditions. 

But the honor of having taken the 
most practical interest in investigating 
all the advantages that Brazil has to 
present, belongs without doubt to the 
Germans. Indeed, it is quite a curious 
and rather a mortifying fact, that there 
has been a more direct and easy commu- 
nication between Brazil and German and 
other European ports, thari with our 
own. We recently received information 
from Brazil by way of England in regard 
to the abolition of slavery. American 
commerce and enterprise has sadly and 
foolishly neglected all the South Ameri 
can ports, and permitted English and 
other foreign merchants to gain such @ 
foothold as to give them an incaldulable 
advantage in securing the trade of the 
country. 





There is a regular line of screw-steam- 
ers. now plying between Hamburg and 
Rio Janeiro, touching at the cities of 
Pernambuco and Bahia; and the Germans 
have for years been crowding to Brazil 
and the La Plata country, until some of 
the southern provinces of South America 
have become almost German. Indeed, 
the plan has been seriously entertained 
of raising up German colonial dependen- 
cies in these regions, but the unpopulari- 
ty of the home governments has been 
such as to prevent the successful issue of 
this scheme, The majority of German 
emigrants leave the Fatherland to escape 
from political tyranny, to avoid military 
duty, or to improve their material condi- 
tion, and there are not very urgent rea- 
sqps to induce them to continue their al- 
legiance, 

In some instances these German colo- 
nies have been formed by massive and 
organized emigration, and on arriving in 
this new land of promise, have found 
their expectations sadly disappointed. 
That which was all rose-colored in the 
distance, assumed a most sombre hue on* 
closer contact. The fate of some of these 
colonies has been heart-rending indeed; 
strangers in a strange land, unused to the 
climate, unacquainted with the language, 
and unfitted for the conditions there re- 
quired for success, they have pined away 
and starved, been scattered among un- 
sympathizing natives, or attacked by the 
sémi-hostile Indians, until colonies num- 
bering thousands have dwindled away 
into absolute annihilation. 

Germany has been overrun by emigra- 
tion agents from Brazil, making the most 
tempting offers and alluring promises; 
flaming placards have adorned the streets, 
offices have been opened to which the 
emigrant need only repair to find himself 
taken care of and provided with every 
comfort on the passage, and a pleasant 
home on arrivalin the New World. These 
attractions enticed many of the unsus- 
pecting, and led them to suffering and 
despair. 

The local governments of Germany, 
Jearning the sad fate of some of these 
colonies, felt it aduty, as they found it to 
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their interest to discourage this species 
of emigration; and with a view to attain 
as nearly as possible all the facts in the 
case, special agents were dispatched to 
South America, whose duty it was to 
make asearching investigation into every- 
thing that could affect. the question of 
emigration. To these commissioners, as 
well as to voluntary German travelers, 
we owe it, that much of our most reliable 
and useful information regarding South 
America is to be obtained from German 
sources, 

The most recent, most noted, and most 
thorough of these German tourists is 
Tschudi, to whom we are indebted for a 
mass of useful and interesting informa- 
tion. He gives a vivid description of Rio 
Janeiro, which owes a large part of its 
wealth and enterprise to the presence of 
German merchants and artisans. With 
its population of over 300,000 souls, and 
its industrial, commercial, and scientific 
activity, it is the capital city of South 
America. Its bay is large, safe, and of 
incomparable beauty, and on its bosom 
one sees the flags of all seafaring nations. 
The animation and life uf a great city, 
surrounded with a rich and productive 
country, the palpable efforts towards in- 
tellectual development and material im- 
provement, magnificent public institu- 
tions, wealth and luxury, all combine to 
give to Rio Janeiro an honorable position 
among the capitals of the world. 

The impression made by the interior 
city is not very favorable. In the oldest 
and commercial portion of the town the 
streets are narrow, and neither clean nor 
well paved. But the main thoroughfare 
is broad and regular, and paved with 
stones brought from the Isle of Wight, 
which make an excellent though expen- 
sive passage-way. Here are found large 
warehouses and stores, and elegant coffee- 
houses; also the Exchange, which is the 
centre of great activity, the Post-Office, 
and the principal Cathedral. 

The surface of the entire city is undu- 
lating, and the hilly eminences of the 
suburbs are crowned with beautiful houses 
and villas, surrounded by the most gor- 
geous vegetation. One of these, the hill 
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of Santa Theresa, with its lovely country- 
seats and wonderful view on the bay, is 
the favorite resort of the European popu- 
lation of Rio. In the old city the houses 
are high, narrow, and deep, while in the 
newer portion there is found a more con- 
venient and agreeable style, although one 
rarely finds the solidity, convenience, and 
elegance of a European capital. In many 
private houses the external walls are 
formed of a species of porcelain brick, 
glazed and colored, mostly blue and 
white, which gives them an extremely 
friendly and neat appearance; others are 
in the Italian style, and not a few show 
unmistakable signs of the Moorish influ- 
ence. 

There is a poverty of public construct- 
ions, the greatest being the celebrated 
aqueduct, about 6,000 yards in length, 
connecting two’ of the principal hills of 
the city. And there is the same lack of 
plastic monuments, Quite recently, how- 
ever, the city has received a work of art 
of some importance. On the 30th of 
March, ’62, an equestrian statue in bronze 
was erected to Dom Pedro the First, 
with great solemnities. The artist has 
presented his hero in the moment when, 
exclaiming, “Death or Independence,” 
he declares Brazil free from the mother 
country. 

Rio possesses a very rare botanical gar- 
den, though not of reat extent; its prin- 
cipal attraction is a row of very beautiful 
palm-trees that look like immense col- 
umns crowned with, capitals. Nowhere 
outside of the Brahmin temples of Hast 
India are palms of such beauty found, and 
the wonder is that they are not native to 
Brazil, but seem to have found a most 
congenial home in the warm climate and 
fertile soil of Rio Janeiro. 

Many of the public buildings are large 
and beautiful; the Grand Market is a 
place of much attraction for the manifold 
character of its wares, and the many-col- 
ored buyers and sellers. The benevolent 
institutions of Rio‘are its highest honor: 
the great Hospital of Mercy has a front of 
600 feet on the port, and an exceedingly 
imposing aspect. The average number 
of sick within its walls amounts to about 
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1,000; over 13,000 patients have been 
treated in one year, of whom more than 
10,000 were foreigners. Other hospitals 
are in connection with it, besides a large 
asylum for the insane, a foundling hospit- 
al, and a benevolent burial association. 
Then there are institutions for the blind, 
and deaf and dumb, and special hospitals 
for sailors and emigrants suffering from 
cholera and yellow fever; so that Rio 
richly deserves to be called a city of be- 
nevolence. 

The inhabitants of the city present a 
rare medley of nationalities. Among 
foreigners the Portuguese lead the van, 
and then come the French—these latter 
mainly from Paris and Strasburg. They 
are pedlers, coffee-house keepers, cooks, 
tailors, hair-dressers, and dealers in arti- 
cles of fashion—the most elegant busi- 
ness street is mainly occupied by them. 

After the French the Germans are 
numerically the strongest; they belong 
principally to the commercial classes; the 
minority are artisans. The same may be 
said of the Swiss. There is no doubt 
that the Germanic element in Rio repre- 
sents more intelligence than the French, 
and is more esteemed by the natives. 
The English have settled there in consid- 
erable numbers, and are mostly mer- 
chants; some of the largest commercial 
houses belong to English firms. There 
are a few Americans from the Northern 
States; mainly merchants, engineers, con- 
ducters of industrial establishments, or 
colporteurs. The greatest coffee-export 
house belongs to the American firm of 
Maxwell and Co.: it ships yearly about 
500,000 bags of coffee to the United , 
States ; this is about one-half of the total 
export. 

Tschudi next takes us into “ Diamond 
Land.” The route, which was long and 
difficult, lay north and east of Rio Janeiro, 
and though unimportant in appearance 
on the map, required courage and endur- 
ance for its accomplishment. The pri- 
meval forest of a tropical climate is no very 
pleasant abode for a stranger, however 
luxurious and attractive to the eye may 
be its rich foliage. 

But patience and perseverance at last 





bring the: traveler to Diamantina, the 
capital of the diamond district, and a city 
‘whose physiognomy differs from that of 
all other Brazilian towns. Diamantina 
is of an uncertain age, but was founded 
perhaps over a century ago by a few gold- 
seekers in quest of El Dorado, Weary 
of their wanderings they settled here and 
found diamonds, but did not know their 
worth. As glittering pebbles they were 
considered pretty play-things, and were 
mainly used to mark the progress of 
games of chance. Some of them found 
their way to Lisbon, where the Dutch 
consul accidentally saw them and imme- 
diately declared them diamonds, he hay- 
ing the experienced eye of a Dutch lapi- 
dary. 

Orders were immediately issued by the 
government to seize the diamond district 
for its profit, A tax was laid on every 
slave used in washing for them, and every 
diamond of more than twenty carats 
weight was declared the property of the 
crown. The limits of the district were 
accurately defined, and from it were ex- 
cluded all free negroes, mulattoes, and 
irresponsible individuals. Without the 
privilege of the government, no one was 
allowed to enter its precincts; all dia- 
monds were to be sold, under penalty of 
heavy fine for violation of law, in this 
‘village of the gold-seekers, which now 
assumed the name of Diamantina. 

The very burdensome tax placed upon 
the negroes, threatened to destroy the 
entire industry, and the government re- 
solved to lease the right of diamond-seek- 
ing.- An experience of thirty years of 
deceitand theft led the government again 
to assume the control, under the most 
severe conditions for those engaged in 
the occupation. 

When Brazil declared her independ- 
ence of the mother-country, this royal 
privilege naturally ceased, and now any 
one may seek diamonds who has time, 
inclination, and means. The diamond- 
seekers pay a light tax of one-half of one 
per cent, on those which they send out 
of the conntry.. The diamonds are found 
mainly in river beds, some containing run- 
ning water, and others the dry-beds of 
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former streams. In case diamonds are 
supposed to be in running, water, the 
stream is turned into another river, or 
dammed aside for atime. The first layer 
of loose earth is then removed, until the 
strata of soft slate-stone are reached, for 
there are no hard stony formations to be 
found here. Sometimes the diamond 
layer is found at a depth of a few feet; 
again it is necessary to dig from twenty 
to twenty-five feet, of course at a consid- 
erable outlay of money, time, and labor. 
The dry season is chosen for collecting 
masses of earth from the river bottoms, 
and this labor is performed almost exclu- 
sively by negroes; they carry the earth 
away in huge tubs, and pile it up in heaps 
to await the rainy season for washing. 

The same formation in which the dia- 
monds are found contains small quanti- 
ties of gold, and a variety of precious 
stones, such as jasper, turmaline, chalce- 
dony, etc. In the whole plain of Dia- 
mantina are found, in numberless places, 
greater or smaller diamond-beds, and dur - 
ing the period of the Portuguese domin- 
ion large quantities of these gems were 
obtained. But the diamond-seekers of 
the present day generally lead a misera- 
ble life, and toil and labor for a very sorry 
recompense. Sometimes a lucky fellow 
finds a prize that repays him for years of 
toil, but these cases are rare. The great- 
est difficulty with which these poor peo- 
ple haye to contend is a want of water 
for washing out the stones. Water is 
usually caught in the rainy season in 
ponds, but a dry year will so interfere 
with their labor as to force them to post- 
pone their washings until the next rainy 
season, 

The most. productive diamond-bed of 
the present period is in the region of Do 
Barro. An association employs about 120 
negroes in this mine. The negroes like 
this very laborious toil for two reasons: 
in the first place, they have a fine oppor- 
tunity of stealing diamonds; and, sec- 
ondly, it is the custom to grant them the 
privilege of seeking for themselves on 
Sundays and holidays, but in places that 
have no owners. It is remarkable that 
the stolen diamonds are all found on Sun- 
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days. The negroes are well acquainted 
with the prices of the stones, and are by 
no means inclined to give them away; 
but they seldom save the money ac- 
quired; it mostly finds its: way down 
their throat in the form of liquor. Severe 
punishments for theft and drunken- 
ness are the order of the day; and at- 
tempts at escaping are harshly dealt with. 
But the company is doing no brilliant 
business, and the dividends declared to 
stockholders are small, Those who make 
money are the dealers; they generally 
become rich, Were the business better 
organized, the technical skill of a higher 
order, and the machinery better adapted 
to its purpose, large sums of money might 
be made. 

. But as it is, all engaged in the occupa- 
tion, from the poor thriftless, friendless 
negroes, to the unprincipled traders, are 
a sorry set; and the whole enterprise is 
of more harm than good to individuals 
and the government, The business affects 
those engaged as does gambling, and 
leaves its evident marks on the popula- 
tion. Money circulates freely, and every 
indulgence that money can procure the 
inhabitants of Diamantina will enjoy. 
The stores are filled with articles of lux- 
ury, and the markets with delicacies 
brought by the traders to exchange for 
diamonds; and above all, intoxicating 
liquors of every kind, are freely indulged 
in by all classes; English beer, French 
champagne, Spanish sherry, and Lisbon 
port, are freely indulged in at most ex- 
tortionate prices, and “the money that 
comes easy goes easy ” here as elsewhere. 
Such is Diamantina and the diamond trade 
in Brazil. 

We will now give a few moments to 
settlements of a very different character; 
we allude to those colonies founded in 
various parts of South America by Ger- 
man emigrants, many of which have been 
the scene of untold suffering and hard- 
ship. The one prominent in misfortune 
appears to be that on the banks of the 
Mucury river ; and this Mucury colony has 
become a name of evil omen throughout 
Germany, as its mishaps or injustices have 
been largely discussed in German journals. 
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It would seem that these colonies are 
formed somewhat in the style adopted 
in dealing with the poor Chinese Coolies. 
An incorporated company in Brazil will 
obtain a grant from the government to a 
certain tract of territory, lying generally 
on ariver-bank. They will establish an 
agency in Germany that will receive a 
large per cent. of the profits for forward- 
ing emigrants to this point, who are ex- 
pected to labor for the company in return 
for passage and accommodations to the 
colony, or who may perchance bring 
means with them to purchase land at a 
high price which cost the company next 
tonothing. It is the interest of the agen- 
cy to offer every inducement to emigrants 
to join their colony, and everything is 
therefore presented in decidedly rose- 
colored tints, 

Very many German emigrants have but 
one idea in leaving their home—it is that 
of reaching America—whether it be North 
or South they know but little. Perfectly 
ignorant of what is before them, knowing 
nothing of the world, and frequently al- 
most destitute of means, they commit 
themselves to the veriest rogues on earth, 
namely professional emigrant agents or 
runners for emigrant shipping-houses, It 
is a very genuine case of the spider and 
the fly; many of the emigrants are so 
completely taken in by the agents that 
they do not know whither they are go- 
ing until they are far out on the broad 
Atlantic in the suffocating hold of the 
emigrant ship, 

After weary months they find them- 
selves landed on the South American 
coast, and are transported like cattle up 
the waters of some stream where the com- 
pany, into whose clutches they have fal- 
len, own a grant of land. Here they are 
unloaded and have their first experiences 
in the new world, Most of them are un- 
der bonds of service to the company for 
value received, and are thus reduced to 
practical slavery, They are set to clear- 
ing the forests, tilling the land, or mak- 
ing roads. Honest emigrants are quite 
likely to be coupled with a ship-load of 
transported criminals, for it is roundly 
asserted that some of the German gov- 
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ernments make a Botany Bay of these 
South American colonies, Again, they 
are liable to be thrown into contact with 
the degraded Chinese Coolies, and meet 
them in competition of labor. The re- 
sult of this upon the moral character of 
their wives and daughters is fearful, ac- 
cording to the stories told. 

The climate generally makes frightful 
inroads on. their ranks, and disease and 
death add to the terrors endured. The 
reports of suffering in this Mucury colony 
had so excited the sympathies of Ger- 
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mans at home, that the governments re- 
solved on a semi-official investigation, 
with a view to correct abuses, or inter- 
fere with the transportation of emigrants 
to these points. The result proved that 
there had been « bitter quarrel among 
some of the leaders, and disaffected men 
had made matters worse than they were, 
although at the best bad enough. But 
on the whole, the Germans have learned 
the salutary lesson, to look twice before 
they leap even into a land of gold and 
diamonds, 


—_————»-¢-e 


THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH AND BROTHER JONATHAN'S. 


Ir will be no news to your readers that 
the Dean of Canterbury, (Henry Alford, D. 
D.), a distinguished classical scholar, well 
known for his critical and other works, 
and a poet of no mean reputation, has set 
forth a “ Plea for the Queen’s English,” 
which he otherwise styles “Stray Notes 
on Speaking and Spelling.” Although 
thrown off in odd moments of leisure, as 
a recreation from severe labors, it is time- 
ly, masterly, and well seasoned through- 
out with attic salt, The matters treated 
of are not trifles, as has been alleged by 
the cavillers, nor are they beneath the 
notice of a dignitary of the Church. The 
interest excited and the many rejoinders 
which have been called forth are full proof 
of this. The Dean of Canterbury, like the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, has deserved well 
of his country in writing unadulterated 
Saxon English; especially by erecting this 
barrier against innovation, and by this 
marly plea or protest. If at all possible, 
the floodgates should be closed at a time 
when a little learning thinly diffused be- 
comes in some respects “a dangerous 
thing ;” when men are swift to speak, 
swift to print; when slang abounds, and 
modes of expression rendered almost ne- 
cessary by new habits or inventions would 
alone be enough to corrupt the ancient 
simplicity of the tongue. Notwithstand- 
ing the author has since been made a 
mark for the arrows of petty criticism or 
even of ill temper, which have fallen upon 
him as thickly as those aimed by the 


Lilliputians at the renowned Gulliver, he 
has proved more than a match for his 
assailants. The fact that in some few in- 
stances they have claimed to turn the 
tables upon him by adducing sentences 
of his own which were involved or in- 
accurate, detracts not a whit from the 
value of his strictures. It is not neces- 
sary for one, in order to be a good judge 
in such matters, to be himself absolutely 
perfect. Out of the multiplicity of min- 
ute points and topics treated of in the 386 
paragraphs or selections into which the 
work is divided, there are very few in 
which we would not heartily accord with 
the author from a conviction of the truth 
of his opinions. We accept his reasoning 
and authority, because we find him not 
the pedant, the pedagogue, the precisian, 
the formal grammarian, bound down to 
arbitrary rules, unable to comprehend the 
scope and subtle nature of the Queen's 
English, but a true scholar, whose de- 
ductions are from the laws of common 
sense, from that long-continued universal 
usage whose decision is final, and from 
which there is no appeal to the school- 
master. He is one governed not by the 
letter, but by the spirit, who can probe 
the necessities, the modes of thought, and 
the philosophy out of which forms of ex- 
pression repugnant to ordinary rules orig- 
inated. Neither is it true that he would 
exalt himself above grammar, or set an 
example of insubordination to others, 
thus opening a way to the very inaccura- 
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cies which he contemns ; but would main- 
tain long-settled usage only as it can be 
defended, and shown to be consistent 
with a strict and right interpretation of 
the grammar. If it be here objected that 
such disposition on his part is not mani- 
fest, that he is contumacious, and hetero- 
dox in persisting to uphold such a phrase 
as “it is me,” it may be replied, that 
this, if you choose, is an extreme case 
and exception not in accordance with the 
general tenor of his work. For ourselves, 
however, we will ever here stand up for 
the Dean’s English, as the Queen’s Eng- 
lish, and that Dr. Latham is no contempti- 
ble authority in this angrily-contested 
question cannot be denied. A polite and 
noble tongue will have ease and natural- 
ness, and find a way of escape from that 
which sounds stiff, awkward, and affect- 
ed, at all hazards. It is a law to itself, 
and will not, if the necessity be urgent, 
obey the mandate of the pedagogue, and 
it is here clearly where might makes 
right. “Ifyou go to the cars, and see a 
man in such a costume,” wrote the Dean 


to a friend, “that’s me,”—not “ that is I.” 
In full anticipation of the chastising rod, 
guided by “instinct founded in inherent 
fitness,” his hand refused to write what 


his tongue refused toutter. Suppose that 
the captious critic chose to inquire— 
“Who is me?” Is that phrase impossi- 
ble to parse, or is it simply elliptical? 
The practice of a country editor in the 
back woods is distinguished for common 
sense. Having never studied Lindley 
Murray, if he had any doubt as to the 
correctness of some sentence in his edi- 
torial columns, he caused it to be read 
aloud in a sonorous voice, and “if it 
sounded right, then he knew that it was 
right.” Rules, grammars, and vocabular- 
ies are secondary; drawn from existent 
speech and examples. No men ever sat 
down to compose and mould a language 
according to a devised and settled plan of 
their own. Whatever it may be, civil- 
ized or savage, it is in a sense God-made, 
mysteriously formed and compacted by 
degrees in exact and subtle accordance 
with the wants and genius of a particular 
tribe or people. It is afterward reduci- 
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ble to a system, as regular as if contrived 
by formal convention, This, however, by 
whomsoever prepared, must be jejune and 
imperfect at the best, and only the most 
intimate knowledge can compass or sway 
the language according to its exceptions, 
variations, and flexible powers. Shaks- 
peare’s mastery was despotic, and he taxed 
to the utmost the capabilities of the great 
English tongue. He was amenable to no 
masters, and is inducted into his facile, 
cunning skill by no teachers of rhetoric, 
perhaps not even knowing the names of 
the tropes and figures which they cite. 
They draw their noblest illustrations and 
exemplifications from him, If he appar- 
ently violates rules, it is not from ignor- 
ance, but from knowledge. He puts 
words to new uses, and in new connec- 
tions, and fetching treasures from the 
abounding treasure-house which is ours, 
stamps them with his own genius, and 
exhibits the brilliance, purity and ductil- 
ity of native gold. Catching his audac- 
ity from the sole English author whom 
he had studied and absorbed, the Mun- 
garian orator once spoke of the “ solidar- 
ity of the peoples.” Yet many in our 
own day have been officious in correcting 
the errors of the dramatist, and corrupt- 
ing his text with emendations for which 
they should be expelled from the Shaks- 
peare Club, Some one writes to the 
Dean: “‘ When I was at school, it was the 
habit of my tutor to give the class speci- 
mens of bad English for correction. 
Shakspeare is held up by you as a pat- 
tern to modern grammarians. With all 
respect, I cannot understand how any 
man with the education that you must 
have received could venture evet to in- 
sinuate such a dogma, Any one with 
even the insufficient light which Murray 
affords, may detect numberless errors in 
every play which Shakspeare has writ- 
ten.” . “ This,” rejoins the author, 
“is rich indeed! One can well conceive 
the sort of English which was taught at 
my correspondent’s school. And very 
much of the degenerate English of our 
day is to be traced to such instruction. 
I should like to have seen some of the 
tutor’s corrected texts.” 





The English Bible in the King James’ 
translation, has been hitherto found one 
of the most formidable bulwarks against 
sary charges. Written at a period when 
the language had attained to a degree of 
fixity and perfection, when it. was the 
most vigorous, terse and unalloyed— 
when learning was deep in proportion to 
difficulties in the way of its acquisition, 
and as lexicons, grammars and “ helps” 
did less abound—it has been and is ad- 
mitted to be a masterpiece. We know 
how the combined attention of many 
minds, of the first scholars in Europe, 
was concentrated upon it, and by what 
exhaustive ‘process, and with what infi- 
nite pains and revision every part was 
weighed, examined, and decided upon 
before it was finally committed to the 
press. Very few of the words employed 
init are to this day obsolete, or will be 
while it is untouched and untampered 
with. In truth of rendering, in the plain- 
ness by which it is adapted to the hum- 
blest capacity, in limpid purity and sweet- 
ness, in genuine Saxon English, in the 
musical cadences, rhythm, harmony and 
balance of its sentences, it is unsurpassed, 
unmatched. Itis the only book in which, 
as if by the design and assistance of God 
himself, nothing seems lost, attenuated 
or diminished in beauty or glory by the 
transfer from one tongue to another. 
Homer is no more Homer when trans- 
lated, nor Virgil Virgil, but God's Book 
is the same. Take for instance the Thir- 
teenth and Fifteenth chapters of St. Paul's 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
cannot be exceeded for beauty and sub- 
limity in the original. Yet there are those 
who think that they can better even 
these, and who can with difficulty keep 
their hands off the whole volume. Some 
indeed without codperation, and single- 
handed in their audacity, have ventured 
to translate the Scriptures anew, to adapt 
them better to modern ears, especially to 
correct the bad grammar, for with respect 
to grammar, they seem to think that the 
science of it was unknown before Lind- 
ley Murray. It is not the place here to 
illustrate to any extent, as has been done 
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by others, the immeasurable inferiority 
of these self-sufficient scholars, to ridicule 
their platitudes, and to show the loss sus- 
tained by a change from the richness, 
roundness and clearness of primary words 
in the recognized version, to common 
newspaper English. It is about the same 
as that suffered by a scripture narrative, 
under the hand of some “ graphic and pic- 
turesque” novel writer of our day, in 
his marvellous “word-paintings,” as he 
wishes to present in a novelistic way 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes. 
“We observed that as Jesus broke off a 
piece from a fish, that another piece of 
fish would immediately attach itself to it!’ 
We have before us a “ Life of Jesus,” 
which is a simple arrangement of the 
narratives contained in the four Gospels 
in chronological order so as to relate the 
same event only once, with judicious 
notes in which no “practieal observa- 
tions” or doctrinal teachings are included 
—‘“the text being stripped of the anti- 
quated phraseology of the authorized ver- 
sion.” This unfortunate mistake mars 
the otherwise praiseworthy design of the 
compiler. A few examples will suffice : 


“He shall be called a Nazarene.”—Author- 
ized version, 

“He will be called a Nazarene.”—Life of 
Jesus: stripped of the antiquated phraseology. 

“Woman, what have I to do with thee ?”— 
Authorized. 

“Woman, what have you and I in com- 
mon? "As improved. 

“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
—- Authorized, 

“Thou shalt not make trial of the Lord 
thy God.”——Stripped. 

“Where moth and rust doth corrupt.”— 
Authorized, 

“Where neither moths nor worms con- 
sume.”— Stripped. 

“He will hold to the one and despise the 
other.” — Authorized. 

“He will adhere to one and neglect the 
other.” Stripped. 

“Judge not that ye be not judged.”—Au- 
thorized. 

“ Judge not and you will not be judged.”"— 


“ Ever so Father.” —Awuthorized, 
“Yea, Father.”—Stripped. 
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In the twelfth Psalm, in the Prayer- 
Book translation, there is a rendering 
which always struck upon our ears with 
an indefinable musical charm, but which 
would not stand one moment before the 
innovators: ‘Now, for the comfortless 
troubles sake of the needy, and because 
of the deep sighing of the poor.” 

Following his proclivities to draw at- 
_ tention to small matters which should be 
“beneath the notice of a Church Digni- 
tary,” the Dean has quoted some amusing 
mispronunciations of Scripture words and 
names by those who ovght to know 
better, and not join in the outcry of 
“Johnny Stittles,” when he exclaimed 
ina voice of thunder—“D’ye think Powl 
knew Greek?” A clergyman in the West 
of England found on his breakfast-table 
one Monday morning a note from his con- 
gregation to this effect: 


To day you said—“ ye know Stephanas; 
This is misconception, sir, doth pain us: 
For it is Stephinas we know, 

And beg that you will call him so,” 


This is pleasant if it is a trifle, but we 
have with our own ears heard a worthy 
clergyman who invariably contracted 
the two first syllables of “ malefactors”’ 
into one syllable, as if he would distin- 
guish that the malefactors were males, 
pronouncing male-factors,and for “ poster- 
ities ” he read ‘ poster-dtes.” Many are “on 
the fence” with regard to the proper pro- 
nunciation of “neither.” There is a dog- 
matic rejoinder of Dr. Johnson. to one 
who inquires whether he shall say nei- 
ther or neether (we do not find it re- 
counted in this volume), who replied 
“ Nayther.” 

Having very little difference with the 
Dean on the points under immediate dis- 
cussion, there is one passage in the fore- 
ground of his book on which we must 
take issue, as we regard it as in some re- 
spects inaccurate, and in others unjust. 


“The language of a people is no trifle. 
The national mind is reflected in the national 
speech, . . . If it is high-flown and 
bombastic, a character for national simplicity 
and truthfulness, we may be sure cannot be 
long maintained. That nation must be (and 
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it has ever, been so in history) not far from 
rapid degline, and from being degraded from 
its former glory. Every important feature 
in a people's language is reflected in its char- 
acter and history. Look, to take one familiar 


example, at the process of deterioration which. 


our Queen’s English has undergone at the 
hands of the Americans. Look at those 
phrases which so amuse us in their speech 
and books; at their needless exaggeration, 
and contempt for congruity ; and then com- 
pare the character and history of the nation 
—its blunted sense of moral obligation, and 
duty to man; its open disregard of conven- 
tional right where aggrandizement is to be ob- 
tained; and I may now say, its reckless and 
fruitless maintenance of the most cruel and 
unprincipled war in the history of the world. 
Such examples as this (and they are as 
many as the number of the nations and their 
tongues) may serve to show that language is 
no trifle.” pp. 5, 6. 


It is inferred here that the perpetuity 
of a nation is dependent, in some measure 
at least, on the correctness of its tongue, 
which we think is putting the cart before 
the horse, That a language is apt to de- 
generate with the nation, and that a cor- 
rupt people will naturally corrupt their 
tongue, is beyond dispute. But in a 
Christian point. of view, as neither lan- 
guage, nor arts, nor sciences, nor philoso- 
phy, falsely so called, can save them,:so 
we think that such errors, and inaccura- 
cies, or even extravagances as the author 
mentions, would go a very little way to 
ruin them, Greece was never more de- 
based morally than at the height of her 
intellectual glory, and she left her flexile, 
beautiful language untarnished: at the 
moment of her fall. Rome, in the golden 
age of literature, was corrupt to the core. 
The diminished elegance of her writersin 
a silver and iron age, is hardly an element 
worth considering in the decline and dis- 
ruption of the Empire. They debased 
not Rome, but Rome them. 

Now for the familiar example. With 
regard to the deterioration of the Queen’s 
English by the Americans (we suppose 
the author means the people of the Uni- 
ted States; let us be accurate), we have 
our own sins to answer for, of which 
more anon, Yet through the length and 
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breadth of our immense territory we 
believe that it is spoken by the common 
people at large as correctly as it is by the 
same class in the mother country at large. 
There are nouncouth dialects, as in Y ork- 
shire, and other parts of England. With 
the exception of a villanous twang, and a 
nasal drawl, common but far from uni- 
versal in the New England States, a few 
peculiarities in the Southern and Western 
States, it is the same everywhere. Filat- 
tened somewhat down, it is true, in ut- 
terance—and its syllables not so glutin- 
ously cohering as when enunciated by 
John Bull. The Dean might travel from 
the Atlantic to the prairies, and would 
find it readily intelligible, but he would 
not have to make a very fatiguing jour- 
ney, nor very far from his own steeple, 
to fall in with a much worse lingo. The 
excessive exaggerations which he speaks 
of are the inventions of book-makers, 
suchas Samuel Slick, and our own cari- 
caturists. Such expressions as Dickens 
puts in the mouth of one of his characters 
at “Mugby Junction,” are preposterous 
and unheard of. That we have shown 
a blunted sense of moral obligation and 
conventional right “where aggrandize- 
ment ‘was to be obtained,” is an accusation 
which we fear is not altogether untrue, 
but for an Englishman to make it is for 
the potto call the kettle black ; and to have 
pronounced that the maintenance of the 
war would be fruitless shows that the gift 
of prophecy was not included among the 
many gifts of the author, because the de- 
sired end was attained, and the most gi- 
gantic uprising known to history was 
ultimately crushed. Without being thin- 
skinned or ready to take offence, we 
submit it to the Very Reverend Dean, 
whether such personality adds any value 
to his work, and whether it does not de- 
tract from that which is otherwise genial, 
as itis scholarly.* We really cannot agree 


* Dean Alford’s contemptuous fling at Ame- 
rican speech and morality is retained in the 
latest edition of his work. The meanness 
and malignity of such a course is really piti- 
able. If “The Dean’s English” were not bet- 


ter than his temper and his manners, Mr. Moon 
would have made out a far stronger case 
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with him that our mere bombast or inac- 
curacies of speech had any culpable part 
to play in precipitating our affairs, al- 
though the war roughened our smooth 
talk, and was the means of importing 
from abroad such slang phrases as “ That's 
a bully regiment!” and “ Bully for you.” 

Asking pardon for this digression, we 
think from what has been said that it must 
be admitted that it was high time for 
some one to blow a trumpet, if it must 
be even from the walls of Zion, and to 
stand up for the Queen’s English, whether 
in her own realms or among those out- 
side barbarians, the Americans, that is the 
people of the United States; “all the 
same” Descended from the English, 
we are bound to them by numerous affi- 
nities, speak the same language (so we 
have fondly believed), claim the same lit- 
erature, drawn from the same store- 
houses, read all the Dean’s new books, 
“fear God, honor the King,” in a large 
Scriptural sense, at present the Queen, 
can say Amen to the Dean’s “God bless 
her! ”—while, so far as the laws which 
govern her English tongue are concerned, 
her dominion is all over us. We respect 
her authoritative tribunals. 


Ccelum non animum niutant qui trans mare 
currunt, 


There are eccentricities and peculiari- 
ties among all racés. Like does not al- 
ways beget like. The first Yankee came 
from the English shores. How he could 
have been born of round, full-faced, red- 
faced, beef-eating, beer-drinking parents 
was @ marvel, and a mystery; but so it 
was. For he was cadaverous, straight- 
haired, sharp-nosed, long-nosed, long- 
limbed, slab-sided, flat-bellied, drank only 
Adam's ale, talked through his nose, sang 
and prayed through his nose, and the first 
cow that came out of the ark (not Noah’s), 
with him he called it Keéw, with a twang 


against him than he did. Our correspondent 
(at the time of writing this article) was not 
aware of the fact, that the author’s atten- 
tion had been called to this passage, and he 
chose to let itstand as itis. If he is willing 
to have it left we need have no objection.— 
Eprror Hours at Homn, 
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too rancorous and subtle to be repre- 
sented in writing, or to be imitated cor- 
rectly by other organs than hisown. He 
became at once, and continues to be a 
reformer, drew up a code of laws called 
‘Blue Laws, into which, as they have long 
been dead, he is again trying to infuse 
the breath of life through his nostrils. 
Others who came out in the same ship 
with him were your jolly red faces, who 
neither clipped their words, nor drawled 
them out, drank humming ale, and lined 
their stomachs with good fat capon, when 
they could get such luxuries in a wilder- 
ness, These were not cavaliers—not all 
of them—but hearty yeomen. And there 
were plenty of good sober Dutchmen in 
those days. The two first increased, mul- 
tiplied, and grew up together. The gen- 
uine Yankee would confine himself ex- 
clusively to no particular locality, but 
took principally to the forests of Maine, 
the White Hills of New Hampshire, the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, and built 
his strong fortresses in Massachusetts, 
where he remains to this day side by 
side with 4ll races under heaven, and 
with the aforesaid plump, red faces—not 
Indians—for the May-Flower people of 
both kinds fell on those poor children 
with fire and sword, and exterminated 
them entirely with righteous indigna- 
tion, as was done to the Canaanites of 
old. Now itis not wonderful that the 
Yankees who had cut off the King’s head 
before they left home should very soon 
begin to take some liberties with his Hng- 
lish. As we have to confess, and if pos- 
sible forsake our own faults, and assume 
such responsibility as belongs to us, un- 
der the head of Americanisms we shall 
first allude to these errors. We repeat 
that some who have undertaken to illus- 
trate Yankee understand it as little as 
they do Choctaw. Major Jack Downing 
years ago hit it off as nearly as any. Ar- 
temus Ward overshoots the mark. “Dick- 
ens is not at home abroad. {Much of the 
Yankee peculiarity consis cadences, 
modulations, and vocal inflections, which 
could not be represented accurately e¥en 
by musical notes, and which can be effec- 
tively imitated only by the most consum- 
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mate actor. It abounds in subtleties, not 
in bombastic outrage) The tourist and 
the carica-turist’ might travel the year 
round ‘down Kast,’ “‘out West,” among 
the roughest settlers, and never hear from 
them such expressions as they have credit 
for, which are put into their mouths, in- 
stead of coming out of them, and which 
form no part of common speech. Yet to 
the refined ear and taste, the indefinable 
utterances already mentioned’ are almost 
as offensive as the grotesque enormities 
which provoke @ laugh at the expense of 
Brother Jonathan, causing the cockney 
to stammer in his contempt and triumph 
—‘ Chawls! Chawls! listen to this. I— 
I—I—nev-aw, no nev-aw in all me life 
‘eard any thing so awbsurd. It’s too 


ood.” 
‘fi of all, the real Yankee is known 
is way of whittling down his words 
and syMables, and contrariwise by drawl- 
ing out to great length the vowel sounds; 
equally by his abbreviations and by his 
expansions. He clips his coin as well as 
hammers it out. He is sometimes econ- 
omical of his time, and at other times prod- 
igal. Thus, he will occasionally fuse a 
whole sentence, if it be a short one, into 
a single word. If he would say, “He is 
as cunning as a fox,” it would be in this 
wise: ‘ He'seunserfox.” “Come as quick 
as you can:” “Comesquixy’kin,” which 
looks like one of the long words out of 
Elliot’s Indian vocabulary. “He isacun- 
ning creature;” ‘ He’scun’ncrit.” “Con- 
siderable ;” “Sibbul.” “Coat” is “cut,” 
and “ thirty,” “thutty.”* These few sam- 
ples must suffice at present. From this 
narrowness he emerges into a wide ex~- 
panse of sound, as, exempli gratia: “Sam- 
uel, where’s your jack-knife?” ‘“’t’s in 
my po-o-o-rk-##t,” ‘ Pork-itt/ why don’t 
you say ‘pocket?’ Say, pocket.” “ Po-o- 
o-rk-ttt.” 

When he utters “Why !” in response to 
some startling intelligence, partly in an ex- 
clamatory and partly in an interrogatory ° 
tone, he will linger on the tinal y so as ac- 
tually to give the effect of Why-ee. “Mr. 
M. is dead.” “‘ Why-ee/ I want to know!” 
Again, he will mince and chop his words 
and then bolt and jerk them out in dis- 





jected bits and little chunks. “I am go- 

to Nantucket to-morrow tocatch 
some fish. I want to get/some worms for 
bait.”° Which he would enunciate some- 
what thus: “Gawn—down—Nan-tuck— 
t'mor’—catch—fish. Want—git—s’ worms 


» Dannel, 
- Lo-i-sy, 
Hosea, . . |»; Hosee, 
Alabama, .°. Alabamy, 
Indiana, . . Indiayny. 

Mr. Seward, the Secre tate, is 
called, in the New England States, Se- 
ward. In such words as cow, - mouth, 
milk, (kéow, méouth, méiyilk, etc.,) all the 
individuality of the great original Yankee 
is manifest in his descendant. ‘Let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.” 
We heard these words uttered in a speech 
by a Yankee boy at college, with*such.an 
excessive twang On almost every word as 
to call forth an instantaneous burst of 
laughter from all present. 

In this kind of words we find some sim- 
ilarity of pronunciation, though they will 
beslow to allow it, among the Cavaliers 
of Virginia and the Sunny South; but we 
must add, it is greatly modified and miti- 
gated, and the sounds from the mouths of 
their fair women are even pleasant, They 
are by no means free from criticism, how- 
ever, in the use of the Queen's English, 
either as to pronunciation or otherwise,and 
invariably call a brook running through 
the meadows, a “creek.” We have re- 
cently seen in print, by one who is obser- 
vant in matters of this kind, an allusion to 
a habit pretty prevalent at the Hast of 
leaving out the article before titles and 
dignities. “Rev. Mr.” instead of “The 
Rev. Mr.,” and “Hon. Mr.,” instead of 
“The Hon. Mr.;” and so we also hear 
and read “Community has long suffered,” 
ete., instead of “The Community,” etc., 
and what is more offensive still, the per- 
sonal pronoun is often omitted in conver- 
sation, and in print even, before the verb, 
as, “Guess I shall,” for “J guess I shall,” 


4 


and “ Wonder what he will do next,” for 
“ J wonder.” 
“ I want you should do me a favor’ is a 
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form of expression very common wher- 
ever “Yankee Doodle”: is whistled, or 
“Hail Columbia” is played, and of this 
too we would say—“ Reform it altogeth- 
er.” 

There are abominable grammatical blun- 
ders common which grate harshly on the 
sensitive ear, which are common in all 
parts of our country, of which educated 
people and even schoolmasters are every 
day guilty, which indeed are almost re- 
cognized as legitimate in familiar talk, but 
for which no excuse or apology is possi- 
ble, as “‘for itis me.” “ How did he per- 
form his part?” ‘Oh, he done very well.” 
“When did you last see him?” “TI seen 
him yesterday in the street.” “I done” 
finds its way not infrequently into the 
newspapers. Those who are more care- 
ful, and mean even to be punctilious, 
write illy for <i, ill itself being an adverb 
—as “a state of things for which he was 
illy prepared.” 

Coleridge, as far back as 1832, remarks 
in his Table-Talk, “I regret to see that 
vile and barbarous vocable talented steal- 
ing out of the newspapers into the lead- 
ing Reviews. Why not shillinged, far- 
thinged, etc.? The formation of a parti- 
ciple passive from a noun is a license that 
nothing bute very peculiar felicity can ex- , 
euse, Most of these pieces of slang come from 
America.” To this charge, which is re- 
peated in the Dean's book, we demur ; the 
parentage is doubtful, and at all events it 
ill becomes either to vilify the authors of 
a word which their countrymen have been 
soready toadopt. Thereis an affectation 
in some of our public speakers of the more 
polished kind in laying the accent in “ rev- 
enue” on the second syllable instead of 
on the first; thus revénue instead of rév- 
enue. This in pronouncing the word in 
a line as it occurs in Shakspeare would be 
correct, but in conversation or in prose- 
writing, we maintain that it is not. We 
speak of a révenue cutter. To say Revé- 
nue-cutter would be ridiculous, We used 
to hear ‘route,’ signifying a line of travel, 
pronounced ‘rout ;’ it is now ‘root,’ which 
is Gefensible from derivation, but has like- 
wise the smack of affectation. We like 
not “gotten” for “got"—as “a festival 
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was gotten up.” We have been accus- 
tomed to the latter until recently, nor is 
it worth while to use six letters where 
three would be sufficient, Indeed we 
would strike out ten. 

We have thus cited a few examples 
which happened to be nearest at hand 
without much arrangement, in all humil- 
ity, remembering that those who live in 
glass houses must not throw stones, also 
the furious onslaught which has been 

made upon the Dean of Canterbury for 
' his labor of love, hoping yet to expand 
upon the theme in a more orderly way. 
The hot haste and fury of men is so great 
in the midst of ambitious labors in an age 
of material development, that our ‘lan- 
guage isin danger of being confused as 
was the case with those who would erect 
the enormous tower of Babel. It is surely 
then no trifle with us, whose cardinal prin- 
ciple is to give the rudiments of education 
to every child in our whole realm, with- 
out respect of persons, without money 
and without price, and we are bound to 
see to it that no slime or corruption be 
cast by us into those fountains which be- 
fore another century shall have passed 
must be drawn upon by a hundred mil- 
lions of our countrymen. We recall 9 
brilliant and glowing tribute to the Greek 
by Henry Nelson Coleridge, in his Intro- 
duction to the Greek Classic Poets: 
“Greek, the shrine of the genius of the 
old world; as universal as our race, as in- 
dividual as ourselves; of infinite flexibil- 
ity, of indefatigable strength, with the 
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complication and distinctness of nature 
herself; to which nothing was vulgar, 
from which nothing was excluded; speak- 
ing to the ear like Italian, speaking to the 
mind like English; with words like pic+ 
tures, with words like the gossamer film 
of the summer; at once the variety and 
picturesqueness of Homer, the gloom and 
the intensity of Hschylus; not compressed 
to the closest by’ Thucydides, not fath- 
omed to the bottom by Plato, not sound- 
ing with all its thunders, nor lit up with 
all its ardors even under the Promethean 
touch of Demosthenes!” 

Itis also true of the noble English tongue, 
that it is one of endless capabilities, of in- 
exhaustible richness,—not impoverished 
by the draughts which have been made 
upon it, of supple pliancy combined with 
strength ; that it is one which can picture 
every shade of the sublime or beautiful, 
of tender pathos or of burning passion; 
which is the exponent’of a race of the 
highest type, and expressive of its very 
soul, its genius, and its indomitable ener- 
gies. May it never then, like the stately 
Latin or the Greek, dwindle into vu'gar- 
ity, weakness, or effeminacy, or in our 
hands decay with a decaying people hav- 
ing a “disregard of conventional right, 
and a blunted sense of moral obligation ;” 
but while we increase not in Roman vir- 
tues, but in Christian graces, be maine 
tained by us, as we have received it from 
our forefathers, a precious heritage, un- 
tainted, and inviolate forever. 


MY VIOLET, 
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Tr grew by unfrequented paths, 
Along untrodden ways; 

[t glistened in the golden light 
Of balmy summer days. 


It blossom’d in the sunny time, 
Beside the river's bed; 

But when the snow lay on the ground 
The violet was dead. - 


IL 


She lived in a sequester’d place, 
She trod untrodden ways; 

She grew the sunlight of my life 
In those old summer days. 


Among the flowers, by the stream, 
My love to her was given; 

But when the snow lay on the ground 
My darling was in heaven . 
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NASHVILLE DURING THE REBELLION. 


_ Tue late war has made not a few places 
famous, which but for it had never been 
lifted out of obscurity, A great battle 
does for a locality what it sometimes does 
for a person, confers an immortal name. 
The theatre on which the bloody drama 
was performed, becomes historic not less 
than the drama itself. Were it not for 
the necessary linking of these two to- 
gether, places. familiar now as household 
words, had never been heard of beyond 
the circuit of a few miles. Fame came 
to them suddenly, of its own accord, forc- 
ing itself upon them, in fact, amid the 
roar of cannon, and the shouts of strug- 
gling hosts. 

The reputation of Nashville was less 
suddenly acquired. It had a name long 
before the war. As the capital of Ten- 
nessee; as a noted cotton mart of the 
south-west, with a growing trade and 
commerce; as a place where educational 
institutions had entrenched themselves in 
the popular mind ; as the home of several 
eminent citizens, one of whom, at least, 
stands on the list of the nation’s foremost 
warriors and most illustrious men—Nash- 
ville enjoyed a record of which its citi- 
zens might well be proud. Still the 
war added greatly to its reputation, and 
made it one of the most familiar and im- 
portant places which figure in the great 
national strife. It was early brought con- 
spicucusly into the foreground. A. suc- 
cession of stirring events, connected with 
it as a great military centre, fixed upon 
it the gaze of the whole country. Great 
bodies of Northern soldiers were con- 
centrated here, camped around the city, 
passed through it toward some “ bloody 
ground ” where battles were to be fought, 
returned after toiling through a terrific 
campaign, to recruit and sometimes to 
reérganize. Thus Nashville, before the 
war closed, came to be known to t.ou- 
sands from the North almost as well as 
the familiar spots among which their chilc’- 
hood was reared. 


THE APPEARANCE OF NASHVILLE In 1863. 
The city had now been more than a 


year under Union rule. The Stars and 
Stripes had floated proudly and without 
molestation, from the Capitol and Gov- 
ernment offices and the forts crowning 
the neighboring hills. The most rampant 
of the secessionists had taken their de- 
parture when the place fell. Those who 
remained had quietly submitted to the 
oath and accepted the situation, peaceably 
tolerating if they did not actively uphold 
the new order of things. The Govern- 
ment appreciated the importance, while 
remaining master, of the situation, and 
had bent its energies to make the place 
worthy of the momentous part it had to 
play in the grand drama, whose terrific 
and thrilling scenes were unfolding one 
by one, 

Nashville, from the necessity of its posi- 
tion, became a military post, a vast mag- 
azine of supply to the armies of the south- 
west. Enormous stores of everything 
needed by large bodies of soldiers in the 
field, were accumulated here. Half.a score 
of quartermasters, each presiding over a 
distinct department, had their headquar- 
ters in the city or suburbs; and rude 
wooden buildings, in one or two in- 
stances covering an entire square, and 
devoted to the storing of articles needed 
by the army, arose on every side. One 
of the largest of these was burnt during 
the last year of the war, the loss being 
estimated at between one and two mil- 
lions‘of dollars, So large was the num- 
ber of employés in the quartermaster's 
department here, that it was found neces- 
sary to erect a separate hospital for the ac- 
commodation of the sick men. The hospi- 
tals in general formed a very striking fea- 
ture of the place, the largest and most 
commodious buildings having been set 
apart for this use. 

In the spring of this year the writer 
formed his first acquaintance with Nash- 
ville, and this beeame more thorough by 
a two years’ residence. Nothing struck 
him more at first than the intensely mili- 
tary look which the place bore. The 
Larrow streets were alive with the “boys 
in blue’—some marching through it in 
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battalion, some waiting around the quar- 
ters of the various departments, some list- 
lessly moving along the sidewalks enjoy- 
ing evidently a brief interval of release 
from duty, while armed guards paced to 
and fro at sundry localities, and the steps 
and entrances to the various hospitals 
were covered with wan-looking men in 
uniform, whom battle and disease had 
prostrated, but could not slay or keep 
from getting well. Long trains of army 
wagons, in search of supplies, and re- 
turning loaded with them, wound through 
the streets. Camps were pitched on the 
high grounds around the city. Many of 
the shops displayed swords and pistols 
and shoulder-straps, and officers’ accou- 
trements of sundry sorts, and trappings 
for their steeds, as if the traffickers, know- 
ing what the times demanded, had writ- 
ten over their doors “nothing if not mil- 
itary,” as the best recommendation of 
their stock in trade. The very boats that 
arrived, strewed the steep banks of the 
levee with huge masses of hay, oats and 
corn for forage, not only, but with am- 
munition, cannon-balls and bombs, gun- 
carriages, ambulances, artillery appurte- 
nances, with other warlike articles—all 
suggestive of the necessities growing out 
of “glorious war.” The State-House 
frowned grimly on the passer-by, enor- 
mous barricades guarding its main por- 
tals, and savage-looking cannon com- 
manding the approaches on every side, 
The Governor of Tennessee was a “ mili- 
tary” Governor, being no other than 
Andy Johnson, since promoted to a 
higher post. The gentlemen in command 
of city and district were “ military” gen- 
tlemen, tenacious of their rank and its 
prerogatives, and prompt to make their 
authority felt. On what side soever one 
turned his eyes he behefl the signs of 
war, and after a time grew wearied with 
the monotony of the spectacle. 

The city of course had lost much of the 
beauty on which its people formerly prided 
themselves. It 'is planted on its rocky 


basis, elevated between one and two hun- 

dred feet above the Cumberland, a river 

which, though navigable by vessels of 

light draught for nearly 700 miles, is 
Vou. V.—24 
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hardly wider at Nashville than the Rari- 
tan is at New Brunswick. Spread over 
a series of bluffs, its public buildings, of 
which there are some very fine ones, 
show to great advantage when looked at 
from a distance. The State Capitol is 
one of the most ornamental and impos- 
ing edifices of the kind in the country. 
It stands 175 feet above the Cumber- 
land, with a tower elevation above the 
ground of 206 feet, its ground dimensions 
being 138 by 238 feet. Its material is the 
fossiliferous limestone of the region, as 
beautiful as it is durable, the cost of its 
construction being about $1,000,000, 
Other buildings, such as the Court-House, 
the University, Masonic Hali, etc., deserve 
special notice had we the space. Nash- 
ville Square, with its substantial market- 
place stretching through the middle of it, 
forms the main business centre. Around 
this stores are ranged, some of them of 
superb dimensions and elegant architec- 
ture. The streets were profusely adorned 
with shade trees, while tasteful shrub- 
bery, among which the princely magno- 
lia was frequently seen, graced the yards 
in front of many of the dwellings. 

In the suburbs of the city were a large 
number of elegant private residences, 
everything about them betokening 
wealth, culture and taste. But the war 
sadly changed all this, tearing, gash- 
ing, and defacing these beautiful scenes. 
When Hood's army girdled Nashville 
with rifle-pits and earthworks, and when 
Thomas hurled him back with signal dis- 
comfiture, on the memorable two days 
of December, 1864, the country around 
presented a picture of desolation. Many 
of the stately mansions were burned, or 
partially demolished by shot and shell, 
while fences, barns, woods, and shrub- 
bery, were trampled in the dust. In the 
city proper, the effects of “ war's effacing 
fingers” were everywhere glaringly prom- 
inent. Sidewalks were neglected and 
mutilated, and the streets torn and fur- 
rowed by the incessant tramp of armed 
hoofs and the lumbering roll of great army 
wagons. Many of the shade trees, bitten 
by horses constantly tied to them, stood 
verdureless and drooping. Flowers were 
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not tended, nor yards kept trim and tidy. 
Some of the handsomest private residen- 
ees weré occupied as headquarters by 
sundry high officials, and grew quickly 
dingy from the wear and tear of throngs 
surging in and out through the livelong 
day. Unsightly structures, to say noth- 
ing of those built by the Government, 
were run up by sutlers and haberdashers, 
mere booths and shanties standing some- 
times side by side with mansions which 
wealth had reared and taste adorned. 
The city was as filthy as it was unsight- 
ly, whatever spasmodic efforts were made 
to cleanse it. 


THE U. 8S. HOSPITALS OF THE CITY. 


The number of these at one time was 
not less than twenty-five. The largest 
buildings in the city were used for the 
purpose, less from choice than necessity. 
The two massive edifices of the Nash- 
ville University, three Educational) Insti- 
tutes, spacious and ornate, an immense 
Gun Factory’ capable of accommodat- 
ing 1,200 to 1,500 patients, the Ma- 
sonic Hall, half a dozen of the largest 
churches, with sundry other buildings, 
were put in requisition to subserve the 
need and comfort of the suffering Union 
soldiers. In addition to these, several 
hospitals were erected by the authorities, 
among them the Cumberland on the out- 
skirts of the city. This consisted at first 
of large tents, 192 in number, each tent 
fitted up with 12 beds, amounting to 
2,304 beds for the whole hospital, nearly 
all of which at various times had their 
occupants. These tents were afterwards 
removed and large wooden pavilions took 
their place, their aggregate capacity be- 
ing greater than that of the tents. This 
hospital had a force of 20 surgeons to at- 
tend to the patients,. besides the surgeon- 
in-charge, from which fact an idea may 
be formed of the magnitude of an institu- 
tion like this, and the amount of skill, 
care and energy, required to sustain it. 

The number of patients in these hos- 
pitals varied greatly. The maximum was 


about ten or eleven thousand for all, and 
this it usually reached after a great bat- 
tle. 


Several times during the war, the 
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hospitals were all full, once or twice 
fairly overflowing with the wounded. 
Stone River, and Chickamauga, and Mis- 
sionary Ridge, and the sanguinary cam- 
paign culminating with the capture of 
Atlanta, and the two days’ conflict around 
Nashville, were each fruitful sources of 
supply to the hospitals, crowding all their 
available space in some cases, and making 
the erection of tents for temporary ac- 
commodation a necessity. Once, after 
Chickamauga, and once after the battles 
preceding the fall of Atlanta, upwards of 
400 wounded officers crowded the hos- 
pital devoted to their use in Nashville, 
the number of private soldiers wounded 
being proportionably large. 

This pressure, it is true, did not last long. 
A week or two of attention and nursing 
would fit those patients whose hurts were 
slightest, for removal to hospitals North. 
Sometimes for weeks, as in Sherman's 
advance on Atlanta, when nearly every 
day recorded a battle, the numbers com- 
ing in from the front, would fill up the 
places left vacant by those‘able to be re- 
moved to other localities. Usually, how- 
ever, within a reasonable interval after 
the filling up of the hospitals through 
some heavy battle, the depleting process 
began, and went on steadily, till, the lull 
in battles lasting, as it sometimes did, for 
months, many 4 hospital ward would be- 
come almost tenantless, After the battle 
of Nashville, which practically closed the 
war in that quarter, the winding .up of 
the hospital work in the city went for- 
ward rapidly. Very few remained open 
by the middle of the following spring, 
and none, save the Cumberland Hospital, 
needed for the troops not yet disbanded, 
outlived the summer succeeding the sur- 
render of Lee. 

The provision made by the government 
for the soldier disabled in its serVice was 
something extraordinary. Not that it was 
better than the soldier’s deserts, but com- 
pared with what other governments had 
done for the comfort of their battle-stricken 
warriors, it was really munificent. No ex- 
pense was spared to surround the patient 
in hospital with whatever might most ef- 
fectually minister to his comfort and make 
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his burdens the least painful. The Medi- 
cal Purveyor’s list of articles furnished for 
the sick and wounded, embraced in its 
wide range, not only everything that a 
sick man’s ordinary necessities require, but 
no small number of delicacies, Good beds, 
also, clean and sufficient bedding, with 
garments, that the invalid needs, careful 
medical attendance, suitable nurses, warm 
baths, with wholesome and adapted diet 
and fare—these were among the substan- 
tial comforts which the hospitals of Nash- 
ville furnished to the war-smitten defend- 
ers of the Union, carrying out thus the 
liberal intentions of the most magnanim- 
ous government that ever sought to make 
some adequate returns to its brave war- 
rior children. 


THE SANITARY AND CHRISTIAN COMMISSIONS. 


The forecast and liberality of the gov- 
ernment in providing for the needs and 
comfort of the disabled soldier were nobly 
seconded by two great voluntary charities 
which sprang directly from the war. The 
one, the elder born, was the Sanitary Com- 
mission; the other, the Christian Com- 
mission. Both aimed o the suffering 
soldier good, and were exponents of the 
sympathy, the deep and tender regard, 
the yearning solicitude, which aroused 
and swayed the countless homes whence 
heroes had gone forth to dare and suffer 
all that might be demanded to preserve 
these homes, by saving the .government 
which guarded them. The loving Chris- 
tian heart of the North spoke and acted 
through these benign and wonder-work- 
ing associations, The Sanitary Commis- 
sion bent its energies mainly to alleviate 
the soldier’s sufferings and promote his 
comfort physically. The Christian Com- 
mission, while toiling no less earnestly to 
benefit the physical condition, took a step 
in advance of this by giving special atten- 
tion to the soldier's spiritual interests, in 
the provision made for doing him the 
highest good. The suffering body and the 
needy soul, the wants of the latter being 
often felt by the stricken soldier to be the 
most urgent, were both embraced in the 
scheme of this Commission, as the Son of 
Man embraced both in his own rules and 
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example. With this difference, there was 
no antagonism, and no reason why both 
should not ply their great work, not only 
without clashing, but in perfect harmony. 
And so they did for the most part, being 
found, with their succoring ministry, 
wherever battle strewed the ground with 
the gashed and bleeding victims of the 
conflict, and being found there promptly, 
while the battle yet raged, and relief often 
became of vital importance by being pre- 
sent at the critical moment. Every great 
battle-field of the war is fragrant with the 
deeds of mercy which these mighty min- 
istries performed. The character and ex- 
tent of the service they rendered, will 
appear from a few simple facts gathered 
from the memorandum of a single agent 
of the Sanitary Commission—one of 150 
like him, laboring from 15 to 20 hours a 
day, to succor the suffering after one of 
the sanguinary battles of the war. ° 


“ Warm, clean, woolen shirts and drawers, 
one or both, to 13 men having none, or only 
those blood-soaked, or badly dirt-soiled ; arm- 
slings to 7 men, wounded in the shoulder; 
crutches to 4 men having wounded legs or 
feet; ring-pads or cushions for 8, compelled 
to lie in one position; 6 pillows for wounded 
heads or to support stumps of amputated 
limbs; socks for 9 men without any or hav- 
ing only those soaked in mud: cloth head- 
dresses or caps, for men lying near windows; 
slippers for blistered or wounded feet; tea 
and prepared coffee, with sugar and con- 
densed milk, for some 30 or more; soft bread 
or crackers to a like number unable to eat 
‘hard-tack ;’ cooked farina to several needing 
it; with milk-punch, or brandy and water, 
from my canteen to several exhausted by sur- 
gical operations or wound dressing; gave 
paper, envelopes and pencils to those able to 
write home, and took memoranda from 8 un- 
able to write, with the view of preparing 
letters to-night for their friends at home; 
left with nurses four cans of condensed milk, 
twelve lemons, a paper of cocoa, some dried 
fruit, some bandages and lint—all of which 
were drawn from the central stores and 
tents of the Commission here as wanted.” 


This presents a sample of the work that 
was plied with untiring energy, over the 
whole breadth of the military fields, by 
agents of both Commissions while the 


. 
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war lasted. At Nashville each Commis- 
sion had its rooms and depot, their sup- 
plies being furnished with wonderful ful- 
ness and steadiness by the liberality of the 
northern communitigs, and distributed 
partly among the hospitals and tents in 
and around the city, more largely among 
the armies doing battle at the front, whose 
needs grew more urgent, as their distance 
from the base of supplies increased. 

The inmates of the hospitals reaped sig- 
nal benefit not only from the substantial 
supplies entrusted to these Commissions, 
but from the various little articles for the 
comfort of the disabled soldier, which the 
thoughtful care of the mothers and sisters 
and female friends of our brave men for- 
warded for their use. The Christian Com- 
mission rooms contained, moreover, sup- 
plies for the wants of man’s spiritual 
nature. The missionary was found there 
ready to labor, wherever in the field or 
hospital, his services might be needed. 
He had come on his mission of mercy, 
rendering what aid he could). without 
other requital than the satisfaction spring- 
ing from good deeds, and the thanks of 
those receiving a benefit. Religious books, 
hymn-books, tracts, religious newspapers, 
several secular ones, with the leading 
magazines, blending wholesome amuse- 
ment with instruction, found their way 
regularly into the reading-room of this 
Commission; and amore interesting sight 
it would not be easy to see, than might be 
witnessed every day here, viz., a score or 
two of battle-bronzed warriors, with uni- 
forms soiled and often tattered from hard 
service in the field, ranged around the 
long, rude tables, busy in reading, or 
writing letters, with materials all fur- 
nished, even the very stamps, by friends 
at home. No chapter in the history of 
the war, will be found fuller of interest 
and instruction than that which recounts 


the work and services—so quiet and un-_ 


pretentious, and yet so potential and effi- 
cient—of these Commissions. They re- 
flect honor on our Christian civilization. 
They light up the battle-field itself with 
a beautiful radiance, seeming to soften its 
horrors. The voice of their deeds will 
run through all the nations, teaching as 
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it runs, and that must. be a God-forsaken 
people indeed that will not be made bet- 
ter by the lesson. 


THE BURIAL-PLACE OF THE SOLDIERS, 


At all periods during the rebellion, 
Death was at his work in the hospitals, 
and the number of victims from disease 
steadily if not rapidly increased. But 
when the hospitals were crowded after a 
great battle with the wounded chiefly, 
the mortality was greatest, ranging often 
from 20 to 30 deaths a day, and this rate 
continuing for a week or two with slight 
variations. The remains of these brave 
men were suitably prepared for burial, 
brought to the cemetery under a military 
escort, by whom the customary volleys 
were fired over their graves, after the 
services of religion had been performed 
by one of the hospital chaplains. 

The place of burial was at first the old 
Nashville Cemetery, where many of the 
“rude forefathers” not only of the city 
sleep, but many honored and widely- 
known citizens of Tennessee. It is a 
sweet, quiet spot, situated on the out- 
skirts of the city. Its avenues are wide, 
shaded by graceful trees, the magnolia 
blending with the fig, willow and cypress, 
and in the early morning one visiting the 
place is regaled with a perfect concert of 
birds having nests among the branches 
overhanging the walks and tontbs. The 
turtle’s plaintive notes mingle with those 
of the mocking-bird, the one seeming to 
bemoan the silent sleepers whom the 
grave has garnered, the other to pour forth 
melodious mockery of man’s vanity, and 
the objects of his ambition. Stately 
monuments arise on every side, among 
them one erected by the State to the mem- 
oryf General William Carroll, for twelve 
successive years its Governor. Another 
marks the grave of Hon. Felix Grundy, 
for several years U. 8. Senator, and At- 
torney-General for a part of Martin Van 
Buren’s administration. The grave of 
General Felix K. Zollicoffer, who was 
killed at the battle of Mill Spring, Ky., is 
also there ; butno monument,at least when 
the war closed, had been reared to his 
memory. The remains of some 800 Con- 
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federate soldiers, lay side by side with- 
in this enclosure, having been interred 
there before the Union army got posses- 
sion of the city. In another part of the 
cemetery the Union dead are buried, the 
number reaching 5000 before the close of 
1863,—filling all the space that remained 
unoccupied, as far as the railroad running 
to Chattanooga. It became therefore 
necessary to open more space beyond the 
road. The new and ample tract thus se- 
cured, grew populous fast, so that by the 
elose of the summer of 1865, the whole 
number of our soldiers buried in these 
grounds was upwards of ten thousand! 
The name, age, regiment,and State of these 
heroes, are inscribed on a plain wooden 
board placed at the head of each grave. 
These headboards are to be removed, and 
small cast-iron monuments, suitably pro- 
tected against rust, are to be erected in 
their place by the Government. 

The 10,000 soldiers buried at Nashville 
alone, will indicate something of the ap- 
palling aggregate of deaths caused by the 
war. Welearn from Secretary Stanton’s 
last report, that “forty-one national mil- 
itary cemeteries have been established,” 
and that the sites of ten additional ones 
have been selected, and the work on them 
is being vigorously carried forward. In 
the former, the remains of 104,526 Union 
soldiers had been buried as early as June, 
1866. When the remains of all the Union 
soldiers that are yet to be disinterred and 
removed shall have been gathered into 
these cemeteries, the number, it is be- 
lieved, will not fall short of 250,000. If 
100,000 were added to this fearful sum, 
jhe result would then hardly cover the 
grand aggregate of lives laid down in de- 
fence of the Government. It has been 
a saying of the nation’s life through enor- 
mous sacrifices. But the end secured is 
worth all the outlay. And while the na- 
tion continues great, prosperous and free, 
in the enjoyment of the liberties which 
these heroic men shed their blood to guard 
and preserve, their green graves will be sa- 
cred memories to keep alive in the hearts of 
children’s children the sentiments of hon- 
or and gratitude, forever due to the noble 
men who died that theircountry might live. 
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HOW THE CHURCHES FARED DURING THE 
CONFLICT. 
Of the Churches of Nashville, not more 
than three or four continued to hold regu- 
lar service through the war. The Episco- 
pal church was one, a church of the Camp- 
bellites another, with the Catholic cathe- 
dral, and the Baptist church, the last two 
having been taken as hospitals for a part 
of the time. The Episcopal had uninter- 
rupted service, its rector having the name 
of loyalist, and having in consequence a 
congregation largely composed of Union 
officers and men. The religious folk of 
secession proclivities, as a very large pro- 
portion of the former church-going peo- 
ple of Nashville were,could gather into the 
Baptist and Campbellite churches on the 
Sabbath and find edification; for the pas- 
tors of both, it was understood, would not 
be likely to utter any word in sermon or 
prayer that‘would operate on the most sen- 
sitive secessionear. In addition to these 
the Second Presbyterian church, near the 
Louisville depot, and a Methodist church 
near the Medical College, were set apart 
as Post-chapels, where the various chap- 
lains of the post held stated services, the 
congregations being composed very large- 
ly of Union soldiers, The former church, 
in which was a considerable number of 
loyal people, succeeded in ousting the dis- 
loyal majority, with the aid of Govern- 
ment interposition, and called a loyal min- 
ister to serve them in the summer of 1863, 
from which time it ceased to be a Post- 
chapel. The attendance at this church was 
usually large, its Union character attract- 
ing not only the staunchly loyal among 
the citizens, but officers and privates ot 
the Union army. The first Presbyterian 
church, the largest and most powerful 
congregation in the city before the war, 
where President Polk and John Bell had 
been wont to worship, was composed al- 
most wholly of people who sided with 
the rebellion, The edifice was devoted 
to hospital uses nearly all the time of the 
war, its people scattered, no one knew 
whither. When at length in the summer 
of 1865, it was emptied of the sick and 
wounded, and cleansed and fitted for pub- 
lic worship, a missionary from the Gene-. 
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ral Assembly North, was sent to labor 
among the people so long peeled and 
stricken by the war, with the benevolent 
purpose of gathering together the scat- 
tered portions of the once prosperous 
flock. But the people would have none 
of his ministrations, seeming to regard 
him as worse than a heathen man and 
publican, Another came who had been 
chaplain to a regiment of Texas Rangers, 
and him they received with open arms, 
filling the church to hear him, and wish- 
ing him to become their pastor. The 
MecKendry chapel, the principal Metho- 
dist church in the city, presented a simi- 
lar record, Used-as a hospital for a year 
or more, a lull in the great conflict emp- 
tied the house of invalids, whereupon it 
was at once fitted up for religious ser- 
vice. It was carried on, however, under 
Union auspices, by express authorization 
of the Washington Government, a Metho- 
dist minister from the North being sta- 
tioned there, by Bishop Simpson. By 
this arrangement, those who had wor- 
shipped in the church before the war felt 
themselves shut out from the privilege of 
having a preacher of their own choice, 
and refused in a body to hear one chosen 
for them by a northern bishop. The au- 
diences of Rev. Mr. Cramer, the first ap- 
pointee,—a brother-in-law of General 
Grant,—and after him Rev. Mr. Gee, 
were sparse enough, and grew smaller, 
as the number of soldiers in the city de- 
creased. At length President Johnson 
yielded to the persistent appeal of the peo- 
ple owning the church, andin August,1865, 
authority was granted them to worship 
without hindrance according to their .own 
predilections. The house was crowded at 
the opening service by people sundered for 
years, and in joyous reunion celebrating 
their return to the temple, in which their 
fathers had worshipped. Andas “Arma- 
geddon” Baldwin, as he was commonly 
called (from having written a book enti- 
tled “ Armageddon”), one of their favorite 
preachers,conducted the services, tears and 
even sobs attested the emotions of the as- 
sembly as some specially sensitive chord 
was ever and anon struck by the speaker. 
_ The spectacle was interesting and signifi- 
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cant, but not strange. It simply showed 
the Christian heart yearning for the altars 
of its wonted devotion, mourning when 
separated from them, joyful when re- 
stored. Itshowed, too, the depth and vi- 
tality of the religious feeling, calamity 
not being able to overwhelm, nor floods 
of trial to quench it. And more than 
this, it showed that a bad cause may some- 
times be considered good, by worthy con- 
scientious people, as many in the South 
undeniably were, leading them to pray 
and suffer for the success of a cause which 
God had determined to defeat and over- 
throw. It is certain that the churches 
of Nashville not only, but of the South 
generally, were swayed by error, preju- 
dice or delusion, leading them to cling to 
their own preachers and to eschew those 
who prayed for and rejoiced in the ruin 
of the rebel cause, 


NOTABLE PERSONS IN AND AROUND NASH- 
VILLE, ; 


Military heroes abounded in Nashville, 
while the war lasted, All the great Un- 
ion chieftains having command at vari- 
ous periods of the armies of the South- 
west, with several of subordinate rank, 
but scarcely less reputation, were seen 
there at intervals. One of the stateliest 
houses in the city, owned and occupied 
till Donelson fell by George Cunning- 
ham, a rampant rebel, who fled away 
with others, became the chief headquar- 
ters of the Union armies. It stands on 
High street, the most aristocratic quar- 
ter of the town. Generals Buell and 
Rosecrans and Grant and Sherman and 
Thomas, occupied this house successively 
as their headquarters; commands, from 
time to time, issuing herefrom on which 
the success of important operations de- 
pended. Not far off, at the upper end of 
the street, stood the massive and beauti- 
ful State-House, the pride and boast of 
Tennesseans, where the Provost-Marshal 
had his quarters for a time, and where the 
first Union convention after the State’s 
secession was held, and the voices of 
Maynard and Brownlow and Fowler and 
Stokes, and other staunch loyalists, were 
uplifted in behalf of the Government and 
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Union. The voice of Andy Johnson, too, 
-—as the people would persist in calling 
him—was frequently heard in the Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall, addressing mixed audi- 
ences composed of Union delegates, and 
loyal citizens, and soldiers of the Union 
army who loved to gather there, in sym- 
pathy with the sentiments and struggles 
of the heroic men whom the rebel arm 
had sought to crush. Close under the 
shadow of the Capitol on Cedar street, 
stood the modest mansion of John Bell, 
jts owner absent in some Georgian re- 
treat, to which a not very ardent and res- 
olute purpose to “go with his State” 
consigned him. He returned after hos- 

tilities had ceased, “looking ten years 
' older” than when the rebellion broke 
out. Mrs. Bell remained in Nashvi!lle— 
was there at least till the summer of 
1863—a lady of culture and intelligence, 
cordial in her manners, and of fine con- 
versational powers, who talked without 
reserve about the war which had sepa- 
rated the sections, and herself from her 
husband, who, in principle, she said had 
always been opposed to secession, On 
Vine street, a square or two off from 
Mrs. Bell’s, stands the residence of Mrs. 
Polk, widow of the late President Polk. 
Though leading a secluded life since 
Nashville fell into our hands, rarely ven- 
turing abroad, her doors were seldom 
closed to visitors wishing to pay their 
respects to her; and the dignified polite- 
. ness and genial courtesy, which gave her 
such wide popularity while gracing the 
White House, threw their charm around 
her still in her quiet home and declining 
years, She loved to review the past, 
living chiefly in that, she said, the pres- 
ent and future wearing a dark and dubi- 
ous look, and void of everything to cheer 
her. She had commenced living in Wash- 
ington with Mr. Polk in the early part 
of John Quincy Adams’ administration, 
continuing to reside there for a large part 
of the interval between that time and 
1849, when Mr. Polk left the Presiden- 
tial chair. Her memories, comparing the 
past with the present as it then was, 
were pleasant but painful also. . God 
could illuminate what was dark and ‘bring 
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order out of chaos, and she trusted every- 
thing to Him with a faith that did not 
falter. It was pleasant to hear her speak 
of the deportment of the Union soldiers, 
many of whom every day visited her 
grounds, in which a costly monument 
had been erected to Mr. Polk. Nota 
twig, plant or flower had been disturbed, 
nothing about the premises defaced or 
marred by any rude or reckless touch, 
she said, but every soldier seemed to pay 
involuntary honor to everything pertain- 
ing to a spot which holds the remains of 
one on whom the nation had bestowed 
its highest honors, 

Another lady of note, Mrs. Brown— 
sister to Gen. Pillow, and widow of Gov. 
A. V. Brown, who died at Washington 
while performing the duties of Postmas- 
ter-General under Mr, Buchanau—resides 
some four miles south of Nashville, on the 
Franklin Pike. r house was the home 
of genuine Southern hospitality, which 
officers, the highest not excepted, of both 
armies, weré prompt, as opportunity of- 
fered, to share. In the presence of Mrs. 
Brown and family war was sure to 
*smoothe his wrinkled front,” and military 
magnates on both sides seemed to vie 
with each other in affording her protec- 
tion, so that when Hood thundered around 
Nashville, and Mrs. Brown’s house and 
lands lay between the belligerent forces, 
in the most hotly contested part of the 
field, she escaped unscathed from the per- 
ilous storm of battle. Mrs, Acklin’s ele- 
gant mansion and grounds, two miles 
from Nashville, which all visitors to the 
city were sure to see Before leaving, en- 
joyed equal exemption, one of the Union 
Generals having his headquarters there, 
and guarding the premises securely. This 
lady, also a widow, had plantations in 
Louisiana; and 2,800 bales of cotton snug- 
ly gathered and stored in the early part 
of the rebellion, were about to be consign- 
ed to the flames by order of Gen. Polk, 
but were rescued from destruction through 
the dexterous offices of a New Orleans ad- 
vocate, and sold for Mrs, Acklin’s benefit, 
yielding her upwards of three-quarters of 
a million, The estate of Gen. Hardin, six 


juiles from Nashville, containing some 
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3,000 acres, one of the best managed and 
most productive in Tennessee, is sure to 
attract the visitor anxious to see what 
most rewards the curiosity. The General 
remained at home during the prolonged 
struggle, contriving, when devastation 
was going on around him, to keep his 
property secure in the main, and amid 
the stampede which emancipation caused 
among the slaves, to retain hands enough 
to work his acres. The slaves in fact 
liked the master and his sérvice, and 
when they became freedmen, they re- 
ceived from him wages for their work, and 
but few chose to leave him. They wanted 
only one thing, a school for their child- 
ren, about 60 in number, and this Gen. 
Fisk of the Freedmen's Bureau undertook 
to furnish, Gen. Hardin consenting, not 
however without misgiving. The exper- 
iment proved a success. The freedmen 
showed themselves cogtented, and with a 
higher and stronger motive to industry 
than had ever prompted them before, toil- 
ed with a cheerful earnestness that made 
the land smile and attested the superior 
value of free compensated labor. Major 
W. B. Lewis, who died recently at up- 
wards of four-score, was one of the 
staunchest Union men, as he was one of 
the best known and most honored citizens 
of Nashville. 
the more tenderly, that so many of his 
townsmen.trampled on it. He was a life- 
long friend of Gen. Jackson, through 
whose partiality he had held the position 
of Second Auditor of the Treasury, during 
both terms of his administration, continu- 
ing in it through that of Mr. Van Buren. 
He had a larger collection of private let- 
ters addressed to him by the General, than 
perhaps any other individual in the coun- 
try. He had had a wide acquaintance 
with the prominent men in the nation for 
many years, reminiscences of whom, with 
related events in our history, furnished at 
once entertainment and instruction, He 
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was elected to represent: the Nashville 
District in the first loyal Legislature that 
convened after the State secedéd, attend- 
ing the sessions daily with exemplary 
regularity, though an octogenarian at the 
time. He saw the darling wish of his 
heart realized before he died—the rebel- 
lion put down, the Union preserved, his 
own State restored to her place in it, and 
her Representatives sitting in Congress. 
Old man and full of years as he was when 
the war broke out, tremulous as to the 
result, as we may well suppose him to 
have been at times, as the struggle waxed 
fiercer, and days grew the darkest, he lived 
to see the supreme triumph of Liberty and 
Free Institutions, then rejoicing, closed 
his eyes and slept with his fathers. 

We add but a word, and that touching 
the future of Tennessee. No State has a 
more genial climate, a richer soil, resources 
wider and more varied, a brighter sky, 
lovelier scenery, nobler people than this. 
None has the prospect of a swifter and 
sounder development. She is the first of 
the seceding States admitted to the full 
privileges of the Union. The fact makes 
her an,example, and the eyes of the South 
and of the nation are fixed full upon her, 
Let her show herself worthy of her high 
position, confide in and cling to the Union 
newly-found, obliterating by this course 
the record of her faithlessness ; let her de- 
velop her great resources, by encour- 
aging industry, by educating tlie ignorant, 
by welcoming skill, enterprise and capi- 
tal from whatever quarter, by upholding 
order against lawlessness, justice against 
oppression, honest thrift against vicious 
prodigality, liberal ideas against narrow- 
ing prejudices,—and in the career that 
will thus be opened to her new-born en- 
ergies, she will find a growth and pros- 
perity whose measure will astonish her- 
self not less than the surrounding commu- 
nities that witness it. 
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Tue venerated subject of this memorial 
sketch has been so long before the Christ- 
ian public in the position of a missionary 
of the American Board of Missions, that, 
through his published journals and cor- 
respondence, his general character is well 
understood. His late account also of 
himself in letters to his son, published in 
the New York Observer, has informed us 
concerning his early years, It would 
have been very grateful to many, if the 
measure of his days could have been a 
little increased, that he might have had 
space to continue the history of himself 
into his still riper manhood; but this task 
now devolves upon others. We have, 
however, this recompense, that others 
may speak of him with a fullness and 
freedom which his own modesty would 
have prevented him from using. 

The writer of the following brief sketch 
had the privilege of being his classmate 
and intimate companion during the three 
years of his theological studies, and also 
of being his associate missionary for seven 
years in Malta and Syria, as well as his 
familiar correspondent to the time of his 
decease. Precious is the memory of the 
many seasons in which we took sweet 
counsel together and walked to the house 
of God in company. Precious the sea- 
sons in which our united households 
knelt at the domestic altar, and the years 
during which our hearts shared the same 
joys or sorrows, according to our success- 
es or disappoimtments in our mission work. 

The life of our brother was remarkably 
uniform and consistent. As steady as 
the needle to the pole, so steadily his eye 
seemed fixed on what, in childhood, his 
Catechism had taught him to consider 
“the chief end of man.” A model of in- 
dustry, he was always busy about some- 
thing, but having about as much anxiety 
for the morrow, concerning what he 
should eat or what he should drink, or 
wherewithal he should be clothed, as have 
the fowls of the air or the lilies of the 
field. God’s kingdom and God's right- 
eousness were the first things he sought, 
and all things necessary to obtain what 
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he sought, he found to be, according to 
promise, added untohim. After entering 
on his course of education, his whole time 
was scrupulously occupied either in in- 
tense application to study, or in unbend- 
ing his mind by a walk, or in conversa- 
tion, or in familiar correspondence with 
his friends, These frequent interchanges 
were not only agreeable to his turn of 
mind, bu€ were quite necessary for his 
health. He had by nature a slender con- 
stitution, unable to endure long continued 
muscular or mental exertion, or long con- 
tinued confinement in one place, but by 
a wise apportionment of work and respite, 
his health and usefulness went on to- 
gether. He had no general prostrations 
to complain of, never longed for the re- 
lief of a’vacation, never petitioned for a 
furlough from duty. While others were 
enjoying rides over the country, or re- 
sorting to hunting or fishing excursions, 
he was off teaching a school, or aiding 
some church by holding religious meet- 
ings and making religious visits from 
house to house. ° 

Beside his own prudent regulation of 
his habits, it was no inconsiderable means 
of his health and usefulness that he was 
endowed with a remarkable share of gen- 
ial good-nature, always disposed to look 
at actions and events upon the sunny 
side, He suffered no loss of appetite or 
sleep from the consuming passions of 
envy, jealousy, and suspicion. All were 
friendly to him, because they saw him to 
be amicably disposed toward them. His 
affability brought them near to him, and 
his wit and humor always entertained 
them. These last traits of his mind some- 
times appeared in’an unusual degree, :so 
that a stranger might give them an un- 
favorable interpretation. But their ex- 
hibitions before his intimate acquaint- 
ances were never offensive. They were 
rather received as the exuberant out- 
bursts of a joyous nature, and made his 
society the more agreeable.* 


* He himself, however, ascribed these out- 
bursts to a different cause. His devoted 
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His desire as much as in him.lay to 
live peaceably with all men, led him, with- 
out a word, to yield. his position to any 
other who he thought had a higher claim 
to it than his, and where this was not the 
case he would yield, rather than main- 
tain any lengthened dispute, If he had 
grieved any one in regard to some differ- 
ence of opinion, or some plan of pro- 
ceeding, and afterwards discovered that 
he had been wrong, he would confess the 
error though long after the other party 
had forgotten it. Letting alone conten- 
tion “before it be meddled with,” was 
one of his golden rules, and not only did 
he most studiously avoid any breach of 
it himself, but it stung him to the heart 
to see it broken by others, especially by 
any of his Christian brethren, A small 
incident illustrative of ‘this disposition 
may here be cited. In the dining-hall, 
one day, a brother sitting near him was 
engaged in the discussion of some excit- 
ing topic, and from the remarks of his 
antagonist, broke out in a passion, using 
violent language. Brother G. was elec- 
trified. With an earnest stare, and a 
countenayce full of astonishment, he said: 
“Bro, D., that’s wicked. You mustn’t 
let the sun go down.” 

As has been already remarked, he 
looked at events on the sunny side. He 
cherished bright hopes and large expecta- 
tions. Those who have been familiar with 
the style of his mission journals and let- 
ters, will remember how high and inspir- 
ing were hisanticipations. His friend T., 
whose visions of the future were less 
hopeful, used sometimes to say, “ In order 
to see these things as brother G. sees 
them, we must look at them through his 


friend Temple, whose manners were in strik- 
ing contrast with his own, would sometimes, 
when he was in danger of going to an excess, 
give him a gentle caution, He did this once 
in company, calling his excess of humor one 


of his “bad habits.” The other turned upon 
him and said, ‘‘ It may be a bad habit, broth- 
er Temple, but I can’t help it—and it is not 
my fault. You know very well that for these 
five years, since we have beer together, I 
have had to do all the laughing for you and 
me both, and now what else can you expect ?” 
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spectacles. They magnify a little.’ He 
was watching for the morning, and when 
the first dawn appeared he hasted to 
arouse his brethren that they might be 
partakers of his joy. The day may have 
lingered somewhat beyond his first ex- 
pectations, but he lived to see it shine 
brightly over the whole field of his la- 
bors. 

To be a well qualified missionary he 
needed to be a man of cowrage as well as 
aman of peace. He was surrounded by 
bigoted and fanatical Moslems and’ pa- 
pists, exposed to the decisions of unjust 
judges, and the slanders of the highest 
ecclesiastics. Petty persecutions and 
threats of the most violent kind were 
used to intimidate him, so that in review- 
ing some of the scenes through which he 
passed in Syria, he said he had often 
wished for some Obadiah to come and 
take and hide him in some cave till the 
impending indignation should be over- 
past. Yet when the calamity was ac- 
tually upon him he proved ‘himself fully 
equal to the occasion. Once when de- 
barred from his family for a time, he con- 
tinued to visit them in spite of the pro- 
hibition. When Greek pirates came and 
attacked Beirut by land and by sea, he 
went forth with his pockets full of tracts 
and distributed them among them, When 
his house was assailed by a band of wild 
Arabs, some of whom were battering 
down his door, and others pointing their 
muskets at his head, he stood in his win- 
dow expostulating with them, and warn- 
ing them not to offend thg Great God 
and the Sultan. And when they rushed 
up to his chambers he withstood them, 
and as they were bearing off his goods he 
clutched them out of their hands. 

In his living he was commendably fru- 
gal, in all his expenses strictly economical, 
and in his accounts very exact. The money 
he lived on was the Lord’s: he had no 
right to any of it but what was necessary 
to do the Lord’s work, On leaving home 
he was expecting to be stationed at Jeru- 
salem; he arrived in Syria and was there 
stopped on his way; he was disappointed; 
his soul would have felt as pure and thrill- 
ing a delight in visiting the Holy City as 
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other men who go thousands of miles to 
visit it. A very few dollars would have 
enabled him to go there, and yet he lived 
five years in Syria and never went. He 
did not dare, he said, for his simple plea- 
sure, to spend so much of the Lord’s money. 
The Treasurer's books will probably show 
that, at least during his residence in Syria, 
he never received for his own use, the 
whole amount of his small nominal salary. 

Again, Dr. G. was celebrated for his 
promptness and punctuality. His domes- 
tic cares had their appointed hours, and 
unless from some spécial preventive, were 
attended to in their time. He retired and 
rose early. His seasons of devotion had 
their appropriate place, and any material 
delay in his meals not only annoyed him 
as a violation of order, but sometimes un- 
fitted him physically for his duties. At 
no business appointment had his friends 
to wait forhim. He interrupted no wor- 
shiping assembly by a tardy entrance. 
His debts were paid, his reports to the 
Board, ete., were uniformly ready, when 
due. 7 

In his public performances, as well as 
in his general style of writing, he was a 
pattern of simplicity. His language was 
chaste, his words common and well cho- 
sen, his sentences short, his aim evidently 
being, first of all, to be understood. In 
speaking, his utterance was very uniform, 
but prevented from being tediously mono- 
tonous by the frequent emphatic force 
with which he brought out many of his 
short phrases. He had in his delivery no 
excessive emotion, no transports of enthu- 
siasm, but an appearance of sober, un- 
doubted conviction of the truth of what 
he uttered, and the presumption that the 
truth would force its own way to the 
heart, without power of voice, or vehe- 
mence of gesture. Yet in his younger 
days, it was not uncommon that, when an 
important thought was to be uttered, he 
would straighten up, set his eye steadfast- 
ly upon the audience, and with quivering 
lip throw forth the sentiment with marked 
effect. In prayer he spoke in much the 
same voice and manner as in his preach- 
ing. He was never pathetic, but con- 
versed with the Deity in cool, deliberate, 
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familiar; though solemn, language; using 
frequent Scriptural quotations and allu- 
sions, and not uncommonly introducing 
the names of persons and places prayed 
for, 

He had a large share of one of Paul’s 
peculiar qualifications for a bishop—he 
was apt to teach. Giving instruction was 
an employment which to him brought its 
ownreward, He was “apt” in it because 
he loved it. It was, doubtless, his pleas- 
ure in this‘employment that made him so 
popular and influential in his early schools, 
On reaching his mission station in the 
East, he could not wait for the slow pro- 
cess of acquiring the language of the na- 
tives, but made use of the few first words 
he could learn, and then went on to speak 
and learn, until, in a short time, he was 
able to bear an intelligent part in familiar 
conversation, Ie learned portions of 
Scripture, and when visitors called, from 
curiosity or otherwise, he took occasion 
to read to them the Ten Commandments 
or the Lord’s Prayer. Next he made little 
addresses to the children in the mission 
school, and from this began to preach short 
expository sermons to a group of beggars 
to whom, in imitation of his Master, he 
dispensed both the living and the perish- 
able bread. If what he said to them was 
understood, it was well; if there were 
parts that were not understood, it was 
well, so far as he was concerned. His de- 
fective vocabulary, his foreign accent, his 
false grammar—though he was conscious 
of them all—did not intimidate or dis- 
courage him; and his hearers, thoroughly 
convinced of his good-will toward them, 
listened to him with profit. At his even- 
ing family devotions he instituted the 
custom of reading a chapter of the New 
Testament in Arabic, assisted by his two - 
Armenian teachers and others, he himself 
giving a prepared commentary on the 
whole. ‘It is probable that by this exer- 
cise, rather than by any other human in- 
strumentality, both these eminent téach- 
ers were brought to a saving knowledge 
of the truth.* To how many other per- 





* It was by the help of these two men, 
one a priest and the other an archbishop, 
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sons, at home and abroad, he was made 
the spiritual father, must be left for the 
other world to reveal, but we may be 
very sure that no man can go through 
this world preaching as he preached and 
living as he lived, without being instru- 
mental in turning a no small number from 
the error of their ways unto God. 

The life of our departed brother was as 
happy as it was useful, He set out early 
in his Christian course by a whole surren- 
der of himself to his Divine Master; and 
the Master, in his good providence, ap- 
pointed for him a service quite congenial 
to his taste. Of Paul, the persecutor and 
murderer, it was not unfitly announced, 
“T will shew him how great things he 
must suffer for my sake.” But of this 
man we may say, as David sung, “Thou 
hast given him his heart’s desire and hast 
not withholden the request of his lips.” 
He desired to be a missionary, and his re- 
quest was granted; he reached his foreign 
destination, and it fell to his lot there to 
do the very kind of work he would have 
- chosen. Instead of constant travel by 
sea and land, having no certain dwelling- 
place, and having the Spirit’s witness, in 
every city, saying that bonds and afflic- 
tions awaited him, his was the blessedness 
of the man whose delight was in the law 
of the Lord, and whose very work and 
business it was to meditate in that law 
day and night. As we hold up this man 
of God for an example to be imitated, it 
will be very natural to affirm that all 
Christians, and all men indeed, ought to 
be as holy and heavenly-minded as he. 
This may be true. But it is evident that 
few comparatively ever attain that emin- 
ence, and certainly it must be confessed 
that if it is by divine truth that we are 
sanctified, a man whose mind has been a 
channel through which a flood of that 
truth from the fountain of God’s word has 
been running for forty years, must have 
a great advantage over others, 

When Dr. G. had finished his great work 
in the East—the translation and final re- 


that the first edition of the Armeno-Turkish 
New Testament was prepared and carried 
through the press. 
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vision of his Turkish Bible, and had pre- 
pared a volume of sermons for the Arme- 
nian nation—the infirmities of age, which 
were seriously increasing upon him, led 
to his removal from the field, that he might 
close his life among his children who had 
removed before him, and among his old 
American friends. He could not, how- 
ever, endure. the thought of retiring to a 
rest in idleness, but begged the Board, and 
his other friends, to provide him some em- 
ployment by which he might, in some 
humble sphere, be bysy and useful. So 
we find him attending meetings of the. 
Board, preaching occasionally in the 
churches, making addresses in public, 
assisting in prayer meetings, in Bible 
classes and Sabbath schogls, to the delight 
and edification of the Christian society in 
which he moved, and all this even down 
to the last week of his life. 

With the time and menner of his exit 
from the world, the public are generally 
acquainted. Like Enoch he walked with 
God, and was not, for God took him, It 
was not a death, but a simple being taken. 
His departure at the time was not at all 
looked for, not even by himself. He was 
left in his chamber almost alone. When 
the family were called they were scarcely 
in season to witness the moving of a mus- 
cle. We may imagine that when he 
closed his eyes, he thought himself sub- 
siding into one of his daily refreshing 
slumbers, and when the music of the 
heavenly choir first struck on his ear, and 
when, with all his new powers, he joined 
in and shouted spontaneously the halle- 
lujah chorus, he thought himself simply 
enjoying an ecstatic dream. But till the 
heavens be no more, he shall not awake, 
nor be raised out of his sleep. He rests 
from his labors and his works, in more 
than one sense, do follow him. The in- 
fluences which he has set in operation are 
following him here below, working to 
complete tlie holy purpose he had in view. 
The truth he preached, and his hallowed 
example, are stamped indelibly on the 
hearts of many who are now following 
him as he followed Christ. The volumes 
of his writings, especially the Book of 
God which he has given to an enterpris- 
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ing nation, are now preached to hundreds should go, By all these instrumentalities 
where he preached to one. Seven of his he, being dead, yet speaketh. His speech 
eight living children are professed follow- will be heard, and multitudes from this 
ers of the Lord Jesus Christ and of him and from future generations will rise up 
who trained them up in the way they and call him blessed. 


—_—___-+ +e —____ 


A LITTLE WAY: 


A LITTLE way—I know it is not far 
To that dear home where my belovéd are; 
And yet my faith grows weaker, as I stand 
A poor, lone pilgrim in a dreary land, 
Where present pain the future bliss obscures. 
And still my heart sits, like a bird, upon 
The empty nest, and mourns its treasures gone; 
Plumed for their flight, 
And vanished quite. 
Ah! me, where is the comfort ?—though I say 
They have but journeyed on a little way! e 


A little way—at times they seem so near, 
Their voices ever murmur at my ear; 
To all my duties loving presence lend, 
And with sweet ministry my steps attend 
And bring my soul the luxury of tears. 
Twas here we met, and parted company; 
Why should their gain be such a grief to me? 
This sense of loss! 
This heavy cross! 
Dear Saviour, take the burden off, I pray, 
And show me Heaven is but—a little way. 


These sombre robes, these saddencd faces, all 
The bitterness, and pain, of death recall; 
Ah, let me turn my face where’er I may, 
T see the traces of a sure decay; 
And parting takes the marrow out of life. 
Secure in bliss, we hold the golden chain, 
Which death, with scarce a we snaps in twain; 
And never more, 
Shall time restore 
The broken links ;—’twas only yesterday 
They vanished from our sight—a little way ! 


A little way |—this sentence I repeat, 
Hoping, and longing, to extract some sweet 
To mingle with the bitter.—From Thy hand 
I take the cyp I cannot understand, 
And in my weakness give myself to thee! 
Although it seems so very, very, far 
To that dear home where my belovéd are, 

I know, I know, 

It is not so; 
Oh! give me faith to feel it when I say 
That they are gone—gone but a little way! 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue first yolume of Dr. Draper's History of 
the American Civil War has just been publish- 
ed by Harper Brothers. The History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe secured 
Dr. Draper a wide reputation as an original, if 
not always a correct, thinker, and as a compre- 
hensive, if not always an accurate, io. 
or. In this volume (to be followed by two 
other's), he aims to set forth the causes of the 
war, which in his opinion “date before any 
of those who have been the chief actors in it 
were born.” “It came upon us,” he says in 
his introduction, ‘in an unavoidable and irre- 
sistible way,” and now he thinks that the 
voice of philosophy should be heard, calming 
our passions, suggesting new views of the 
things about which we contended, whispering 
excuses for our antagonists, and persuading 
us that there is nothing we shall ever regret 
in fraternal forgiveness for the injuries we 
have received.” The author discusses the 
physical characteristics of North America in 
this first volume, devoting six chapters to the 
subject ; then six more chapters are given to 
sketching the “colonization and diffusion 
westward of the American population.” In 
the third section, the “tendency to antagonism 
impressed on the American population by cli- 
mate and other causes” is discussed ; in sec- 
tion four, “ the antagonism between the North 
and South assumes the character of a social 
contest; ” in section five, “the conflict of the 
free and slave States for supremacy in the 
Union” is sketched; in section six, which in- 
cludes eight chapters, we have an elaborate 
account of the “preparation.for war.” The 
work is an able one, in some respects, but 
there is in it a curious combination of super- 
ficiality and profundity, and it would be easy 
to point out numerous instances in which the 
cause is mistaken for the effect and the effect 
for the cause. The oracular tone which Dr. 
Draper assumes will prejudice thinking read- 
ers against him from the first, although it may 
impress those who are likely to mistake posi- 
tiveness of assertion for profundity, with a 
sense of the wisdom of the author. The grand 
defect of the book is the author's peculiar and 
well-known philosophy of history, which is 
thoroughly materialistic, and excludes the Di- 
vine element entirely, -and even the moral. 

Mr. Parkman (Little & Brown) has added 
another volume to his very able series of his- 
torical works. The subject of the present 
work is, the Jesuits in North America in the 


Seventeenth Century ; and he treats the sub- 
ject with that elaborate care, conscientious 
fidelity, and thorough mastery of all the 
sources of information, which characterize his 
former works. The history is a sad one, in- 
deed, as a record of human experience. The 
heroism and endurance of these Romish mis- 
sionaries were worthy of a better cause and 
of a better fate. The author's histories are 
among the most valuable contributions yet 
made to American history. 

College Life; its Theory and Practice (Har- 
per & Brothers), deserves cordial commenda- 
tion. This unpretending volume contains a 
coursé of seven lectures upon the subject from 
which it takes its title, together with four 
Baccalaureate Sermons, delivered to as many 
classes graduating from the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, by the late Dr. Stephen Olin. Dr. Olin de- 
voted 25 years of his life to the cause of edu- 
cation, and these lectures and discourses are 
themselves the best evidence that could be 
given of the unselfish devotion with which he 
gave himself to his work, and of the sincere 
sympathy which he felt with the difficulties 
and temptations which young men encounter. 
The work ought to be placed in the hands of 
every student in every educational institution, 
in the country. 

It does not speak well for the taste and cul- 
tivation of those whom subscription agents 
reach, that Messrs. J. B. Burr & Oo., of Hart- 
ford, should regard as adapted to this class 
of readers, a work which they have just is- 
sued, called “‘Remarkable Charatters and 
Places of the Holy Land.” There are several 
admirably written aud instructive essays in 
the volume, by some of our leading divines ; 
but thes¢ are padded out to an unjustifiable 
extent with miscellaneous extracts of all sorts, 
and with crudely digested information, which 
would be useful and interesting if it had only 
been well arranged. The work is a transpa- 
rent attempt at book-making, and those who 
have contributed original essays to it will pro- 
bably be surprised at the mass of matter 
which it is hoped their names will help to self. 
A number of hastily-executed mezzotint en- 
gravings illustrate the volume. 

Light literature has received a notable ad- 
dition in Fathers and Sons, a novel, translat- 
ed from the Russian of Ivan Sergheievitch 
Turgenef, by Mr. Eugene Schuyler. Very 


many will be curious to get an insight into the 
style of literature which amuses and instructs 
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the subjects of the Czar. If this work isa 
fair specimen of the productions of Russian 
authors, as it doubtless is, it is plain that a 
new field is open to the few American writers 
who are capable of translating from that diffi- 
cult tongue. Apart from this, however, and 
upon literary grounds, the novel has decided 
merit, while it is really valuable as an expo- 
sition of the contrast between the condition 
of the generation which is passing off the 
stage and that which is just assuming the 
control of affairs. The consequences of the 
emancipation of the serfs are of course exhib- 
ited; this alone gives the novel an historical 
significance which ought to make it widely 
popular, for very little is understood, either 
of the way in which this great work was ac- 
complished, or its results. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have added two 
volumes to the Miihlbach series of historical 
novels—Henry the Eighth and Catherine 
Parr, and Louisa of Prussia and her Times. 
In the first of these the author wanders away 
from the nation whose character she under- 
stands the best, and ventures into a cofintry 
the spirit of whose institutions and customs 
she does not fully appreciate. The conse- 
quence is, that the novel is by no means so 
successful a work as those which have pre- 
ceded it. In Louisa of Prussia and her Times, 
Mrs. Mundt is again at home, and her power 
of catching the spirit of the times of which 
she writes, and of grouping together striking 
incidents of the period in which she locates 
her story, is illustrated to excellent advantage. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have made two 
additions to their library of select novels— 
Wynnyard’s Ward and Raymond’s Heroine, 
both stories of English life. The story last 
named is anonymous, as regards its author- 
ship; and this fact, and the care displayed in 
the construction of the plot and the elabora- 
tion of the incidents, warrants the supposition 
that it is by some young writer, who gives 
good promise of achieving marked success, 
with similar painstaking in the future. They 
have also published Anthony Trollope’s last 
novel, entitled “‘ The Last Chronicle of Barsel, 
which the English magazines pronounce as 
about the best of this author’s productions. 

The energy with which three of our most 
active publishers are devoting themselves to 
the production of editions of Dickens’s works, 
relieves critics now-a-days of much labor, 
for the merits of the productions of this 
popular author are so well understood that 
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they do not need to be discussed. Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton have added to. their su- 
perb Riverside Edition, Nicholas Nickleby, 
in two volumes. The large and clear type, 
and the artistic manner in which their edi- 
tion is produced, makes it by far the most 
desirable for the library. Barnaby Rudge is 
the latest volume in the Globe Edition, is- 
sued by the same publishers. Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Fields make Dombey & Son the sixth 
volume of their popular Diamond Edition. 
Mr. Eytinge’s illustrations are characteristic 
and spirited, although some of them do not 
exhibit the care which has been bestowed 
upon the designs in the preceding volumes. 
Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers have at 
last been driven, by the sharp competition of 
rival houses, into the publication of a decent 
edition. It is simply an improvement upon 
the old People’s Edition in the way of better 
paper, clearer type, and illustrations after the 
original designs. The Diimond Edition of 
Thackeray’s works, issued by Mr. Doolady, 
has received an addition in the Newcomes, 
and Messrs. Harper & Brothers have brought 
out as the second volume of their uniform 
edition of the works of the same author, his 
Lectures upon the Four Georges, and the 
Humorists of England. It is a little curious 
that a volume of minor essays by the great 
novelist should first be gathered from the 
magazines to which they were contributed 
by an American litterateur, Mr. James T. 
Fields, of the publishing house of Ticknor & 
Fields, who bring out the collection. The 
volume bears the appropriate title, Early and 
Late Papers, and Mr. Fields promises to bring 
out other collections of a similar character, 
for which he says the material is ample. 
Messrs. J. B.-Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, are producing Bulwer’s works in a 
uniform edition. The Caxtons introduces 
“the series, and tho typé is clear, large and 
readable, while the volume is in all other re- 
spects admirably issued. 

The humor of American lawyers is pro- 
verbial, and it seems a little strange that no 
one should have thought of making a col- 
lection of their jokes and witty sayings, until 
it had been suggested by the production of 
a volume in England, gathering up the bril- 
liant repartees of the gentlemen of the bar 
in that country. The Harpers have brought 
out the Bench and Bar, which seems to have 
been compiled mainly from the Editor's 
Drawer of their magazine, and Messrs. Rich- 
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ardson & Oo. have issued Pleasantries about 

Courts and Lawyers. This last volume is 
very much fuller than the one first named, 
and contains much fresher material. 

Of more sober literature, we have the 
Young Citizens’ Manual, by Dr. Joseph 
Alden, which is designed as an introduction 
to the same author's admirable and more 
elaborate work upon the science of govern- 
ment (Sheldon & Co.); a volume of thought- 
ful and, as a matter of course, well-written 
essay,.from The Nation (Leypoldt & Holt), 
and the last volume of Messrs. Little & 
Brown’s fine edition of the works of Edmund 
Burke. 

Among the Masses, by the Rev. D. Mac- 
coli, of Glasgow (T. Nelson & Sons), is a 
graphic and exceedingly interesting descrip- 
tion of certain phases of life in the commer- 
cial capital of Scotland, and of the character 
and success of various missionary efforts in 
behalf of the ignerant and degraded masses 
of that city. The book is full of incidents, 
and is well calculated to excite Christians in 
every city to pray and labor more hopefully 
and earnestly for those not reached by 
the ordinary means of religious instruc- 
tion. Mr. Randolph has published, in fitting 
style, Francke’s Orphan House at Halle, 
edited and translated by William L. Gage—a 
record of faith and Christian labor, which 
has scarcely a parallel in the history of the 
world. The same publisher has just is- 
sued a new edition, in fine style, of Dr. 
Stone’s work on the Sabbath. Dr. Stone 
has long held a prominent position in the 
Episcopal Church, and is now a Professor in 
the Theologieal Seminary at Philadelphia. 
He is a clear and independent thinker, a vig- 
crous writer, and a fearless and eloquent 
preacher. In this volume he takes high 
ground in regard to the Sabbath—the view 
commonly held by erthodox Christians—an¢é 
he vindicates and enforces it in an able man- 
mer. The book does not add much to the 
literature of the subject, its chief design 
being to urge the practical sanctification of 
the day. It isa timely work, and cannot be 
too widely circulated. 

The Life of the Rev. William Marsh, D.D., 
oy his daughter, favorably known as the 
author of “ Memorials of Captain Vicars” (two 
vols , Carter & Brothers), is an unusually in- 
teresting biography. It does not abound 
with stirring events, and is not connected 
with public matters, but the saintly character 
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of the mati, and his earnest love to God and 
man, give the work a high value. It affords 
also a practical illustration of the doctrines, 
opinions and practices of the Evangelical 
school of the last century. 

Modern Inquiries, Classical, Professional, 
and Miscellaneous (Little, Brown & Co.), is 
the title of a thoughtful and scholarly work, 
by Jacob Bigelow, M.D., late a professor in 
Harvard University. The contents of the 
volume are mostly reprints of occasional 
productions, written or spoken, at various 
times during the last fifty years. The sub- 
jects embrace a wide range, and are dis- 
cussed in a bold, independent, and able man- 
ner. The author’s opinions, as herein ex- 
pressed on various scientific and professional 
matters, and subjects pertaining to education 
and sanitary and other questions, were gen- 
erally considered radical; certainly they were 
in advance of public sentiment, but in many 
instances the sagacity and wisdom of his ut- 
terances have been fully demonstrated. 

Stories and Sketches (Lee & Shepard), 
though “by our best authors,” according to 
the title-page, do not strike us as at all supe- 
rior to the average of magazine stories and 
sketches, and as hardly likely to attract at- 
tention in their present form. Nor can we 
speak much more favorably of a similar 
work by Fitz Hugh Ludlow, entitled “ Little 
Brother and other Genre-Pictures ; the same 
publishers. Mr. Ludlow is not without ge- 
nius, and a certain kind of literary ability, 
but his writings strike us as unnatural, and, 
for the most part, unhealthy. 

The late Dr. Squier, of Geneva, New York, 
possessed a mind singularly logical and meta- 
physical, and his contributions to the theo- 
logical literature of the day have been fre- 
quent and important. We are glad to re- 
ceive a volume, carefully edited by his friend, 
Rev. James R. Boyd, containing a selection 
of the author’s miscellaneous writings, with 
an autobiography, to be followed by anothes 
on the Being of God, and gn Moral Govern- 
ment. 

The eighth volume of the Presbyterian His- 
torical Almanac (8vo. pp. 460, J. M. Wilson, 
editor and publisher), has made its appear- 
ance, full of statistics, biographies, and other 
valuable information bearing on the interest 
of the large body of Christians for whose 
benefit it is specially prepared. It is wor- 
thy of, and should receive, a liberal support 
from them. 








